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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When  I  undertook  to  edit  the  following  Novel, 
called  "  Cousin  Geoffrey,"  written  by  a  lady 
already  most  favourably  known  to  the  public  as  the 
authoress  of  "  Fitzherbert,"  and  "  The  Fortune- 
Hunters,"  I  find  I  miscalculated  its  extent,  I  have, 
therefore,  added  another  Story,  to  complete  the 
prescribed  three  volumes,  of  which  modern  works  of 
fiction  are  generally  composed.  The  Tale  which 
succeeds  the  Novel  is  not  by  the  same  lady,  although 
it  has  equally  undergone  my  revision. 


THEODORE  E.  HOOK. 


Athenaeum, 
February  11,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Horace  St.  John  was  a  gentleman  commoner 

krist  Church,  of  good  fortune,  and  the  scion 
of  an  ancient  family,  but  neither  was  that  for- 
tune so  large,  nor  that  family  so  illustrious,  as 
were  those  of  many  01  his  Oxford  associates. 

Yet  Horace  St.  John  was  courted  and  I  - 
ferred  to.  by  the  most  exclusive  set  of  his  ex- 
clusive college — why.  they  scarcely  knew  or 
inquired,  for  they  were  not  oi'  a  class  or 
much  given  to  investigation:  but  yet  the  "proud- 
est tuft"  amongst  them  gloried  in  receiving 
of  Horace's  sparing  invitations,  and  seldom  for- 
:  '  press  him  to  his  breakfast,  or  wine,  or  sup- 
per, though  he  was  seldom  sufficiently  fortunate 
to    secure    his    presence.       Wherever    Horace 
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appeared,  every  eye  was  eager  to  recognise, 
every  hand  ready  to  extend  itself,  and  every  lip 
to  greet  him  with  smiles, — was  he  then  so  very 
amiable,  so-  very  entertaining,  or  so  very 
learned  ? 

No ;  but  he  paid  neither  court  nor  homage 
to  any  man,  and  in  his  air  and  manner  there 
was  a  certain  something  which  denoted  per- 
fect confidence  in  himself,  not  to  speak  of  some- 
thing bordering  upon  a  well-bred  contempt  for 
almost  every  body  else. 

Truly  was  it  said  of  yore,  that  we  are  gene- 
rally taken  by  society  at  our  own  valuation ;  and 
so  it  was  with  Horace  ;  and  yet  he  was  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  unamiable, — to  the  poor  and  un- 
happy'his  bearing  was  neither  cold  nor  scorn- 
ful ;  but  he  delighted  in  humbling  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune  who  had  been  courted  from  his 
cradle ;  or  in  "taking  down"  some  young  lordling, 
who  had  been  almost  deified  during  his  course  of 
reading  with  his  private  tutor  in  some  remote 
village ;  or  in  ridiculing  the  boasting  parvenu, 
or  the  ever-agreeing,  always-smiling  toady ;  but, 
above  all,    in    "pulling   down"   the   empty    in- 
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trusive  freshman,  who,  full  of  mingled  slang  and 
dandyism,  and  scarcely  invested  with  the  attri- 
butes and  privileges  of  manhood,  fancied  it  fine 
and  flourishing  to  belong  to  a  set  distinguished 
only  by  rioting,  disorder,  and  excess.  In  fact, 
there  were  but  few  among  those,  whom  the 
world  called  his  equals,  whom  he  did  not 
delight  to  humble,  although  the  process  was 
performed  in  the  quietest  imaginable  manner. 

Although  Horace  was  always  pronounced  by 
the  ladies  very  handsome,  the  style  of  his 
beauty  was  cold  and  ungenial,  and  his  finely 
curved  mouth  was  but  too  often  disfigured  by 
something  very  like  to  a  sneer. 

His  dress  was  scrupulously  elegant,  although 
plainness  was  its  striking  characteristic.  He 
seemed  to  disdain  finery ;  indeed,  the  very 
essence  of  his  character  appeared  to  be  a  perfect 
disregard  of  others;  therefore  was  it  that  he 
was  courted,  courted  by  the  men,  and,  to  their 
shame  be  it  spoken,  even  by  the  women, — who. 
if  they  value  their  influence  in  society,  should 
resolutely  withhold  their  smiles  from  all  who  seem 
disposed  to  exact  homage,  rather  than  offer  it. 
b  2 
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Yet  one  of  Horace  St,  John's  cold  glances,  or 
half  supercilious  speeches,  was  thought  more  of, 
by  the  beauties  of  his  acquaintance,  married  and 
unmarried,  than  the  most  studied  looks  or  tender 
protestations  of  more  attainable  beaux. 

Many  a  fair  damsel  has  felt  her  heart 
flutter,  with  the  vain  hope  that  Horace  St. 
John  was  actually  coming  to  ask  her  to  dance ; 
and  sunk  dejected  again,  as  she, — a  new  belle 
perhaps,  and  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes, — 
beheld  him  pass  her  by,  with  a  half  smile  at 
her  too  evident  hope ;  and  having  looked  down 
for  a  few  minutes,  upon  every  body  near  him, 
and  coldly  answered  some  eager  nod  of  recogni- 
tion, which  he  could  not  entirely  disregard  with- 
out actual  rudeness,  unscathed  encounter  all  the 
glances  which  were  directed  towards  him,  and 
then  move  down  the  crowded  room  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  haughty  indifference,  as  that 
with  which  he  had  walked  up. 

"  How  strange  it  is,  none  of  you  seem  to 
make  the  least  impression  on  Horace  St.  John!" 
said  Lady  Sackville,  at  a  crowded  Cheltenham 
party,  to  an  unlucky  daughter,  doomed,  as  no 
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partner  fetched  her  away,  to  a  sotto  voce  con- 
versation with  mama ;  "  neither  Clara's  novelty, 
nor  your  experience,  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  with  him  ;  he  is  alike  indifferent  to  dawn 
and  sunset,  spring  and  autumn. "  And  the  lady 
wreathed  her  well  vermilioned  lip  into  a  sweet 
smile  as  she  bent  towards  her  tall,  handsome,  but 
artificial-looking  daughter. 

"  I  think,"  replied  Miss  Sackville  as  gaily 
as  possible,  although  inwardly  smarting  under 
considerable  irritation,  "  since  spring  and  au- 
tumn have  failed,  winter  had  better  try  its 
power;  certainly  whatever  is  cold  and  bitter 
seems  best  suited  to  Horace  St.  John.1"' 

"  There  lies  your  mistake,  my  love,"  said 
Lady  Sackville,  "  you  are  too  repulsive,  Clara  is 
too  condescending  ;  the  medium,  I  think,  might 
succeed.  Now,  were  i"  a  girl,  he  is  the  man  I 
should  set  my  heart  on  captivating  ;  I  would  de- 
vote myself  exclusively  to  awaken  his  sensibility." 

"  And  that,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "  no  woman  would  ever  do,  even  were  she 
to  die  for  his  sake." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  love,"  said  mama ;   "  but 
b  3 
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who  is  that  pressing  forward,  bouquet  in  hand  I 
do  you  know  him  \  Perhaps  this  is  the  conquest 
Clara  told  me  she  was  sure  you  had  made  dur- 
ing your  week's  visit  at  Brighton ;  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  man  who  was  driving  up  and  down  yester- 
day before  your  window.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Sackville;  "yes,  that  is  my 
old  beau  of  last  week,  Sir  Crcesus  Hunter." 

"  Clara  assured  me  he  was  a  marrying  man," 
said  mama. 

"  I  believe  he  is,"  said  Miss  Sackville. 

"  He  is  certainly  bringing  yon  that  bouquet." 

"  Probably,"  was  the  answer,  somewhat  un- 
affectedly given  by  Gertrude. 

"  Well !  hold  yourself  up,  and  look  pleased,'* 
said  Lady  Sackville ;  "I  was  only  joking  just 
now,  dearest — if  any  young  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance can  win  a  heart,  I  am  sure  my  own  Ger- 
trude can." 

"  What !    at  my  age  V  said  Gertrude. 

"  Pooh  !  who  talks  of  age  in  a  ball  room  V 
said  Lady  Sackville  somewhat  sharply  ; — "  ap- 
pearance is  every  thing;  why  your  sister  Clara 
and  your  cousin  Blanche,  young  as  they  are 
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never  produce  the  sensation  you  do,  my  love ; 
age,  indeed !  do  you  think  men  fall  in  love 
arithmetically,  dearest  ?  That  age  is  best,  at 
winch  a  woman  is  most  attractive ;  some  cease  to 
be  so  as  they  outgrow  their  teens,  while  others 
acquire  new  powers  of  fascination  with  each 
revolving  year.  Who  thinks  of  age  in  good 
society?" 

"  You  did  just  now,  mama,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Then,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  mama  did 
a  very  silly  thing,  and  is  very  sorry  for  it. 
Sir  Croesus  is  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
crowd ; — my  love  !  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
conquest — he  is  really  a  fine-looking  man ;  as  to 
his  being  rather  short,  and  very  stout,  that  is 
nothing ;  a  stumpy  husband  sets  off  a  wife's 
figure,  if  she  happen  to  be  tall  and  graceful,  as 
you  are." 

"  Yes;  and  his  crimson  face  affords  an  effec- 
tive contrast  to  her  cheeks  pale  with  misery," 
muttered  Gertrude. 

Sir  Croesus,  whose  figure  had  been  likened,  by 
some  of  the  wags  of  Cheltenham,  to  a  pumpkin 
propped  up  upon   two   sticks,  quite  bald,  and 
b  4 
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rosy  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  the  scarlet  fever 
that  goes  about,  was  standing  at  that  moment 
by  the  Antinous-like  Horace  St.  John,  who 
looked  down  upon  the  little  man  with  an  air  of 
dignified  contempt,  as  he  dipped  the  ends  of  his 
plump,  pudsey,  ring-covered  fingers  into  a  mag- 
nificent diamond  snuff-box. 

Gertrude  shuddered  at  the  contrast — tears 
rose  in  her  eyes — she  felt  a  choking  sensation 
in  her  throat — she  felt  herself  grow  pale. 

"  Are  you  mad  V  said  Lady  Sackville,  who 
saw  what  was  passing  in  her  daughter's  mind ; 
"recollect  yourself:  you  have  two  younger  sis- 
ters; you  have  no  fortune  of  your  own,  and, 
moreover,  are  entirely  dependent  on  me." 

Gertrude  made  an  effort — controlled  her  emo- 
tion, and,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Sir  Croesus 
as  he  approached,  forced  a  smile  upon  her  coun- 
tenance while  she  presented  him  to  her  mother, 
and  made  room  for  him  to  sit  beside  her. 

Sir  Croesus,  with  all  his  wonted,  or  rather 
wanted  grace,  presented  his  splendid  bouquet  to 
Gertrude,  gently  hinting  that  it  was  the  produce 
of  his  celebrated  conservatory  at  Bumpsford. 
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Lady  Sackville,  in  her  softest  and  most  win- 
ning manner,  thanked  him  for  the  great  kindness 
he  had  shown  her  dear  girl  at  Brighton;  and 
leaving  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  tete-a-tete 
with  Gertrude,  went  off  in  search  of  "  that  little 
romp"1'  Clara. 

Sir  Croesus  took  advantage  of  the  well-timed 
retreat,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  young  lady.  "  I 
should  like,  Miss  Sackville,"  said  he,  "to  show 
you  my  place  at  Bumpsford ;  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  what  it  has  cost  me  in  alterations  and 
new  arrangements :  the  lake  and  the  waterfall, 
however,  repay  me,  although  Gillow's  bill  for  my 
furniture,  is,  I  must  say,  rather  of  the  longest." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  should  delight  in 
seeing  them  ;  if  you  have  displayed  as  much 
taste  in  your  house,  as  you  have  in  the  carriages 
which  I  admired  so  much  at  Brighton,  it  must 
be  exquisite." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Miss  Sackville,"  said  Sir 
Croesus  ;  "I  never  felt  vain  of  my  turn-out  till 
you  graced  it :  it  is  a  neat  thing,  to  be  sure ;  the 
horses  cost  me — I  am  ashamed  to  say  what." 

"  And  then  vou  drive  so  well,"  said  Gertrude  ; 
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"  I  am  generally  exceedingly  timid,  but  when  ymi 
drove,  I  felt  perfectly  safe.  Ah  !  I  see  you  are 
looking  at  my  fast-fading  bouquet ;  it  is  not  quite 
dead  yet,  you  perceive.  I  have  kept  it  in  water  for 
three  days.  You  remember  giving  it  to  me," added 
she ;  "  I  was  almost  afraid  to  touch  it,  for  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  present  from  some  beauty." 

Sir  Croesus  turned  purple  with  gratified  vanity, 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  that  can  be 
the  same  bouquet." 

Gertrude  smiled  assent ;  she  was  fashionable 
enough  to  see  no  crime  in  an  implied  falsehood, 
although  she  shrank  from  giving  utterance  to  a 
direct  one.  She  returned  the  little  bouquet  to 
her  bosom,  and  added,  glancing  her  eye  over 
his  dress,  as  if  wishing  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion, "  What  a  beautiful  waistcoat  that  is — and 
a  hair  chain  !  Now,  Sir  Croesus,  I  know  you  are 
in  love  !  how  provoking  !  just  as  I  was  taking  a 
fancy  to  you  myself." 

"  You,    Miss  ! "   said   the   astonished 

Pumpkin. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gertrude,  "me;  and  you  must 
know  that  I  am  rather  fastidious ;  but,  come  ! 
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even  if  the  hope  is  blighted,  we  may  at  any  rate 
be  friends.  I  shall  make  you  my  confidant,  but- 
then  I  must  be  yours ;  I'll  tell  you  the  names 
of  all  my  sighing  swains,  if  you'll  tell  me  the 
names  of  all  the  nymphs  who  die  for  you." 

"  Sweet  animated  creature,11  said  Sir  Croesus. 
"  I'll  bet  my  best  diamond  ring  you  do  not 
name  all  the  men  who  are  in  love  with  you.11 

"Done,11  said  Gertrude,  affecting  excessive 
gaiety ;  "  there's  Lord  Fitz  Albert,  Colonel 
Fitz  Ogle,  Sir  Jasper  Aimwell,  Captain  Lovell, 
Horace  St.  John.  .  .  .11 

"  What !  that  infernal  proud  fellow  2"  whispered 
Sir  Croesus,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  awe. 

"  Yes ;"  replied  Gertrude  :  "I  really  believe, 
that,  next  to  himself,  he  admires  me.11 

"Ah,  Miss!11  said,  or  rather  sighed.  Sir 
Crcesus,  "  you  have  not  named  all  who  presume 
to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  shrine  of  love  and  beauty." 

"  Stop  !  I  must  take  courage  i11  holding  down 
her  head,  hesitating,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
bouquet,  then  suddenly  glancing  sidelong  at  him 

through  her  long  black  ringlets, — "you  ! 

oh,  can  it  be  !  yes,  yowl" 
b  6 
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"  You  have  fairly  won  your  wager ;  my  esta- 
blishment is  not  yet  complete,  it  wants  one 
ornament  which  no  wealth  can  purchase.  (Poor 
Sir  Croesus !)  Do  not  drive  me  to  the  dark 
shades  of  despair  !  Oh,  bid  me  live  !  one  cheering 
smile — one  favouring  glance."  Sir  Croesus, 
having  exhausted  the  little  poetry  he  had  learnt 
by  heart,  and  which  formed  part  of  a  valentine 
he  had  sent,  when  a  boy,  to  his  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  went  on  more  intelligibly : — "  Let  me 
wait  on  Lady  Sackville  to-morrow — may  I  V 

"Yes,"  faltered  Gertrude;  "now  I  am  at 
ease  ;  I  really  was  growing  horridly  jealous  of  the 
lady  of  the  chain — but  see,  Sir  Croesus,  mama 
is  beckoning  me." 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  supper,"  said  Sir  Croe- 
sus, and  suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  he  drew 
her  arm  within  his,  and  as  he  did  so,  slipped  on 
her  finger  the  diamond  ring,  which  erst  had 
glittered  on  his  own.  "  You  shall  have  a  whole 
set  to  match  it,"  whispered  he,  "  let  them  cost 
what  they  may." 

The  taper,  thorough-bred  fingers  of  Gertrude 
returned  the  pressure  of  Sir  Croesus  ;    and  thus 
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at  his  debut  into  fashionable  society,  a  debut 
made  bye-the-bye,  at  the  interesting  age  of 
fifty-five,  the  wealthy  Sir  Croesus  was  caught  by 
arts,  which  a  school-boy,  who  had  read  a  few 
novels,  been  at  a  few  London  parties,  and  had 
one  mama,  and  a  few  sisters,  would  have  seen 
through. 

But  Sir  Croesus  had  plodded  away  his  life  in 
the  city ;  an  immensely  rich,  recently  baronetted 
uncle,  who  had  never  appeared  to  notice  him 
much,  but  who  had  nevertheless  remarked,  that 
he  was  the  only  money-getting,  pains-taking  of 
his  nephews  (sons  he  had  none),  dying  suddenly 
after  a  city  feast,  bequeathed  Ins  whole  magnifi- 
cent fortune  to  his  namesake,  Croesus,  who  of 
course  succeeded  to  the  title,  which  had  been 
granted  in  remainder  to  the  nephews  of  the 
deceased,  of  which  relations  he,  fortunately  for 
his  dignity,  happened  to  be  the  eldest.  Another 
season  or  two  might,  perhaps,  have  rendered  our 
worthy  friend  less  obnoxious  to  the  arts  of  such 
an  accomplished  syren  as  Gertrude :  as  it  was,  she 
caught  him  just  as  he  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a  guide  and  protector  in  the  novel  scenes 
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that  were  opened  to  his  view ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  poor  Sir  Croesus,  the  richest  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  market  of  the  season,  was  suddenly 
disposed  of  by  private  contract,  without  the 
least  notice  or  preparation. 

The  agitated  pair  met  Lady  Sackville  on  the 
staircase — she  smiled  graciously;  Gertrude 
looked  down,  while  Horace  St.  John,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  and  her  little  pursy  beau. 

"  I  see  Clara  gallopping  with  young  Bullion," 
said  Lady  Sackville ;  "  but  I  cannot  find  your 
cousin  Blanche." 

"  I  am  here,  dear  aunt,"  said  some  one  in  a 
sweet  melodious  voice  from  the  staircase  imme- 
diately above,  and  a  beautiful  girl  tripped  lightly 
down  the  stairs  ;  "  little  Willy  would  make  me 
go  to  the  nursery  to  see  his  new  rocking-horse, 
and  I  have  stayed  up  there  playing  with  him — it 
is  so  dull  for  him;  poor  fellow,  nobody  takes  any 
notice  of  him.n 

"  Yes,  you  do,  dear  Blanche,"  said  the  little 
spoilt  boy  himself,  clinging  to  her ;  "  and  I 
don't   care   for   them — no — not  one  of  them  ; 
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come  and  galope  with  me;  you  said  you  would — 
come.'', 

The  little  fellow  threw  his  arms  round  the 
young  guTs  taper  waist,  who  good-naturedly 
gallopped  off  with  him,  as  he  so  earnestly  desired, 

Horace  St.  John  had  looked  round  when 
Blanche  spoke  from  the  stairs,  in  answer  to  her 
aunt.  The  voice  was  so  sweet,  that  even  he 
might  well  be  curious  to  see  whence  it  came ; 
his  usually  cold  look  had  rested  with  an  expres- 
sion very  uncommon  with  him,  on  her  beautiful 
face,  as  she  looked  fondly  down  on  little  Willy, 
her  long  golden  ringlets  shading  a  fair  face  of 
girlish  beauty,  whose  chief  charm  lay  in  the  long 
dark  lashes,  that  fringed  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and 
the  transparent  though  colourless  complexion, 
so  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  bright  red  of 
the  smiling  lips,  over  which  her  honied  words 
had  flowed. 

"  Who  is  she?"  thought  St.  John;  he  had  never 
seen  her  before — "could  it  be  Miss  SackvihVs 
cousin  V 

As  this  doubt  was  passing  through  his  mind, 
Blanche  chanced  to  drop  her  glove.    Horace,  in 
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spite  of  all  his  habitual  coldness  and  indifference, 
actually  sprang  forward  to  pick  it  up,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  presenting  it  to  her,  when  little 
Willy,  like  a  spoiled  boy,  snatched  it  from  him, 
and  gave  it  to  his  favourite  partner. 

Blanche  bowed  coldly  to  Mr.  St.  John,  and 
smiled  fondly  and  playfully  on  Willy.  There 
was  not  another  woman  in  the  room,  nay, 
perhaps  in  all  Cheltenham,  who  would  have 
bowed  thus  carelessly  and  indifferently  to  Horace 
St.  John  ;  he  was  piqued — his  eyes  followed  her 
as  she  glided  through  the  galope  with  little 
Willy.  The  galope  ended — the  lady  of  the 
house,  at  his  particular  request,  led  Horace  St. 
John  to  her ;  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  am  tired, 
and  shall  not  dance  the  next  set." 

"  The  next,  perhaps  V  said  Horace,  in  a  tone 
which  he  fancied,  and,  indeed,  had  often  found 
irresistible. 

Blanche  appeared  to  think  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "No;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but 
I  shall  not  dance  again  to-night." 
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The  lady  of  the  house  looked  astounded; 
Horace  St.  John,  coldly  and  gracefully  inclining 
his  body  towards  her,  withdrew. 

Lady  Sackville,  her  daughters,  and  Blanche, 
stood  in  the  cloak-room,  waiting  for  their  car- 
riage ;  the  little  Sir  Croesus  raised  himself  on 
tiptoe  to  throw  a  shawl  over  the  stately  Ger- 
trude ;  Horace  actually  offered  his  aid  to  Lady 
Sackville.  • 

"It  is,  I  conclude,"  said  Lady  Sackville  to 
Horace,  emboldened  by  his  attention,  "  useless 
to  ask  you  to  join  a  pic  nic,  which  Sir  Croesus 
is  making  up  for  to-morrow  ? — you  always  say 
no." 

"  For  once,  then,  let  me  say  yes,"  said 
Horace,  gazing  on  Blanche,  who  looked  very 
lovely,  her  dark  hood  contrasting  with  her 
bright  hair  and  fair  face :  "  and,  moreover,  I 
may  be  of  use — I  have  a  seat  for  a  lady  in  my 
phaeton." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  give  it  to  my  niece,"  said 
Lady  Sackville,  turning  towards  Blanche. 

"  I  should  prefer  going  with  you,  aunt,"  whis- 
pered Blanche. 
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"  Well,  we  can  settle  that  to-morrow,"  mut- 
tered Lady  Sackville ;  "at  any  rate  we  shall 
explore  the  ruins  together,  whatever  may  be 
our  order  of  march.  We  shall  expect  you  at 
two  o'clock,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"Rely  on  my  punctuality,"  said  Mr.  St.  John, 
smiling  graciously  as  he  handed  Lady  Sackville 
to  her  carriage — he  would  have  handed  Blanche 
in  too,  but  she  preferred  the  aid  of  Sir  Croesus. 

"  Well !"  said  Lady  Sackville,  the  moment 
they  were  fairly  seated  in  the  family  coach, 
"this  has  been  a  triumphant  evening;  at  all 
events,  I  am  sure  Sir  Croesus  either  has  pro- 
posed, or  will  very  speedily  propose,  to  you, 
Gertrude ;  as  for  Mr.  Bullion,  he  never  left 
Clara's  side ;  and  my  belief  is,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  that  Blanche  has  caught  the  hitherto 
unconquerable  Horace.  How  could  you  be  so 
scornful  to  him,  Blanche  ?  so  unlike  yourself  ? 
why,  his  notice  is  the  greatest  honour  a  girl  can 
receive." 

"  That  I  discovered,"  said  Blanche,  "  to  be  his 
own  opinion  ;  therefore  I  shall  let  him  see  it  is 
not  mine." 
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"What  is  that  sparkling  on  your  finger?"  said 
Lady  Sackville  ;  ^  a  ring  ! — affianced  to  Sir 
Croesus  V 

;'  Even  so  I"  said  Gertrude  faintly,  as  she  leant 
back  in  the  carriage,  while  the  tears  chased 
each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,  love,"  said  Lady 
Sackville. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Gertrude,  sobbing ;  "  say 
nothing  to  rue  now — to-morrow,  to-inorrow  we 
will  talk  of  it." 

Nor  did  she  utter  another  word,  although,  till 
their  arrival  at  home,  which,  (the  distance  being 
short.)  was  easily  achieved,  her  "  lady  mother" 
continued,  by  signs  and  tokens  to  her  com- 
panions, to  express  her  infinite  satisfaction  at 
the  evident  result  of  the  evening's  excursion. 

When  they  reached  the  door,  Gertrude  first 
bounded  from  the  carriage,  as  if  to  hide  her 
grief  and  agitation,  and,  hurrying  to  her  room, 
bolted  herself  in,  to  secure  herself  from  inter- 
ruption. 

Important  as  recent  events  might  be  to  her, 
one    of  equal     consequence    to     Blanche   was 
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about  to  occur,  for  which  she  was  equally  unpre- 
pared ;  in  the  drawing  room,  awaiting  her  arrival, 
she  found  a  letter  from  "  home,'"  requesting  her 
immediate  return.  The  servant  who  had  been 
despatched  with  it,  was  to  wait  to  accompany  her ; 
from  her,  who  indeed  had  been  her  nurse,  she 
learned  that  her  mother  was  exceedingly  unwell ; 
that  her  illness,  as  the  woman  believed,  arose 
from  some  unpleasant  intelligence  which  she  had 
received,  but  that,  all  she  was  certain  of  was,  her 
earnest  anxiety  to  see  her  daughter. 

The  appeal  was  a  command ;  and  before  the 
clock  had  struck  six  in  the  morning,  Blanche, 
with  her  companion,  were  on  the  road  homewards, 
in  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  for  her  con- 
veyance. At  two,  when  Mr.  Horace  St.  John 
arrived  in  his  phaeton,  he  found  the  beautiful 
bird  flown,  and  himself  entangled  in  a  dull  stupid 
party,  which  had  no  charm  for  him ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  he  never  was  colder, 
haughtier,  or  more  supercilious  than  upon  that 
particular  occasion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  poets  and  novelists  are  all  marvellously 
fond  of  the  moon ;  they  call  her  fair,  and  pure, 
and  chaste,  and  holy,  but,  after  all,  the  moon 
has  her  dark  side,  on  which  she  is  cold ;  she 
unsympathizingly  looks  down  upon  scenes  of 
varied  misery,  with  the  same  fixed  eternal  smile  : 
parted  lovers,  weeping  widows,  watching  wives, 
pale-cheeked  scholars,  ruined  gamesters,  love- 
lorn maidens,  jilted  swains, — all  of  them  keep 
gazing  at  her  through  their  tears,  and  on  all 
their  misfortunes,  still  she  smiles,  exactly  as  she 
smiles  upon  happy  lovers,  feasting  monarchs,  or 
sleeping  sages.  And  when  she  looks  so  clearly 
and  placidly  down  upon  the  streets  of  a  great 
metropolis,  on  the  gilded  fane  of  vanity,  or  the 
narrow  coop  of  toil,  of  sorrow,  or  of  crime,  her 
very  clearness  and  brightness  seem  a  mockery. 
Excepting  always  astronomers,  the  inhabitants 
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of  large  cities  are  not  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
gazing  meditatively  or  philosophically  on  the 
moon ;  and  if  they  were,  in  England  their  oppor- 
tunities would  be  extremely  limited;  but  yet 
there  are  some  people  who  bring  their  natural 
feelings  with  them  into  town,  and  indulge  the 
habit  of  soft  contemplation  in  the  silent  hour 
of  the  night, — One  of  those  it  is  our  business 
here  to  notice. 

The  reader  is  to  fancy  a  lady  standing  at  a 
half-opened  window  of  a  villa  in  the  suburbs  of 
London ;  the  air  damp  and  chilly,  but  she  buried 
in  thought,  heeding  it  not. 

It  was  not  the  moon,  bright  as  it  beamed 
and  clear  as  it  shone,  that  she  watched — she 
lingered  and  listened  for  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
on  the  gravel  walk  beneath  her  window;  and  thus 
had  she  lingered  and  listened  vainly  for  hours. 
She  was  a  fond  admiring  wife,  trembling  for  a 
husband's  safety.  What  to  her,  then,  was  the 
chilly  wind  ?  what  to  her,  the  drifting  mist  ? — the 
opening  gate,  the  longed-for  footstep,  would  be 
heard  the  sooner  were  her  window  open : — she 
thought  not  of  herself:  she  pressed  her  burning 
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forehead  against  the  cold  glass,  and  shuddered 
as  the  clock  struck  three,  and  her  anxiety 
deepened  into  terror. 

"  Three  already  I11  murmured  she  to  herself. 
"  Let  moralists  say  what  they  will,  time  never 
flies  so  swiftly  as  for  the  anxious  watcher.  For 
those  who  dread  to  meet  the  morning,  how  soon 
does  dawn  appear  !  Bear  witness  all  who  have, 
like  me,  kept  watch  for  the  wanderer,  how  soon 
the  monotonous  night  is  passed." 

She  who  thus  soliloquized  was  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  English  wife ;  still  beautiful,  but  without 
vanity ;  gentle  and  dignified,  without  pride  ;  she 
considered  it  the  noblest  aim  of  beauty,  to  ren- 
der her  home  attractive  to  her  husband;  her 
duty  directed  her  to  devote  her  talents  to  his 
amusement,  and  to  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  her  innate  gaiety  and  good 
humour  were  to  be  exercised,  not  to  fascinate 
the  world  abroad,  but  to  render  home  delightful, 
and  ensure  the  happiness  of  those  whom  she  truly 
loved.  With  such  views,  she  certainly  deserved 
the  character  of  a  sensible  woman — yet  she  had 
made  what  the  world  calls  a  foolish  match. 
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Of  a  good  and  well  connected  family,  acknow- 
ledged beauty,  and  with  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  married 
her  husband  upon  the  old  fashioned  principle  of 
loving  him — loving  him  with  all  the  ardour  and 
devotion  felt  by  a  girl  of  nineteen,  for  the  first 
and  only  object  of  her  affection. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  an  orphan,  without  any 
friends  to  whom  she  considered  herself  respon- 
sible. Captain  St.  Aubyn  was  the  brother  of 
her  favourite  school-fellow :  he  was  frank,  gene- 
rous, and  handsome,  but,  speculative,  wild,  and 
reckless,  had  established  in  her  mind  that  he 
was  heir  to  a  title  and  large  estates,  upon  a 
mere  traditionary  and  scarcely  credited  report  in 
his  family.  His  great  object  was  the  attainment 
of  funds  to  prove  his  claim — in  order  to  secure 
this  desideratum  as  speedily  as  possible,  he 
gambled;  and,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in 
similar  cases,  was  all  but  ruined. 

Edith  Forrester  (now  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,) 
witnessing  her  lover's  despair,  and  his  sister's 
grief,  acknowledged  a  preference  which  till  then 
she  had  concealed.     While  his  prospects  were 
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bright,  she  had  checked  all  his  attempts  at  a 
serious  declaration  of  his  feelings  with  playful 
frowns ;  but  when  she  found  him  embarrassed 
and  in  difficulties,  she  herself  approached  him 
with  tearful  smiles.  He  was  generous  and  can- 
did; he  pointed  out  to  her  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  a  marriage  with  him;  Edith  taxed 
him  with  indifference — a  reproach  which  he 
could  not  endure.  Time  pressed — of  the  con- 
sent of  her  guardian  there  was  no  chance.  St. 
Aubyn  adored  the  charming,  noble-minded  Edith, 
the  thought  of  separation  was  unbearable.  He 
resolved  upon  instant  reformation,  to  abandon 
play  altogether,  and  to  make  her  happiness  the 
sole  business  of  his  life ;  and  so,  without  settle- 
ment, young,  devoted,  and  thoughtless,  the  mo- 
ment she  was  of  age  and  her  own  mistress,  they 
married. 

St.  Aubyn,  at  the  time,  thought  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  an  inexhaustible  resource ;  conse- 
quently, he  and  his  fond  wife  lived  far  beyond 
their  income.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  not  bear 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  extravagance, 
as  the  fortune  was  hers — she  economized ;  but 

vol.  i.  c 
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what  avail  the  small  savings  of  the  wife  at  home, 
if  the  husband  be  a  spendthrift  abroad?  St. 
Aubyn  had  that  most  unlucky  of  organs — Hope, 
fully  developed.  "  Something  would  certainly 
turn  up,"  was  his  constant  exclamation ;  and 
several  things  did  turn  up  in  the  way  of  lega- 
cies, but  these  were  soon  swallowed  with  the 
rest. 

He  would  investigate,  pursue  his  claim  to  the 
title,  and  whenever  he  was  in  any  difficulty  he 
resolved  on  this ;  but  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ment over,  and  money  raised  (no  matter  at  what 
ultimate  loss),  he  again  sank  into  supineness.  It 
was  so  dull  and  tedious  to  pore  over  registers, 
and  parchments,  and  pedigrees,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  to  take  his  beautiful  wife  on  some 
foreign  tour,  or  to  some  fashionable  watering- 
place. 

Who  does  not  foresee  the  ^end  of  such  a 
career?  The  future  was  always  sacrificed  to 
the  present.  The  St.  Aubyns  were  living  on  their 
capital.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  her  worldly  prudence 
quickened  by  her  maternal  anxiety  (for  she  was 
now  the  mother  of  three  children,  fast  growing 
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up),  interfered  when  too  late.  St.  Aubyn's 
organ  of  hope  seemed  to  expand  in  proportion 
as  his  circumstances  narrowed  ;  and  now  that 
he  had  no  funds  for  expensive  researches,  he 
bent  his  whole  mind  towards  establishing  his 
claims.  It  was  true,  he  wanted  money  to  effect 
this,  but  something  would  certainly  happen  ere 
long.  Something  did  happen  ere  long.  An 
agent  whom  he  had  ever  thought  his  best  friend, 
but  who  had  long  been  his  most  insidious  enemy, 
always  supplying  his  present  wants,  by  becom- 
ing the  purchaser,  at  a  shamefully  low  rate,  of 
his  valuable  property,  suddenly  died. 

St.  Aubyn  was  thunderstruck  when  an  im- 
mense bill  was  sent  in  by  the  executors — law 
charges,  which  this  man  pretended  to  have  in- 
curred in  the  transaction  of  St.  Aubyn's  busi- 
ness— his  own  time,  counsel's  opinions,  &c.  &c. 
How  long  had  he  been  a  dupe  !  And  this 
was  the  man  he  had  trusted!  The  executors 
certainly  sent  in  the  bill,  but  this  villain  had  set 
down  the  items.  St.  Aubyn  was  all  but  ruined. 
He  had  little  left  beside  two  policies  on  his  own 
life,  which,  in  a  lucid  interval  of  his  mad  career, 
c   2 
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he  had  insured ;  they  were  all  that  would  accrue 
to  his  family  at  his  death,  if  he  were  able  still  to 
keep  them  up.  For  the  present  he  must  depend 
on  his  half-pay,  and  the  uncertain  rent  of  some 
old  houses.  This  would  barely  save  his  family 
from  want.  In  his  distress  a  distant  cousin  lent 
him  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land ;  but  St.  Aubyn .  having  accompanied  him 
to  a  gambling-house,  whither  he  went  merely,  as 
he  said,  to  see  that  a  friend  had  fair  play,  staked 
the  sum  he  had  received,  and  doubled  it ! 

Fired  with  success,  all  his  old  propensities 
returning  with  this  good  luck,  he  now  saw  in 
prosjiectti  the  reparation  of  his  fortune,  and  even 
more  than  the  recognition  of  his  claim — its 
establishment. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cousin  Geofiry  advised  his 
abstinence  from  his  ruinous  pursuits  ;  St.  Aubyn 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  triumph  on  the 
succeeding  night,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
lost  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  his  winnings, 
but  of  the  original  stake.  The  remainder  of 
that  again  was  staked,  and  lost.  The  next  day 
he  decided  on  selling  the  old  houses,  of  which 
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the  rents  had  always  been  uncertain  and  low, 
and  which,  being  moreover  out  of  repair,  and 
hastily  disposed  of,  went  for  a  sum  which  he 
madly  hazarded  on  one  chance,  which  shared  the 
fate  of  its  predecessors.  The  policies  now  alone 
remained.  He  did  not  hesitate;  success  was 
certain,  if  he  had  the  funds  they  would  supply. 
How  much  a  gambler,  unless  he  be  a  villain, 
resembles  a  madman  ! 

During  a  sleepless  night  a  plan  had  occurred 
to  him ;  an  infallible  calculation,  one  of  those 
vain  hopes  inspired  by  the  author  of  evil  to  lure 
on  the  gambler  to  ruin.  He  rose,  panting  for 
the  time  when  he  could  stake  his  all.  He  found 
a  purchaser  for  the  policies,  and  realised  by  the 
sale  two  thousand  pounds.  His  heart  beat  high 
as  he  hurried  again  to  the  gaming-table.  It  was 
the  very  night  on  which  we  have  introduced 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  watching  for  her  husband. 

She  half  suspected  what  he  had  not  entirely 
confided  to  her — who  then  can  marvel  at  the 
anguish  of  her  mind  \  What  fears  are  too  wild, 
what  visions  too  dreadful,  for  a  gambler's  wife  ! 

We  have  said  that  three  o'clock  found  hei 
c3 
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still  watching — her  husband  still  absent.  Her 
self-possession  was  fast  forsaking  her ;  she  was 
groaning  in  the  agony  of  spirit ;  now  walk- 
ing hastily  up  and  down  her  room,  now  suddenly 
darting  to  her  window,  and  gazing  wildly  from  it, 
now  kneeling  for  a  few  moments  in  hurried  and 
frantic  prayer,  then  starting  to  her  feet,  and 
wringing  her  hands.  She  had  just  snatched  her 
cloak,  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  rush  into 
the  road  to  seek  the  object  of  her  love  and  fears, 
when  the  door  of  her  room  was  gently  opened. 

A  beautiful  girl  approached  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  whether  she  were 
ill.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  and  could  only  utter  the  words,  "  Juliet, 
your  father — your  dear  father  ! " 

"  What  of  him,  dearest  mother?"  cried  Juliet, 
the  rich  colour  flying  from  her  cheeks,  and  her- 
self almost  sinking  from  dread  of  she  knew  not 
what. 

Juliet's  alarm  recalled  her  mother  to  reason. 
She  rushed  to  her,  caught  her  to  her  bosom, 
told  her  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
tiling  distressing  had  occurred  to   her  father; 
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and  in  soothing  her  child's  fears,  in  some  mea- 
sure subdued  her  own. 

In  a  few  words  she  confided  to  Juliet  her 
suspicions  about  the  visits  of  her  father  to  the 
gaming-house,  her  dread  that  he  had  lost  all,  and 
would  return  no  more. 

As  she  did  so,  Juliet,  who  had  been  weeping 
on  her  bosom,  raised  her  head,  shook  off  her 
tears,  like  a  flower  re-opening  when  the  storm  is 
past,  and  smiled  a  bright  smile  of  hope. 

"  Is  that  all,  mama  V  she  exclaimed,  half 
reproachfully.  "  Be  sure,  by  his  staying  so  late, 
he  is  winning — winning  a  large  fortune,  perhaps. 
Why  not  ?  Papa  is  very  clever ;  I  dare  say  he 
plays  better  than  any  body  else.  Dear  papa  ! 
while  we  are  fretting  here,  I  doubt  not  he  is  think- 
ing how  delighted  we  shall  all  be.  Oh  !  I  am 
sure  he  will  come,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  prove 
his  right  to  the  title  and  estate.  You  will  have 
your  carriage  and  servants  again.  We  again 
shall  give  balls  and/etes,  and  quite  eclipse  proud 
Aunt  Sackville  and  Cousin  Gertrude,  who  are  al- 
ways pitying  us  so.  How  pleased  dear  Blanche  will 
be — what  would  I  give  that  she  were  come  home!" 
c  4 
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In  the  midst  of  her  misery,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
could  not  help  smiling  to  see  how  completely 
Juliet  inherited  the  sanguine  temper  of  her 
father ;  that  smile,  however,  faded  from  her  lips 
as  she  replied,  "  I  have  sent  for  Blanche,  my  love; 
but,  I  fear,  to  share  in  poverty  and  exile,  not  in 
pomp  and  triumph.  Your  fortitude  will  be 
severely  tried,  my  Juliet.  You  will  have, 
to  encounter  slights  far  more  bitter  than  your 
aunt's  neglect,  and  taunts  even  more  cutting  than 
Gertrude's  sarcasms.  Yet,  if  your  father  be  but 
spared M 

"  Oh !  he  will  return  quite  safe ;  and  if  he 
has  not  won — even  if  he  has  lost — we  shall  yet 
be  happy.  We  can  live  in  France  on  almost 
nothing.  Blanche  and  I  can  make  all  your 
clothes.  I  am  sure,  if  we  tried,  we  could  make 
papa's." 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  smiled  again. 

"  Then,  I  dare  say,  we  could  sell  our  paintings. 
You  know  all  our  visitors  say,  that  if  we  were 
not  ladies  we  might  make  a  fortune  as  artists." 

"  You  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  a  visitor's 
praise,  Juliet,"  said  her  mother. 
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"Then  Cousin  Geoffiy,"  said  Juliet,  "has 
pronounced  my  verses  better  than  any  of  those 
in  the  annuals ;  and  told  me  I  might  grow  rich 
by  writing." 

"  I  believe,1'  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  Cousin 
Geoftry  is  in  love  with  you,  my  dear  Juliet." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  Juliet,  "  then  he  is 
worse  off  than  we  are,  mama ;  for  with  all  our 
troubles,  there  is  not  one  of  us  in  love,  and  that 
is  a  comfort.  Besides,  Blanche  is  so  pretty,  she 
is  sure  to  be  married  to  some  dear,  delightful, 
handsome,  rich  Duke,  or  Marquess,  or  Earl ; 
and  even  I"" — and  she  turned  to  the  glass. 

The  glass  completed  the  speech  for  her ;  it 
reflected  the  bright  black  eyes  and  snow-white 
teeth  of  the  prettiest  brunette,  perhaps,  in  the 
world — a  gay  creature  of  seventeen,  a  rainbow 
of  hope,  smiling  through  the  dark  clouds  which 
were  gathering  around  her.  She  had  heard  her 
mother's  agitated  step  and  stifled  moans  while 
sitting  up  (against  all  orders)  to  read  a  novel, 
which  she  could  not  bear  to  lay  aside  till  she 
had  seen  the  hero  and  heroine  made  happy  at 
last.  Her  profuse  black  hair,  was  untwisted,  and 
c  5 
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fell  around  her  beaming  countenance  like  a  veil : 
her  cheek  was  yet  flushed  with  the  intense 
interest  her  enthusiastic  fresh  young  heart  had 
taken  in  the  novel ;  and  the  tears  she  had  just 
shed  still  glistened  in  her  long  black  lashes. 

"  Even  I,"  she  repeated,  still  gazing  at  the 
mirror. 

"Even  you,  Juliet,"  said  her  mother,  mourn- 
fully, "  have  beauty  enough  to  excite  envy,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  wicked  and  the 
vain,  and  to  make  the  wandering  life  we  must 
lead  a  life  of  danger  and  dependence  ;  should  it 
ever  be  your  fate " 

"  — It  never  will,  dearest  mother,'1  interrupted 
Juliet ;  "I  may  be  vain  and  thoughtless,  but  I 
am  proud  and  industrious.  If  I  cannot  make  a 
fortune  by  my  talents,  why  should  I  not  marry 
some  kind,  rich,  clever  man?  —  not  a  Lord, 
perhaps,  though  Blanche  may, — but  one  whom 
I  may  love,  and " 

"Hush,  hush!1'  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  trem- 
blingly, while  a  flush  of  joy  passed  over  her  pale 
face,  "  that  is  your  father's  step."  "  Go,  go 
to  your  bed,  Juliet,  as  I  will  to  mine.     Nothing 
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would  excite  his  harassed  feelings  more  than 
the  idea  that  we  had  been  alarmed  or  dis- 
turbed by  his  absence." 

"  I  said  all  was  well,  mama,"  said  Juliet, 
smiling ;  "I  am  sure  papa  has  been  winning.  I 
shall  hear  to-morrow,  and  dream  to-night  of 
balls,  our  dear  home,  and  a  new  carriage,"  saying 
which,  she  fondly  kissed  her  mother,  and  tripped 
lightly  to  her  room. 


c  6 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  hastened  to  bed  with  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude  that  her  husband  had 
returned  home  in  safety.  She  lay  for  some  time, 
revolving  in  her  mind  schemes  for  their  future 
life,  in  case  they  should  indeed  be  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  This  she  almost  feared  was  the  case, 
as  she  could  hear  her  husband  pacing  the  room 
beneath  her  own,  with  agitated  steps.  Presently 
he  entered  the  dressing-room  adjoining  her 
chamber. 

He  went  down  stairs  again — all  was  quiet, 
but  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  not  rest ;  her  mind 
was  haunted  with  terrific  visions  and  frightful 
presentiments,  perhaps  the  result  of  her  long, 
uneasy  watch.  Impelled  by  a  feeling  which  she 
could  not  define,  she  rose,  seized  a  lamp,  and 
entered    the  dressing-room.      She    saw  papers 
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strewed  about  the  room,  and  on  the  table  a  letter 
directed  to  herself.  She  tore  it  open.  All  she  could 
command  herself  to  read  was,  "  Farewell!  I  leave 
you,  dearest,  eternally,  because  I  feel  your  friends 
will  be  more  likely  to  assist  you  when  the  un- 
worthy cause  of  your  distress  is  removed." 

She  could  proceed  no  farther.  What  might 
that  farewell  mean ;  Horrid  visions,  sickening 
fears,  distracting  thoughts,  crowded  into  her  mind. 
Fancy  conjured  up  images  before  which  reason 
reeled ;  but  she  mastered  her  terrors  ;  she  felt 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He,  of  course, 
had  not  anticipated  her  receiving  that  let- 
ter till  the  morning.  Perhaps  he  was  gone — 
perhaps  she  should  never  see  him  more  !  Per- 
haps—  Oh  maddening  thought  ! — despair  had 
driven — Oh  no,  no  !  too  dreadful ! — that  thought 
were  death !  —  but  as  it  recurred  again  and 
again  in  the  few  moments  in  which  all  this 
passed,  the  blood  mounted  to  her  temples ; 
she  trembled,  but  her  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  her ;  she  set  down  her  lamp,  and  glided 
noiselessly  down  stairs. 

The   door   of  her   husband's  study  was  half 
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open,  and  the  night  wind  blew  coldly  on  her 
thinly  clad  form.  She  entered;  that  part  of 
the  room  was  wrapped  in  deepest  shadow. 
She  strove  to  speak  ;  she  could  not ;  her  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth ;  her  heart 
ceased  to  beat — her  husband  was  there.  He  was 
apparently  going  out, — he  was  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  and  his  hat  and  gloves  were  beside  him. 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he 
was  sitting,  his  head  bowed,  his  hands  clasped, 
his  frame  convulsed  with  emotion,  and  stifled 
groans  of  anguish  were  bursting  from  his  closely 
compressed  lips.  Presently  he  rose,  threw  the 
window  more  widely  open,  flung  his  cloak  around 
him,  and  was  evidently  about  to  depart.  He 
had  even  crossed  the  threshold,  and  his  wife, 
his  agonized  wife,  attempted  to  speak. — Her 
agitation  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  utterance 
— she  watched  him  in  silent  agony. 

He  turns,  throws  himself  on  his  knees  at  the 
threshold  of  that  home  he  is  so  cruelly  desert- 
ing, and  remains  for  some  moments,  his  eyes 
raised  to  Heaven,  and  his  hands  clasped. 

"  Oh  Merciful  One,"  at  length  he  murmured, 
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"  protect  my  beloved  wife,  and  be  a  father  to  my 
helpless  children  !  Farewell,  ye  dear  ones — fare- 
well for  ever!" 

At  this  moment  tears  happily  came  to  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn"s  bursting  heart ;  she 
rushed  forward,  threw  her  arms  around  her  still 
kneeling  husband,  and  clasped  him  to  her  bosom 
with  the  passionate  joy  of  one  who  has  recovered 
a  lost  treasure. 

St.  Aubyn,  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  his 
wife,  started  to  his  feet ;  gazed  on  her  with  sur- 
prise, but  spake  not ;  she  drew  him  back  into 
the  study,  her  tears  still  falling  down  her  cold 
pale  cheeks. 

"My  love,'1  she  sobbed,  "my  husband,  my 
life,  my  all !  have  I  deserved  this ;  Kill  me  at 
once ;  for  indeed — indeed  it  would  be  more 
merciful  than  to  doom  me  to  the  lingering 
death  of  despair.  My  beloved  one."  added  she, 
tenderly,  "my  own  dear,  gentle  kind — "  here 
her  voice  grew  faint ;  she  sank  into  his  arms, 
and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 

How  much  like  death  was  that  appalling  and 
protracted  swoon  !      St.  Aubyn  raised  her,  and 
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carried  her  to  a  sofa ;  his  tears  fell  warm  and 
fast  on  the  ghastly  face  of  the  devoted  woman. 
As  he  gazed  on  her  in  the  moonlight,  and  felt 
no  pulse  beat  in  the  faithful  heart,  so  fond,  so 
true  to  him — no  responsive  pressure  from  that 
gentle  hand,  which  was  his  alone — no  word,  no 
breath  from  those  sweet  lips,  which  never  yet 
had  murmured  a  reproach  to  the  reckless  de- 
stroyer of  her  earthly  hopes,  the  trifler  with  his 
children's  fate — a  feeling  of  wild  terror  lest  she 
was  dead — dead  of  a  broken  heart — an  awful 
struggle  between  fear  and  love  arose  in  his  mind. 
He  called  for  help,  but  the  servants  slept,  and 
still — still  the  adored — adoring  Edith  gave  no 
sign  of  life. 

Oh  !  •  in  these  burning  moments  of  alarm  for 
her  safety,  for  her  existence,  how  did  he  despise 
the  losses  and  the  cares  which  had  driven  him  to 
despair !  What  were  the  sneers,  the  taunts,  the 
privations  that  he  could  not  face  ?  One  smile 
from  Edith  now  would  gild  a  dungeon's  gloom. 
If  she  were  restored,  he  would  be  strong  for 
every  trial. 

"  Edith !  dear,  blessed  Edith !"  cried  he,  as 
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he  pressed  her  yet  lifeless  form  to  his  bosom. — 
And  what  was  his  rapture,  what  his  joy,  when 
he  beheld  her,  as  if  responding  to  his  impas- 
sioned call,  slowly  open  her  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
half  unconsciously  mutter  his  name,  and  relieve 
her  breaking  heart  by  weeping  afresh  on  his 
anxious,  agitated  bosom. 

Still  kneeling  by  her  side,  he  admitted  the 
justice  of  all  her  worst  suspicions,  and  even  felt 
a  melancholy  consolation  in  finding  that  the 
shock  of  a  surprise  was  spared  her. 

"Oh!"  said  St.  Aubyn,  "that  I  had  con- 
fided in  you,  my  loved  Edith,  Your  strong 
sense  would  have  guided  and  warned  me.  You 
have  never  reproached  me.  I  need  no  reproaches 
more  bitter  than  those  of  my  own  wounded  spirit. 
Believe  me,  the  secret  I  have  so  long  withheld 
from  you  has  been  one  of  burning  misery.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  lived  an  age  of  anguish. 
I  have  risen  from  dreams  of  wretchedness,  to 
hasten  to  realities  of  despair.  My  very  hopes 
have  been  the  feverish  hopes  of  the  maniac.  My 
despair — I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  has  been. 
Frantic  with  disappointment,  my  Edith — bewil- 
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dered  and  blinded,  I  forgot  even  that  you  would 
mourn  your  worthless  husband.  I  remembered 
only  that  your  relations  would  befriend  you  more 
warmly  if  I  were  gone.  How  can  I  look  upon 
the  ruin  I  have  caused  you — how  can  I  see  my 
Edith's  misery,  and  live  !" 

"  That  you  will  never  see,  while  you  are  spared 
to  her,"  said  Edith.  "  And  can  you  not  feel  for 
that  far  deeper  anguish,  on  which  you  never 
could  have  looked,  which  no  kind  smiles  of  yours 
would  have  consoled?  I  will  not  ask  you  what 
wild  scheme  you  had  formed,  or  whither  you 
were  going.     Alas  !   I  fear  to  ask  even  myself? 

"  Dearest,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  with  a  shudder, 
"  despair  has  no  plan.  Beggary — death  were 
good  enough  for  me.  I  thought  only  that  friends 
would  crowd  round  you  when  I  was  gone.  I  had 
left  you  a  letter  for  Geoffry ;  I  knew  he  would 
be  a  guardian,  a  protector  to  you  all.  I  had 
asked  him  to  assist  you  for  my  sake ;  it  was  of 
you  I  thought,  dearest.  I  hated  myself;  I 
thought  you  must  hate  me  too,  forgetting  that 
you  still  might  love  me." 

"  Ah !  you  will  never  forget  that  again,"  she 
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said.  "  Life's  worst  portion  were  welcome  with 
you.  Oh  !  my  love,"  added  she,  folding  him  to 
her  bosom,  "  we  shall  yet  be  happy.  My  heart 
is  full  of  hopes  of  peace,  and  plans  for  comfort. 
We  will  remove  to  France ;  there  we  may  live 
humbly  and  frugally,  but  we  shall  be  still  toge- 
ther.    Will  you  not  be  happy  yet,  love  V 

"  And  our  children  V 

"  Heaven  will  bless  them,"  said  Edith.  "  I 
have  sent  for  Blanche.  During  our  trial,  she  will 
be  all  gentleness  ;  Juliet,  all  hope ;  and  Lionel — 
we  must  think  of  him  to-morrow.  Some  friend 
may  assist  him  to  complete  his  Oxford  career." 

"  And  then,1'  said  the  now  sanguine  father, 
"  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  investigate  our 
claims — prove  them — and  I  shall  see  my  Edith 
rewarded  yet.  Heaven  bless  you,  dearest !  You 
have  indeed  been  to  me  an  angel  of  mercy,  of 
comfort,  and  of  love." 

The  ruined  St.  Aubyn  slept  that  night  the 
calm  sleep  he  had  not  known  for  many  months, 
and  woke  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

Of  all  sad  hours,  the  saddest  'to  the  afflicted, 
is  the  waking  hour.  At  night,  the  prospect  of 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  coining  repose,  consoles 
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the  sinking  heart,  and  soothes  the  troubled 
spirit ;  but  to  wake  from  happy  dreams  to  sad 
realities — a  long  day  of  toil,  of  sorrow,  of  mor- 
tification, before  us ;  to  feel  that  rest  has  only 
given  us  new  strength  to  suffer,  new  energy  to 
struggle,  new  powers  for  wearying  pursuits — 
does  it  not  make  the  bright  dawn  harsh  and 
glaring  \  Is  not  Aurora's  smile  dimmed  by  the 
tears  of  thousands  \ 

It  was  with  a  deep  sigh  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
awoke.  She  thought  of  the  past,  and  wept — of 
the  future,  and  trembled ;  but  she  rose  at  once, 
for  she  felt  that  the  "  present"  had  peremptory 
claims  upon  her  strength  and  exertions,  and  that 
tears  -and  apprehensions  would  not  help  her 
through  her  trials. 

She  anticipated  an  eventful  day.  The  term 
for  which  they  had  taken  the  small  furnished 
villa  in  which  they  were  living  expired  that  very 
evening.  The  woman  of  the  house,  a  sycophan- 
tic yet  insolent  creature,  finding  they  were  in 
distress,  had  refused  them  the  accommodation  of 
an  additional  day  or  two,  unless  they  paid  a 
month's  additional  rent. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  sent  Juliet  into  the  great 
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lady's  little  parlour  to  make  this  request.  She 
was  startled  at  the  refusal,  which  Juliet  on  her 
return  repeated,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  height- 
ened colour. 

"  I  fear,  my  love,  you  did  not  ask  it  as  a 
favour,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Indeed  I  did,  mama,"  replied  Juliet,  "much 
against  my  will ;  and  was  told  by  her,  in  reply, 
that  she  could  not  hemean  herself  to  let  her 
wilier  by  days  ;  none  of  the  ladies  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ever  done  it." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  we 
must  remove  to-day.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  she 
is  legally  right ;  but  after  paying  so  high  a  rent 
for  so  poor  a  place  during  six  months — " 

"  I  mentioned  that,"  said  Juliet ;  "to  which 
she  replied,  '  that,  of  course,  aving  always  paid 
igh  and  ansome,  we  could  not  think  of  leaving 
Ope  Wilier,  what  all  the  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  call  in  a  tiff.  We  ad  not  men- 
tioned we  was  going,  and  she  would  certainly 
require  and  hexpect  some  remuneration  for  her 
feelings,  which  was  urt.'> " 

"  Alas  !  Juliet,"  said  her  mother,  "  since  you 
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have  failed,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  go  and 
ask  the  favour  myself.'1 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  the  little 
gaudy  room  in  which  the  landlady  was  ensconced. 
Instead  of  the  wonted  eager  attendance,  humble 
"  opes"  and  low  curtsies,  she  heard  a  harsh 
"  come  in,"  and  the  next  moment  stood  before 
Mrs.  Cribber,  who  was  presiding  at  a  table  upon 
which  a  slipshod  maid-servant,  with  a  dirty  cap 
and  dirtier  face,  had  collected  all  the  crockery 
which  had  been  used  by  the  St.  Aubyns,  and  all 
that  had  been  broken  during  their  stay,  and. 
most  probably,  during  that  of  all  the  former 
lodgers  at  "  Ope  Wilier." 

They  formed  a  curious  contrast — the  tall, 
graceful  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  in  her  morning  dress 
of  coloured  muslin,  her  dark  hair  braided  be- 
neath the  simplest  net  cap,  her  cheek  pale,  and 
her  looks  dejected,  and  the  little  vulgar  Mrs. 
Cribber,  who,  although  it  was  early  morning, 
had  donned  a  black  and  yellow  gauze  turban,  a 
coral  necklace,  and  a  very  greasy,  old  blue  silk 
gown.     She  was  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  and 
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had  been  a  beauty  (of  the  vulgarest  caste).  She 
tried  to  preserve  her  charms,  not  by  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  but  by  pencilled  eyebrows,  ill- 
made  false  teeth,  and  a  ferocious-looking  front. 
After  the  death  of  her  last  mistress,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  as  lady's  maid,  she  engaged  herself 
as  housekeeper  to  a  superannuated,  silly,  retired 
pickle-seller,  named  Cribber,  who  in  time  was 
persuaded  to  marry  her.  She  was  now  a  widow, 
and  again  on  the  look-out. 

Hitherto  the  St.  Aubyns,  having  regularly 
paid  all  her  exorbitant  demands,  and  having 
shown  themselves  what  she  considered  "  rale 
gentlefolks,"  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  cheated,  and  talked  over,  they  had 
been  to  her  objects  of  great  reverence.  In  fact, 
she  had  been  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  from  her  excessive  attention, 
and  her  professed  respectful  regard  for  her  and 
the  whole  family. 

To  Blanche  and  Juliet  she  had  been  at  first 
amusing ;  but  the  novelty  of  her  absurdity  worn 
off,  they  found  her,  as  the  really  vulgar  must 
ever  be  found,  boring  in  the  extreme.  She  had 
assailed  them  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery; 
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and  Juliet,  who  was  quite  an  espiectle,  had 
amused  herself  with  leading  Mrs.  Cribber,  from 
her  lavish  encomiums  on  Blanche  and  herself, 
to  boast  of  her  own  charms,  conquests,  and  ad- 
ventures. 

Blanche  was  the  first  to  grow  tired  of  her 
compliments  and  praises ;  but  then  Blanche 
was  neither  so  arch  nor  so  vain  as  her  sister. 
Juliet  liked  to  hear  herself  called  a  "hano'el."  "a 
diwinity,"  and  "  a  Wenus,"  even  by  Mrs.  Cribber, 
and  could  feel  something  like  gratification  in 
listening  to  her  prophecies,  that  "  such  hies 
must  break  all  arts." 

But  Mrs.  Cribber  had  grown  less  canting,  less 
fulsome  of  late.  She  was  no  longer  always  on 
the  watch  to  curtsey  and  cringe.  She  no  longer 
offered  flowers  to  Blanche,  or  waylaid  Juliet  to 
tell  her  long  stories  of  the  times  when  she  her- 
self was  young  and  ansome.  Mrs.  Cribber  began 
to  suspect  that  her  lodgers  were  in  difficulties. 
Long,  folded  letters,  fastened  with  wafers,  began 
to  pour  in  upon  them — rude  men  to  insist  on 
admittance — Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  grow  pale  at 
single  knocks,  and  even  Juliet  to  trip  less 
lightly  about  the  house. 
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Then  did  Mrs.  Cribber  begin  to  hate  and  de- 
spise her  lodgers  ;  then  did  she,  who  owed,  as  she 
said,  "nothing  to  nobody,"  determine  no  longer 
to  bemean  herself.  If  they  were  poor,  she 
would  make  them  poorer;  if  others  insulted 
them,  she  would  not  be  behindhand ;  they  had 
given  themselves  hairs  enough — it  was  her  turn 
now. 

"  Go  on  sorting  that  ere  crockery,  gal,"  said 
Mrs.  Cribber  to  her  attendant,  who,  with  an 
instinct  of  respect  for  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  was  leav- 
ing the  room ;  then,  without  rising,  she  added. 
"  I'm  most  petikelar  engaged,  as  I  told  your 
daughter,  who  come  here  making  a  most  unkim- 
min  request — one  I  can't  not  by  no  means  attend 
to." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  seating  her- 
self, as  her  ill-bred  hostess  did  not  offer  her  a 
chair,  "  perhaps  my  daughter  did  not  explain  to 
you  that  all  I  wish  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
here  for  a  few  days,  paying  a  fair  sum  for  the 
accommodation." 

"  Not  only  I  'ont  consent  to  that,"  answered 
the  landlady,  "  but  as  you  have  not  give  me  no- 
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ticc,  you  pay  a  month's  rent  if  you  stay  one 
individual  hour  over  your  tilne.,, 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  turned  pale,  and  said,  "  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  arrangement ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  very  unusual." 

"  It  was  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  took  this  ere  wilier," 
said  Mrs.  Cribber ;  "  I  drew  out  an  agreement, 
and  he  signed  it ;"  saying  which,  she  produced  a 
greasy  pocket-book,  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  saw, 
with  dismay,  that  her  careless  husband  had 
signed  what  most  probably  he  had  never 
read. 

iC  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  you  can  enforce  your  claim.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  is  quite  inexperienced  in  these  matters, 
and  trusted  to  your  honour.  It  mattered  little 
to  him  what  he  paid  you  when  he  took  this 
place,  but  circumstances  are  altered  now ;  and  I 
ask  you  as  a  favour  not  to  enforce  so  unjust  a 
claim,  but  to  deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by,  on 
this  occasion." 

■•  A  fine  tiling,  truly,"  screamed  Mrs.  Cribber; 
"  and  that's  the  way  to  ask  a  favour,  is  it  \  No, 
ma'am,  one  hour  extra  in  my  ous,  and  you  pay 
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a  month's  rent.  The  ad  wantages  you  have  en- 
joyed have  been  uneard  of — the  ole  wilier  at  your 
service.  Vy,  I  even  give  you  up  my  own  kit- 
chen, as  was  contagious  to  my  parlour.  I  paid 
you  every  attention,  for  you  come  in  a  carriage, 
and  I  thought  you  was  carriage  people,  else  it's 
little  enough  you'd  ave  seen  of  me.  What  with 
your  hairs,  and  Miss  Blanche's  hairs,  and  the 
hairs  of  all  of  you,  servants  and  all,  I'm  quite 
tired  out.  It's  all  well  enough  when  there's 
money  to  back  it,  but  pride  and  poverty  I  does 
despise ;  I've  never  been  used  to  it.  Honour, 
indeed  !  Why,  if  you  were  as  rich  as  Methuselah. 
I  should  charge  you  no  more ;  and  if  that  a'nt 
honour,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

"  You  mean,  then,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "to 
insist  on  a  month's  rent,  unless  we  leave  your 
house  to-night  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  my  name's  Cribber !"  answered 
the  lady. 

"  Then  all  I  can  do,  is  to  remove  to-day,"  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"Oh!    if    you   can,    I   ha'nt    no    objection,", 
shrieked  the  grasping   Mrs.  Cribber,  fired  with 
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rage  at  the  idea ;  "  and  now,  ma'am,  please  to 
look  at  this  ere  crockery." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  broken  all 
those  things  V 

"  Yes,  and  that  you  shall  make  them  good 
too,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Oribber. 

"  But  several  of  them  seem  scarcely  injured, 
and  some  not  at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Is'nt  that  injured,  ma'am  V  exclaimed  the 
landlady,  showing  the  slightest  possible  crack  in 
a  tea-cup,  and  several  similar  flaws  in  other 
articles." 

"I  do  not  consider  them  injured,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  us — " 

"  Prove  that !" 

"But  these,"  taking  up  others,  "what  ails 
these  ?     They  have  no  crack." 

"  These,"  tapping  them,  "  have  inward  cracks, 
madam." 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 

"  Let  them  laugh  as  wins,"  said  Mrs.  Cribber. 
"  In  this  ous  you  don't  stay  after  to-night,  un- 
less you  pay  another  month's  rent ;  and  not  one 
of  your  things  leaves  the  wilier  till  every  one 
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of  these,'1  pointing  to  the  crockery,  "  is  paid 
for." 

"  We  shall  leave  your  house  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  calmly,  though  despair  was  at 
her  heart.  "  Of  that  china,  I  suppose  we  must 
replace  whatever  you  have  the  conscience  to  de- 
clare we  have  injured ;  but  I  shall  consider  it  a 
duty  to  warn  my  friends  against  a  person  who  is 
alike  a  stranger  to  honesty  of  purpose  and  civility 
of  conduct.'" 

"  Your  friends,  ma'am !"  cried  the  landlady, 
"  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  want  none  of  them — it  a'ant 
by  such  as  them,  I  keeps  up  the  wilier.  Friends, 
indeed ! — the  best  friends  are  these  ere,"  and 
she  shook  her  purse. 

During  her  last  speech  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had 
left  the  room ;  but  when  she  reached  her  own 
apartment,  the  sense  of  degradation,  the  sicken- 
ing novelty  of  insult — the  fears  of  trials  so  bit- 
terly begun,  overpowered  her,  and,  leaning  on 
Juliet's  bosom,  she  burst  into  tears. 
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Juliet's  sympathy  and  spirited  exertions  soon 
recalled  her  mother's  habitual  serenity.  It 
would  have  been  destruction  to  have  sunk  apa- 
thetically under  her  calamity.  Busy  occupation 
is  the  best  cure  for  grief;  and  fortunately  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  had  no  time  for  quiet.  She  hastily 
dried  her  tears,  and  set  about  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  departure. 

Her  husband  still  slept;  she  could  not  bear 
to  awake  him  to  discomfort  and  difficulty.  Aided 
by  Juliet,  who  was  very  active,  and  assisted  by  a 
little  Irish  maid,  Aileen,  (the  daughter  of  a  for- 
mer tenant,)  whom  they  meant  to  take  with 
them,  all  their  most  important  proceedings  were 
completed  before  St.  Aubyn  came  down  to  break- 
fast. In  the  cheerful  and  warmly  affectionate 
greeting  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  would  have 
recognised  a  wife  ruined  by  a  husband's  unjusti- 
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fiable  extravagance  ?  —  her  fortune  squandered, 
herself  and  her  children  beggared,  and  about 
to  be  expatriated,  in  want  and  sorrow  ?  Who 
would  have  suspected  that  the  tears  she  had  so 
recently  shed,  were  tears  for  the  sufferings  and 
insults  which  his  thoughtlessness  and  reckless- 
ness had  brought  upon  her?  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
possessed  none  of  the  ambition,  so  common  to 
women,  of  appearing  suffering  martyrs  and  injured 
victims — appearances  which  never  endear  them 
to  the  implied  injurer,  who,  of  course,  is  thus 
tacitly  accused  of  barbarity  towards  an  angel. 
She  pictured  the  insolence  of  Mrs.  Cribber  in 
the  least  disagreeable  colours,  and  tried  to  make 
her  husband  laugh  at  her  vulgarity,  even  while 
she  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  their  departing 
that  day,  and  smilingly  told  him,  with  a  playful 
kiss,  in  future  to  leave  all  bargains  with  women 
to  her.  No  reproach  escaped  her  lips ;  and  all 
the  scolding  taunts  of  all  the  termagant  wives 
that  quiet  men  are  generally  blessed  with,  would 
not  have  so  sunk  into  St.  Aubyn^  heart  as  did 
the  cheerful  forbearance,  and  the  recent  ill-con- 
cealed tears  of  his  gentle,  excellent  Edith. 
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St.  Aubyn  was  pale  and  restless,  and  there 
was  evidently  some  great  cause  of  immediate 
annoyance  preying  upon  his  mind.  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  urged  by  affection,  not  curiosity,  endea- 
voured to  induce  him  to  confide  his  present  ill, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  her.  He  hesitated,  and 
continued  to  evade  her  inquiries ;  at  last  he  said, 
"  The  truth  is  this,  love — I  have  not  the  means 
of  paying  this  woman  to-day." 

"  You  forget,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
you  have  set  apart  a  sufficient  sum  for  that  very 
purpose." 

"  I  have  been  fool  enough,11  answered  St. 
Aubyn,  "  to  employ  it  otherwise.11 

Mrs:  St.  Aubyn  was  startled  at  this  admis- 
sion, but,  after  a  moment,  said,  "  Never  mind, 
St.  Aubyn,  we  must  contrive  it  somehow — all  I 
implore  is,  do  not  look  so  unhappy — I  can  bear 
any  thing  but  that.  My  watch,  the  girls1  watches, 
if  sold,  will  make  up  the  sum,11 

"  No,  no,  dearest,11  said  the  agitated  husband, 
"  that  must  not  be.  Hush  !  by  heavens,  here 
comes  Cousin  G-eoffry.  This  seems  providential. 
I  will  take  courage,  and  ask  him  to  assist  me. 
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I,  who  have  caused  all  this  sorrow,  must  not 
shrink  from  my  share  of  the  trials  which  it 
brings." 

Cousin  Geofiry,  of  whom  he  spoke,  it  must  be 
understood,  was  a  very  prepossessing,  elegant- 
looking  man,  tall,  and  somewhat  stoutish.  The 
scantiness  of  his  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head 
displayed  to  view  bumps,  which  the  wiseacres 
who  are  known  as  phrenologists  would  call  large 
organs  of  benevolence  and  veneration ;  his  fore- 
head was  high ;  his  features  were  good ;  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  mild  and  affec- 
tionate ;  although  firm  and  decided,  his  voice 
was  harmoniously  soft  and  gentle — in  fact,  his 
appearance  and  manners  were  altogether  exceed- 
ingly in  his  favour. 

He  had  one  little  foible,  and  that  was,  a  wish  to 
be  thought  the  age  he  looked,  not  that  which  he 
was,  and  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  fix  at 
thirty-nine ;  but  his  oldest  friends  said  he  had 
been  thirty-nine  for  the  last  ten  years. 

It  was  in  making  his  genealogical  researches, 
some  years  previous  to  the  events  which  we 
have  already  recorded,  that  St.  Aubyn  met 
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Geoffry,  of  whose  existence  he  had  been  before 
unaware,  and  who  was  likewise  engaged  in  tracing 
his  descent  to  the  same  noble  source. 

In  the  kindest  manner,  Geoffry  upon  that 
occasion  offered  his  assistance  ;  and  though  it  ap- 
peared that  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a  nearer 
claimant  in  St.  Aubyn  disappointed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  formed  that  he  should  prove  him- 
self heir  to  the  estate  and  title  in  question,  he 
offered  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  Ins  rival 
relative  to  assert  his  claims,  stating  that,  as  his 
fortune  was  sufficient,  he  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  establishing  his  consanguinity  to 
the  actual  possessor.  A  friendly  intercourse, 
and  a  mutual  interchange  of  papers  and  records 
were  the  results,  and  important  discoveries  on 
both  sides  were  made. 

Cousin  Geoffry  became  consequently  very  inti- 
mate with  St.  Aubyn,  while  Blanche  and  Juliet 
were  yet  almost  children:  even  then  he  took 
delight  in  their  lively  and  artless  conversation ; 
their  unstudied  elegance  and  remarkable  beauty 
charmed  him  ;  and  in  their  society  the  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world  found  the   ease  and 
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tranquillity  which  are  vainly  sought  in   busier 
scenes. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  led  the  most  retired  of 
lives,  was  glad  to  welcome  to  her  house  one  who 
brought  into  her  little  menage  the  elegance  and 
polish,  without  the  moral  contamination  of  the 
gayer  circles.  He  had  lived  much  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  he  improved  the  French  accent  of  his 
young  friends,  and  won  them  to  patience  by 
bringing  them  the  prettiest  and  newest  French 
ornaments  and  fashions,  while  with  the  best 
Italian  music  and  most  elegant  Italian  books  he 
induced  them  to  read  that  sweet  language  with 
him.  All  their  prettiest  toys,  when  children, 
and  costliest  trinkets,  at  a  later  period,  were 
bestowed  by  him.  His  long  acknowledged  cousin- 
ship  had  hitherto  sanctioned  these  generous 
attentions  ;  but  Juliet,  just  at  the  time  to  which 
we  now  refer,  was  beginning  to  feel  an  undefined 
awkwardness  about  receiving  them.  He  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  his  little  wife,  his 
nut-brown  maid,  his  own  pretty  brunette,  and  she 
was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  titles,  and  playfully 
acknowledge  them.  Of  late  he  had  used  them 
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less  often,  and  only  when  alone  with  her,  and 
she  began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  appellations,  and 
a  sort  of  instinct  which  almost  compelled  her  to 
check  them,  while  a  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for 
prudery  or  presumption,  withheld  her  from 
doing  so. 

It  was  apparent  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  much 
more  so  to  Juliet,  that  since  she  had  passed 
from  the  awkward  condition  of  an  old  child  to 
the  endearing  one  of  a  young  woman,  Cousin 
Geoffiy  had  regarded  her  with  feelings  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  which  he  manifested 
towards  Blanche.  There  was  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  coquetry  in  the  lively,  unthinking  Juliet, 
that  she  could  not  forbear  showing  a  certain 
triumphant  pleasure  in  the  open  and  exclusive 
devotion  of  a  man  so  elegant  and  so  accom- 
plished as  Cousin  Geoffry — a  vain  unthinking 
girl  of  seventeen  could  not  but  be  proud  to  see 
one  to  whom  all  around  her  looked  up,  confess- 
edly ruled  by  a  word,  and  swayed  by  a  glance 
of  her's. 

Her  beauty  and  wit  rose  in  her  own  opinion 
when  she  found  them  almost  worshipped  by  one 
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who  was  welcomed  in  scenes  where  all  that  is 
loveliest  and  most  brilliant  abounds.  She  loved 
Cousin  Geoffry  as  the  friend  of  her  childhood ; 
she  liked  him  as  the  flatterer  of  her  youth ;  she 
admired  him  for  his  taste  in  all  things,  especially 
that  which  he  evinced  in  his  devotion  to  her  ;  but 
the  idea  of  loving  him  as  a  lover,  or  accepting  him 
as  a  husband,  would  make  her  laugh  or  weep, 
frown  or  shudder,  just  as  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment might  prompt — but  never  did  she  contem- 
plate it  for  an  instant  as  possible  that  she  should 
give  him  the  slightest  real  encouragement  to 
propose  to  her.  Guessing,  with  a  woman's  in- 
stinct, the  deep  interest  he  took  in  her,  and, 
through  her,  in  all  the  other  members  of  her 
family,  she  trembled  when  her  father  decided 
on  applying  to  him  for  assistance.  She  flew  to 
her  room  when  she  heard  Geoffry's  firm,  yet 
gentle,  step  on  the  stairs.  "  He  will  do  what 
my  father  wishes,"  she  thought,  "  but  he  will 
do  it  for  my  sake.'1  She  felt  mortified  and 
degraded,  and  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes; 
but  the  next  moment  the  thought  of  her  dear, 
kind  parent,  perhaps  dragged  to  a  prison — her 
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beloved,  enduring  mother  reduced  to  want — her 
lively,  fond,  and  joyous  brother  degraded  and 
condemned  to  toil — her  elegant  sister  Blanche 
doomed  to  earn  her  own  subsistence — as  all 
these  pictures  crossed  her  mind  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, she  dashed  away  her  tears.  "  Can  I."  said 
she,  "put  my  fastidious  feelings  in  the  op- 
posite scale  to  the  comforts  and  respecta- 
bility of  these  dear  ones  ?  Heaven  grant  that 
Cousin  Geoffry  may  be  able  to  assist  them  !  He 
is  too  generous  to  make  my  comfort  the  price  of 
his  assistance  ;  but  to  my  regard,  my  gratitude, 
he  is  entitled.  ■  Oh  !  if  he  save  them,  I  could 
gladly  serve  him  as  a  slave — do  anything — but 
love  him  as  a  husband — and,  after  all,  how  do  I 
know  that  he  even  wishes  for  such  love  \  Per- 
haps my  vanity  has  misled  me."  She  ran  to  her 
glass,  as  though  to  reassure  herself. 

"  Juliet,  dearest !  come  down ;  we  want  to 
consult  you,"  said  the  voice  of  Cousin  Geoffry, 
calling  from  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  "  do  not 
waste  the  little  time  we  have ;  it  will  be,  indeed, 
long  before  we  shall  meet  again." 

There  was  a  despondency  in  the  tone  of  this 
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simple  appeal,  which  confirmed  all  Juliet's 
worst  fears  of  Cousin  Geoffrys  love ;  yet — 
strange  inconsistency  of  woman's  heart — she 
would  not  present  herself  before  the  man  whose 
hopes  she  wished  to  discourage,  till  she  had 
arranged  her  long  black  ringlets,  turned  every 
curl  to  its  best  account,  and  settled  her  dress 
in  the  most  becoming  manner. 

When  Juliet  reached  the  sitting-room,  she 
found  her  mother  alone,  and  in  tears. 

"  What  new  cause  of  distress  has  arisen, 
dearest  mother  l"  exclaimed  she.  "  Why  do 
you  weep  I" 

"  Mine  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  love,  but  of 
gratitude  and  joy,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. — Cousin 
Geoftry — dear,  kind,  generous  Cousin  Geoftry  ! — 
he  has  done  more,  far  more  than  your  father  either 
could  have  hoped  or  wished.  He  did  not  wait  to 
be  requested  ;  he  voluntarily  proffered  his  assist- 
ance. He  has  already  advanced  the  money  neces- 
sary for  our  removal ;  he  will  follow  up  your  father's 
researches  for  him  ;  he  will  supply  Lionel's  wants 
at  Oxford  for  the  present,  and  use  his  interest 
to  get  him  a  scholarship,  and  that  he  insists  on 
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doing,    without   wounding  the    dear  boy   by  a 
knowledge  of  the  obligation. 

Juliet's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  murmured, 
"  May  Heaven  reward  and  bless  him  !" 

"  Ah  !  Juliet,11  said  her  mother,  "  from  what 
I  have  seen  to-day  I  am  convinced  Cousin  Geoffty 
is  indeed  fervently,  sincerely  attached  to  you. 
Hitherto  the  great  disparity  in  your  years,  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  your  dispositions,  have 
made  me  unwilling  to  admit  this  conviction ;  but 
now,  when  difficulty  and  danger  encompass  us 
on  every  side — when  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
the  portion  of  the  unfortunate,  coldness  and 
scorn,  I  cannot  but  appreciate  the  earnest  de- 
votion, the  boundless  generosity,  the  respectful 
tenderness  of  Geoftry's  heart.  I  believe  that  heart 
is  yours,  Juliet.  I  am  sure  that  a  little  more  de- 
cided encouragement  would  secure  it  eternally." 
"  More  decided,  mama !"  exclaimed  Juliet. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely  you  cannot  think 
I  have  ever  given  him  any  encouragement." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  you 
have  seemed  pleased  with  his  attentions  ;  you 
have  corresponded  with  him  when  absent ;  you 
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have  always  welcomed  him  joyously  when  present. 
Either  you  have  been  strangely  blind  to  his  par- 
tiality, or  you  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  have  not 
discouraged  it.  I  am  sure  my  Juliet  would  not 
trifle  with  the  feelings  of  any  one,  least  of  all,  of 
one  so  kind.  Should  he  propose,  my  love,  and 
should  you  feel  that  you  can  be  happy  with  him, 
you  will  have  my  sincerest  approbation,  and  your 
father's  delighted  acquiescence.'1 

Juliet  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  possibility  of  such  an  union 
calmly  discussed — discussed  as  an  advantageous 
match,  which  her  parents  would  sanction — not 
an  awful  sacrifice,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  would  endeavour  to  endure.  She 
felt  that,  for  their  sakes,  perhaps  it  were  possible 
to  immolate  herself ;  but  for  her  own,  for  mere 
worldly  advantages,  to  give  up  all  romantic 
hopes — all  portion  in  the  fairy  land  in  which  each 
young  heart  has  its  own  imaginary  freehold — 
herself  to  demolish  all  her  bright  and  air-built 
castles,  to  live  a  calm,  every -day  life,  in  common- 
place houses,  with  a  middle-aged  man — a  feeling 
approaching  to  anger  swelled  her  heart  as  these 
thoughts  arose,  which  again  melted  into  grati- 
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tude  as  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  recapitulated  all  that 
Cousin  Geoffry  had  done. 

Juliet  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  of 
her  feelings ;  she  rushed  to  her  mother's  side, 
fell  on  her  knees,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  sobbed,  in  half  uttered  words,  "Do  not — do 
not,  dearest  mother,  urge  me  to  such  a  union, 
unless  you  wish  to  break  my  heart.  I  have  been 
vain  and  trifling ;  I  have  been  pleased  with  his 
attentions ;  I  have  courted  his  admiration ;  but 
I  have  never  intended  to  deceive  him.  I  would 
rather  earn  my  bread  by  the  labour  of  my  hands 
in  exile  with  you,  than  live  in  opulence  at  home 
as  the  wife  of  one  I  must  always  honour  and 
esteem,  but  whom  I  could  never  love.  Help 
me  then,  dearest  mother,  to  escape  such  a  trial 
as  the  refusing  Cousin  Geoffry  would  be." 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  embraced  and  comforted  her 
agitated  child,  and  at  the  moment  Cousin  Geoffry 
returned  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Cribber,  think- 
ing a  gentleman  with  a  pheaton  and  pair  had  a 
right  to  an  opinion  of  his  own,  had  allowed  her- 
self to  be  so  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  consent  to 
their  staying  till  the  next  day,  without  replacing 
more  than  double  the  crockery  they  had  broken. 


CHAPTER  V. 

La  Bruyere  says,  "  II  est  doux  de  rencontrer 
les  yeux  de  celui  auquel  on  vient  de  donner.11 
Poor  Juliet  felt  it  was  far  from  delightful  to 
meet  the  gaze  of  one  from  whom  we  have  just 
received  important  favours.  Hitherto  the  obli- 
gations between  her  and  Cousin  Geoffry  had 
been  in  some  degree  mutual.  Cousin  Geoffry 
had  lavished  elegant  trinkets,  pretty  books,  and 
kind  attentions  upon  the  sisters ;  but  then  Juliet 
and  Blanche  had  been  constantly  engaged  in 
working  watch-guards  and  chains,  and  purses, 
and  all  kinds  of  nick-nacks,  and  doing  all  that 
girlish  ingenuity  and  innocent  friendship  could 
suggest,  in  return  for  his  offerings  of  taste  and 
affluence.  Their  prettiest  drawings  were  made 
for  him ;  their  choicest  flowers  were  reared  for 
him ;  he  had  had  the  refusal  of  a  large,  sleek 
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pet  cat,  a  rabbit,  a  squirrel,  and  a  matchless 
canary  bird — strange  gifts,  perhaps,  to  offer 
to  a  man  of  fashion,  living  in  London,  but 
which  were  far  stronger  proofs  of  the  affection 
of  the  offerers  than  more  splendid  presents 
which  the  great  confer,  rather  as  evidences  of 
their  own  affluence,  than  pledges  of  their  regard 
for  others.  But  Juliet  now,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  the  full  sense  of  an  obligation  which  she  had 
no  hope,  no  chance  of  repaying.  She  hastily 
rose  as  Cousin  Geofiry  entered  the  room,  and 
ran  towards  him,  then  suddenly  paused,  trem- 
bled, and  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and  quiver- 
ing lips. 

Her-  agitation,  her  recent  tears,  surprised 
Geoffry,  who  had  rarely  seen  her  but  as  a  bril- 
liant, playful  creature.  He  knew  not  to  what  her 
emotion  was  attributable.  Perhaps,  as  vanity  is 
ever  ready  at  the  door  of  man's  heart,  it  glided 
in   with   the   suggestion,    that    the    sorrow   of 

OB  ' 

parting  from  him,  had  wrought  the  change  he 
witnessed.  At  all  events,  his  manner  was  so 
affectionately  earnest,  his  voice  and  looks  were 
so  lover-like,  that  Juliet  felt  her  heart  thrill,  and 
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her  manner  change,  and  hating  herself  for  her 
ingratitude,  it  was  almost  with  a  shriek  of  joy 
she  recognised  at  the  gate  the  post-chaise  con- 
taining Blanche,  and  hailed,  in  the  return  of 
her  sister,  a  momentary  change  of  subject  and 
situation,  and  an  excusable  occupation  for  her- 
self in  the  reception  and  welcome  of  the  new 
arricee — nor  was  it  long  after  the  interchange  of 
their  affectionate  salutations,  that  she  found  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  with  Blanche  from 
the  sitting-room. 

The  moment  they  reached  their  own  apart- 
ment, she  hastened  to  confide  to  her  all  her  cares 
and  fears,  and  felt  almost  ashamed,  after  a 
prelude  which  led  Blanche  to  imagine  that 
some  dire  and  dreadful  disaster  had  either  be- 
fallen or  still  threatened  the  family,  to  find  she 
had  nothing  to  reveal  but  her  apprehension  of 
a  most  advantageous  declaration  from  the  amiable 
Cousin  Geoffry. 

Blanche,  who  was  much  more  demure  and 
matter-of-fact  than  her  sister,  and  who  had  re- 
marked none  of  the  tokens  of  devotion  upon 
which  Juliet,  with  girlish  pertinacity,   insisted, 
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was  rather  disposed  to  laugh  at  her  sister's 
vanity  than  pity  her  distress. 

"  And  is  this  all,  you  silly  girl  V  said  she,  em- 
bracing her,  "  has  he  never  said,  never  written  a 
word  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  means  to 
propose  to  you." 

"  Never,11  said  Juliet,  "  but  then  his  looks,  his 
manner !" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  forgive  my  laughing,  love  !"  said 
Blanche,  "  but  at  this  rate  a  few  fashionable 
balls  would  certainly  break  your  heart;  in  the 
gay  world  every  man  looks  and  speaks  as  though 
he  were  actually  dying  for  you ;  but  just  when 
you  begin  in  the  tenderness  of  your  nature  to 
repent  having  made  him  miserable  for  life,  you 
see  him  acting  precisely  the  same  part  in  another 
corner  of  the"  room,  gazing  with  the  same  die- 
away  devotion  on  his  next  partner,  and  not  im- 
possibly turning  you  into  the  most  elegant 
ridicule  possible  for  her  special  amusement.  Oh ! 
it  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  to  see  a 
little  of  life,  Juliet,"  added  Blanche,  with  an 
important  air,  justified,  as  she  probably  ima- 
gined, by  her  having,  as  we  already  knowT,  been 
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to  a  few  London  parties  with  Lady  Saekville. 
having  moreover  dissipated  a  month  with  her,  at 
a  popular  watering-place. 

"  Well,  Blanche,"  said  Juliet,  "  you  have  re- 
lieved my  mind  from  an  intolerable  burden.  I 
had  half  decided  on  speaking  to  Cousin  Geonry 
himself;  I  thought  it  would  be  more  generous  to 
tell  him  the  state  of  my  feelings  rather  than  to 
let  him  propose." 

"  My  dear  Juliet,"  cried  Blanche,  ;'  if  you  had 
done  any  such  thing,  you  would  have  made  your- 
self positively  ridiculous.  Do  bear  in  mind  the 
old  maxim,  never  to  say  no,  till  you're  asked. 
How  would  you  have  looked  if,  after  you  had  so 
considerately  opened  your  mind  to  him,  he  had 
appeared  not  to  comprehend  you,  and,  perhaps, 
have  asked  you  with  a  smile  of  incredulous  sur- 
prise what  you  could  possibly  mean  f1 

u  Oh,  heaven  knows,  dearest  Blanche,"  said 
Juliet,  hiding  her  blushing  face  on  her  sister's 
shoulder,  "I  should  have  looked  very,  very  foolish ; 
and  even  as  it  is,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  thought  of  such  a  thing — however,  I  have 
been  as  cold  and  constrained  in  my  maimer  to 
him  as  I  could." 
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"  Cold  and  constrained  to  Cousin  Geoffry  !" 
said  Blanche,  "cold  and  constrained  to  one  who, 
as  you  tell  me,  has  saved  our  father — who  will 
not  only  supply  dear  Lionel's  wants  at  college, 
but  even  spare  him  the  humiliation  of  knowing 
that  he  does  so — for  shame,  for  shame,  my  dar- 
ling Juliet,  your  all-absorbing  vanity  has  led  you 
farther  than  I  anticipated.  Come  down  stairs 
at  once,  and  ma"ke  the  best  atonement  you  can : 
fear  nothing.  Men  now-a-days  are  not  so  ready 
to  propose,  as  aunt  Sackville  says — very  few  do 
propose — people  get  married  in  their  turn  by 
accident,  or  ladies  themselves  come  forward — but 
a  good  regular  formal  proposal  is  what  she  de- 
clares she  never  saw  happen  but  once  in  her 
life,  and  that  was  addressed  to  herself.  By  the 
bye,  Gertrude  is  to  marry  Sir  Croesus." 

"  Sir  Croesus  !"  exclaimed  Juliet :  "  what  the 
proud,  the  beautiful  Gertrude  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blanche,  "  she  thinks  that  his 
wealth  will  feed  her  pride  and  adorn  her  beauty, 
and  Clara  tells  me,  that  upon  that  occasion  the 
offer  was  more  on  Gertrude's  side  than  on 
his." 

"  Oh,  Blanche  !"  said  Juliet  incredulously. 
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"  As  I  told  you,  you  know  nothing  of  the 
world,'1  said  Blanche,  with  all  the  superiority  of 
eighteen  over  seventeen,  "so  now  come  down 
to  your  imaginary  lover,  and  allow  me  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  the  affair  for  myself." 

"  Well,  Blanche;1  said  Juliet,  "  if  we  do  go 
down,  you  must  not  leave  me  alone  with  him." 

"  Oh,  never  fear,11  said  Blanche,  archly,  "you 
may  trust  me." 

"  But  you  will  not  V  said  Juliet. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  sister ;  "but  rely  upon 
it  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  even  if  I  do."" 

"  Ah !  you  will  see,  Blanche,"  said  Juliet : 
"  notice  his  voice,  his  manner." 

"  Come,  Miss  Juliet,"  said  Blanche,  affecting 
to  scold,  "  if  you  do  not  wish  him  to  admire  you, 
why  are  you  so  constantly  looking  at  yourself  in 
your  glass  ?  I  am  sure  I  shall  see  nothing  but 
the  result  of  your  vanity— there,  there,  those 
curls  will  do  mighty  well,  particularly  as  your 
object  is  to  drive  a  gentle  swain  away." 

Saying  which,  Blanche  playfully  forced  her 
sister  from  the  mirror,  and  with  her  arm  around 
her  neck,  accompanied  her  down  stairs. 

vol.  i.  e 
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Upon  their  arrival  in  the  drawing-room,  Juliet 
perceived  with  delight  that  her  father  no  longer 
looked  wretched,  nor  did  her  mother  appear  de- 
jected ;  they  were  arranging  various  plans  for 
the  future,  with  Cousin  Geofiry,  who  was  de- 
scribing his  interview  with  Mrs.  Cribber  with 
great  humour  and  vivacity — in  the  middle  of 
which  narrative,  Blanche  whispered  to  Juliet. 
"  that,  in  spite  all  she  had  said,  she  did  not 
think  that  he  looked  very  love-sick." 

Juliet  coloured ;  a  peculiar  change  of  expression 
in  Geofiry's  countenance  made  her  almost  suspect 
that  he  had  over-heard  the  remark — his  senses 
were  very  acute — but  then  the  distance  was 
great —and  even  had  he  heard,  he  could  scarcely 
have  understood  the  point  of  the  allusion. 

She  felt  reassured  at  the  thought ;  but  after 
a  little  while,  she  began  to  feel  angry  at  finding 
him  entirely  engrossed  by  a  conversation  in 
which  she  was  taking  no  part,  even  apparently 
unconscious  of  her  presence :  this  was  the 
more  tormenting,  as  Juliet  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  a  little  quiet  smile  playing  on  Blanche's 
lip,  and  an  arch  and  comic  expression  beaming 
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in  her  eyes  every  time  their  looks  met,  con- 
veying a  notice  of  her  conviction  that  she  was 
right  in  her  surmises  as  to  the  Cousin's  indiffer- 
ence. Could  it  be  that  she  really  had  mistaken 
his  sentiments — he  was  discussing  their  de- 
parture as  calmly  as  if  it  were  not  to  separate 
him  from  all  that  made  life  dear  to  him — he 
drew  near  Blanche,  kindly,  almost  fondly,  took 
her  hand,  and  thanked  her  for  the  delight  her 
society  had  caused  him. 

"  To  you,  dearest  Blanche,  and  to  your  lively 
little  sister,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  all  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life ;  you  must  do  me  the  kindness 
to  accept  these  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity ;"  say- 
ing which  he  presented  her  with  two  cases  of 
pearl  ornaments,  adding  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  when 
you  wear  these  trifles,  let  your  thoughts  wander 
for  a  moment  from  the  gay  circles  which  you  are 
destined  to  enchant,  to  dwell  on  him  who  would 
have  sought  those  pearls  beneath  the  deepest 
seas  to  convince  you  and  your  sweet  little  sister 
how  dearly  he  loves  you  both  :  as  senior,  dearest 
Blanche,  you  have  the  right  of  choice — my  heart 
acknowledges  no  preference." 
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"  Sweet  little  sister" — uno  preference,"  thought 
Juliet,  "what!  am  I  then  really  become  a 
secondary  consideration  V  and  as  the  idea  flashed 
into  her  mind,  bright  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  flush  of  wounded  vanity  crossed  her  cheek. 
Her  embarrassment  was  really  painful,  while 
Blanche  opened  the  cases  submitted  to  her  choice, 
expressed  her  rapturous  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, and  asked  Geoffry's  opinion  as  to  which 
Ferroniere  was  best  suited  to  her  brow. 

Ashamed  of  the  new  feelings  which  fluttered 
at  her  heart,  she  drew  near  to  assist  Blanche  in 
fastening  the  ornament,  and  said,  "  how  shall  we 
thank  you,  dear  cousin,  for  this  and  all  other 
tokens  of  regard  I  Oh,  do  believe  that  go  where 
we  may,  we  can  never  meet  a  friend  we  shall 
value  so  much." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  Juliet,"  said  Cousin  Geoffry, 
"  he  would  have  made  himself  more  valuable  had 
his  heart  permitted  him  to  be  less  officious  in  his 
devotion  to  his  pretty  cousins  ?" 

Juliet  looked  up  with  surprise — there  was  a 
melancholy  dignity  in  his  face  and  manner  as  he 
spoke  which  became  him  well. — When  she  had 
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considered  him  as  a  lover  to  be  avoided,  he 
had  seemed  to  her  unromantie,  ungraceful,  and 
certainly  ill  suited  to  her ;  but  the  moment  the 
mystification  was  cleared  up,  and  he  became  un- 
attainable, he  forthwith  appeared  at  once  digni- 
fied, handsome,  intellectual,  and  even  graceful. 

"  And  was  I  vain  enough  to  believe  that  I  had 
brought  my  proud  cousin  to  my  feet  V  said  Ju- 
liet :  "  have  I  troubled  myself  to  crush  his  hopes, 
when  after  all,  he  has  entertained  none, while,  from 
what  he  has  said,  it  is  clear  he  has  suspected  my 
folly,  and  despises  me  for  it — at  least  I  must 
win  him  back  to  the  former  kindness  of  his 
manner,  for  the  change  is  more  than  I  can  bear."" 

"  Come  !  let  me  see  how  these  pearls  become 
that  pretty  forehead  of  yours,  Juliet  !"  said 
Cousin  Geoftry,  "  Blanche  looks  lovely  in  hers." 
Juliet  took  the  pearls  with  a  smile  of  gratitude, 
and  turned  to  the  glass. 

"  Ah  !  it  will  not  do  after  Blanche,"  said  she, 
turning  back  again  with  an  air  of  mute  despair  ; 
"  will  it,  dear  cousin  V* — seeing,  however,  at  the 
moment,  that  with  her  coal  black  hair,  her  sparkling 
eyes,  and  clear  brown  skin,  the  tiara  gave  her  the 
e  3 
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air  of  an  Eastern  Queen — "  my  gipsey-face  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  scarlet  hood — now  you  see  the  real 
advantage  of  a  fair  complexion — it  loses  nothing 
by  coming  in  contact  even  with  pearls." 

Juliet  had  frequently  heard  Geoffry  say  how 
much  he  preferred  the  warm  da  Vinci  glow  of 
the  clear  brunette,  so  characteristic  of  the  im- 
passioned daughters  of  the  south,  to  the  marble 
tone  of  colouring — the  unsunned  snow,  meet 
mantle  for  the  heart  of  ice.  She  was  therefore 
unprepared  to  hear  him  say — "abstractedly, 
Juliet,  I  do  not  prefer  a  fair  complexion,  at  least 
not  much ;  but  generally  speaking  (for  here  at 
least  it  cannot  apply)  there  is  less  of  selfishness 
and  vanity  in  the  blonde  than  in  the  brunette  :  I 
think  that  a  fair  complexion  often  bespeaks  a 
gentle  feminine  nature,  and  that  a  fond  blue  eye 
seems  sometimes  to  have  borrowed  from  heaven 
not  merely  its  hue  but  its  expression." 

Saying  which,  he  turned  to  the  table  and  took 
up  Juliet's  guitar,  and  sang  sotto  wee  the  well- 
known  French  air — 

"  Les  yeux  noirs  et  les  yeux  bleus." 

and  as  he  ended  with — 
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"  Les  yeux  noirs  annonceut  la  finesse, 
Les  yeux  bleus  la  bonte." 

He  took  a  hand  of  either  of  them  and  said, 
"  however,  a  middle-aged  troubadour  requires  all 
the  bonte  of  the  one,  and  may  excite  all  the  finesse 
of  the  other  :  I  see  your  father  and  mother  in  the 
garden,  let  us  join  them." 

"  Wait  a  moment, "  said  Blanche,  "  while  I 
go  and  give  Aileen  some  directions  about 
packing." 

"  Dear  little  Juliet  will  do  that,"  said  GeofFry  ; 
"  I  am  impatient,  Blanche,  for  your  opinion  on 
my  new  grays." 

Juliet  hastened  up  stairs.  "  Vain  simpleton 
that  I  have  been  !"  said  she  to  herself,"  manoeuv- 
ring to  avoid  a  tete-d-tete  to  which  he  attaches  no 
importance,  and  for  winch  it  is  but  too  clear  he 
has  no  desire." 

She  looked  from  the  window  on  the  stair-case 
as  she  passed  and  saw  Blanche  leaning  on 
Geofiry's  arm — he  stopped  to  gather  a  flower 
for  her,  and  presented  it  to  her  with,  what  Juliet 
at  the  moment  fancied  a  kingly  grace — "  how 
handsome,  how  dignified  he  looks  !"  thought  the 
e  4 
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little  coquette ;  "I  cannot  help  admiring  him, 
though  I  do  not  love  him.  It  would  be  a  triumph 
to  win  such  a  man,  and  I  thought  t hat- 
triumph  mine,  and  then  regretted  it.  I  trust  he 
will  never  know  of  my  folly,  and  I  hope  that 
Blanche  will  not  indulge  her  malice  by  laughing 
at  me.  Strange,  too,  that  my  mother  should  have 
been  so  much  mistaken — but  mothers  often 
overrate  a  daughter's  attractions.  Is  he  going, 
really  going  without  saying  good  bye  to  me  V 
burst  from  her  lips  though  she  was  alone,  and  a 
flush  of  surprise  and  mortification  suffused  her 
cheek  as  she  saw  Geoffry  and  her  father  step 
into  the  phaeton,  and  drive  off  from  the  gate. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  she  felt  particu- 
larly anxious — she  scarcely  knew  why — that  her 
mother  and  sister  should  not  be  left  to  a  tete-a-tete 
discussion  of  the  family  affairs,  and  accordingly 
hastening  to  join  them,  found  that  her  father  and 
cousin  were  gone  into  town  on  business — to  make 
purchases,  to  obtain  passports,  and  to  complete 
all  other  necessary  arrangements  for  their  de- 
parture, which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day,  and 
were  to  return  to  dinner. 
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"  You  must  make  all  your  preparations  directly, 
dearest  girls,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  we  start 
early  in  the  morning  :  and  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  this  evening,  as  Geofiry  dines  here,  and  I 
shall  be  occupied  till  dinner  in  writing  to  dear  Lio- 
nel. Poor  Lionel — how  much  happier  should  I  be 
if  I  could  but  see  him  before  we  went  !  yet  I  am 
sure,"  continued  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "I  ought  to  feel 
my  happiness  at  the  present  moment  unalloyed — 
Cousin  Geofiry  has  offered  to  be  our  banker : 
even  gaiety  and  indulgences  are  within  our  reach, 
if  we  choose  to  purchase  them  by  incurring 
obligation,  and  sacrificing  independence.  Our 
choice  lies  between  strict,  and  often  painful 
economy — or  the  borrowing  sums,  which  as  we 
know  we  cannot  repay  them,  we  must  feel 
to  be  positive  gifts.  Your  father's  half-pay — 
the  rents  of  some  houses — and  the  sale  of  our 
plate  and  my  jewels — will  secure  us  about  five 
hundred  a  year.  Abroad,  that  will  ensure  us  at 
least  moderate  comfort — but  nowhere  will  it 
admit  of  any  approach  to  luxury  without  pro- 
ducing an  extravagance  which  must  eventually 
be  fatal." 

e  5 
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"  And  Lionel,  mama  V  said  Blanche. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  about  Lionel  I  am  most  anxious, 
love,"  answered  her  mother.  "  Lionel  would,  I 
think,  shrink  from  a  sense  of  dependency  as 
much  as  we  do.  I  trust  that  interest  may  be  made 
to  get  him  a  scholarship — and  then,  do  you  not 
fancy,  my  dear,  dear  girls,  that  by  giving  up  for 
a  time  all  outward  show — avoiding  all  parties, 
and  the  expenses  they  entail — spurning,  in  short, 
all  the  finery  of  life,  if  it  must  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  moral  dignity  ...  do  you  not  think 
that  living  thus,  we  might,  till  Lionel  takes  his 
degree,  appropriate  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  even  of  so  slender  an  income  as  ours  will 
be,  to  his  service?  that,  with  a  scholarship, 
and  rigid  economy  on  his  part  (if  he  has  the 
spirit  to  sacrifice  paltry  vanity  to  proper  pride), 
will  enable  him  to  complete  his  educational  career 
unshackled  by  debt,  and  undegradedby  obligation." 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  dearest  mother,1'  exclaimed  both 
sisters  at  once,  for  they  both  felt  assured  of  a  mu- 
tuality of  readiness  and  anxiety  to  control  and 
curtail  their  expenditure  in  matters  which,  after 
all,  were  not  strictly  essential  to  their  comfort. 
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"  We  might  give  him  two  hundred  a  year,1" 
exclaimed  the  sanguine  Juliet. 

"  We  will  be  firm  in  saving  one  hundred  and 
fifty,"  said  the  more  moderate  Blanche. 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  ;t  in  the  midst 
of  these  hastily  formed  resolutions,  do  not  forget 
Cousin  Geofiry's  kindness — do  not  fail  to  return 
thanks  to  Providence,  that  should  our  plans  be 
defeated,  our  foresight  assist  as  little,  or  accident 
overturn  our  well-laid  schemes,  we  can  yet  avail 
ourselves  of  our  dear  Cousin's  assistance,  which 
it  would  be  very  disgraceful  to  claim,  merely  to 
gratify  our  vanity  or  selfishness  " 

After  indulging  in  the  sort  of  conversation  in 
which  experimentalists  in  new  sciences  love  to 
maintain,  the  family  trio  separated,  to  meet  again 
at  dinner,  graced  and  enlivened,  as  it  was  to  be, 
by  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
Cousin  Geonry. 

The  party  assembled — dinner  was  served,  and 
passed  off  cheerfully.  Cousin  Geonry  was  in 
high  spirits,  the  sanguine  St.  Aubyn  again  full 
of  hope,  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  saw  before 
her  a  calm,  safe  life  of  retirement  for  the  future. 
e  6 
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felt  gratefully  and  tranquilly  happy.  Juliet 
alone,  when  she  gazed  on  Geoffry's  animated 
countenance,  and  listened  to  his  exceedingly 
agreeable  conversation,  felt  a  sort  of  humiliat- 
ing consciousness  of  her  late  presumption,  and  a 
pang  of  mortified  vanity.  This  feeling  imparted 
an  unusual  and  unconscious  softness  to  her 
voice  and  manner.  The  blush  of  doubt,  of 
regret,  of  hope,  and  of  something  not  altogether 
unallied  to  shame,  kept  her  cheek  in  an  intermit- 
tent glow,  which  gave  an  unusual  brilliancy  to 
her  beauty. 

Blanche,  who  had  been  much  more  earnest 
and  useful  in  superintending  the  packing  than 
her  volatile  sister,  had  arrayed  herself  hastily 
for  dinner ;  but  Juliet  had  made  a  very  careful 
and  becoming  toilet — the  contrast  gave  an  un- 
wonted advantage  to  the  pretty  brunette;  and 
Cousin  Geonry  gazed  at  her  with  a  half  reluct- 
ant admiration.  Her  manner  towards  him  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  grateful.  He  had  procured  for 
their  voyage  every  species  of  travelling  comfort, 
all  the  portable  cases  and  pocket  companions 
which  make  English  travellers  so  inconveniently 
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unportable.  He  had  ordered  a  relay  of  his  own 
horses  to  be  on  the  road  to  Brighton,  where 
they  were  to  embark  for  Dieppe,  and  insisted  on 
their  travelling  in  his  carriage,  attended  by  his 
servants.  He  had  been  so  kind,  so  prevoyant, 
so  generous,  and  so  careful,  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
and  her  daughters  thanked  him  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  both  the  girls  felt  that  they  almost  loved  him. 
When  the  ladies  left  the  table,  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  hastened  to  her  room  to  complete  her 
letter  to  her  son. 

Juliet  and  Blanche  betook  themselves  to  one 
of  the  drawing-room  windows,  which  was  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  literally  curtained 
with  roses.  Blanche  had  just  begun  rallying 
Juliet  upon  her  expressed  anxiety,  that  she 
should  protect  her  against  the  serious  advances 
of  Cousin  Geoffry,  the  evidence  of  which  ap- 
peared in  fact  to  be  absent,  when  they  both 
started,  and  Juliet  almost  shrieked — a  well- 
known  voice  was  heard  crying, 

"  Mrs.  Cribber  !  Mrs.  Cribber  !  pay  that  Jarvie 
three  bobs  and  a  tizzy  for  me,  will  you  ?  I  know 
you've  no  end  of  tin,  old  un." 
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"  It  seems,  sir,  you've  no  end  of  brass,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Cribber. 

"  And  I'd  thank  you,"  added  the  slang  gentle- 
man, "  to  see  that  nobody  walks  into  my  cloak- 
bag,  Mrs.  Cribber." 

"  I'd  thank  you  to  walk  out  of  my  flower-gar- 
den, sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cribber,  shutting  her  window 
in  the  face  of  the  speaker,  who,  having  flung  the 
cabman  who  had  conveyed  him  thither  a  crown, 
without  waiting  for  change  or  thanks,  vaulted 
into  the  drawing-room  through  the  cockney 
casement  at  which  Blanche  and  Juliet  were 
standing. 

"  Lionel — dearest  Lionel !"  exclaimed  Juliet, 
as  the  stranger  thus  made  his  very  unexpected 
appearance,  "is  it  you ?     How  did  you  come V 

"  Come  !"  said  Lionel,  "  Oh  !  sub  rosd,  on  the 
sly,  as  you  see,  if  you  know  what  that  is,"  at  the 
same  time  shaking  off  the  rose  leaves  which  his 
sudden  leap  had  scattered  over  him.  "  Come," 
added  he,  giving  both  the  girls  what  might  be 
called  a  hearty  smack,  and  catching  them  both 
in  his  arms,  and  running  with  them  to  the  door, 
"  come,  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  until  you've 
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both  promised  that  I  shall  not  be  pestered  or 
bored  with  lectures  or  lamentations." 

"  Dearest  Lionel,  Cousin  Geoffry  will  be  com- 
ing in,"  said  Juliet ;  "  think  how  very  absurd  we 
shall  all  look  !""  and  they  struggled  to  get  away 
from  his  embrace. 

"  Well  !  do  you  promise  P1  said  Lionel. 

"  I  think  I  hear  Cousin  Geoffry,"  said  Juliet. 

"  Well,  then,  by  jingo,  if  you  do  not  promise 
directly,"  said  Lionel,  "  111  just  take  ye  both  up 
in  my  arms  and  march  you  right  into  the  dining- 
room." 

"  I  promise,  for  one,"  said  Juliet,  in  an 
absolute  fright. 

u  So  do  I,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Well  now,  then,"  said  Lionel,  as  he  let  them 
go,  "  don't  look  so  like  two  frightened  hares, 
but  tell  me  some  news.  Where's  the  governor  I 
Did  he  get  my  letter  I  Is  he  up  to  my  wanting 
some  more  tin  f 

"  Do  speak  intelligibly,  dearest  Lionel,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  said  Juliet ; 
"  mama  is  now  writing  you  a  long  letter." 
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"  Full  of  golden  precepts,"  said  Blanche,  archly. 

"  Precepts  be — eh  V  said  Lionel,  "if  it  isn't 
full  of  tin,  it  will  do  me  no  good.  But,  I  say, 
July,  tell  us  how  do  you  all  get  on  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lionel  V  said  Blanche, 
"What  is  tin  V 

"  Tin  !"  said  Lionel,  "Heaven  bless  your  sweet 
simplicity  !  tin  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world, 
and  the  next  best  to  tin  is  tick." 

Without  the  least  idea  as  to  what  he  meant, 
the  girls  laughed,  and  were  quite  delighted  in 
looking  at  the  tall  young  freshman,  with  a  due 
degree  of  sisterly  pride,  although  he  was  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  bad  taste — with  studs,  and 
chains,  and  a  bunch  of  curls  sticking  out  from 
under  liis  hat. 

"  I  should  hardly  have  known  you,  Lionel, 
anywhere  else,"  said  Blanche.  "  How  different 
you  look,  to  what  you  did  when  we  last  saw  you  ! 
What  do  you  call  that  odd-looking  coat  f 

'•  This,"  said  Lionel,  "  Lord  bless  your  inno- 
cent heart ! — this  is  my  Cut-away? 

"  And  how,"  said  Blanche,  "  how,  dear  Lionel, 
did  you  get  all  these  things  f 
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i;  Tick,  love,  tick,"  said  Lionel,  "  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  tin,  as  I  have  before  taken  the  liberty 
of  remarking." 

"  Do  tell  me  what  tick  means,"  said  Juliet, 
"  for  except  a  dreadful  disorder  which  grandm'a 
once  had  in  her  left  eye — " 

"  Grandmamafsaid  Lionel,  "bless  your  heart! 
all  my  eye — she  never  had  it.  Tick  means 
trust — credit." 

"  Credit  !"  said  Blanche,  in  horror ;  while  Ju- 
liet, still  more  terrified,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
turned  her  eyes  towards  heaven. 

"  Credit,"  said  Juliet,  "  I  suppose  is  ready 
money." 

"  Not  a  bad  shot,  by  Jove !"  said  Lionel. 
"  Come,  you're  not  such  a  slow  coach,  after  all." 

"  Oh !  Lionel,  what  will  our  dear  mother 
say?"  said  Blanche.  "  Lionel,  when  you  incurred 
all  these  expenses  you  did  not  know  that  we  were 
on  the  brink  of  ruin — you  did  not  know  that  we 
were  about  to  leave  England,  in  order  to  save 
you,  out  of  our  income,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year — all,  I  fear,  you  can  have." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  said  Lionel,  making  an  extraor- 
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clinary  grimace.  "  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year ! — Blanche,  my  darling,  it  would  not  keep 
me  in  pinks  and  top-boots  for  half  the  time. 
Why,  what  could  you  expect  \  You  must  have 
known  I  should  live  in  respectable  style.1" 

"  Respectable,  dearest  Lionel,"  said  Juliet ; 
"  and  is  it  respectable  to  run  in  debt  V 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Lionel.  "  Why,  you 
are  no  go  in  Oxford  unless  you  have  plenty  of 
tick.  The  snobs  themselves  won't  send  in  their 
bills.  I  have  half  a  dozen  tailors  calling  in 
a  morning,  with  books  of  patterns  as  long  as 
High-street — I've  often  been  forced  to  order 
some  toggery  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  when  the 
chaps  find  out  a  thousand  beauties  in  a  man's 
figure — what  can  he  do  V 

"  Let  them  see  that  you  are  not  a  fool,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Perhaps  that  would  be  letting  him  see  more 
than  I  can  see  myself,"  said  Lionel. 

"Why  not  say  you  cannot  afford  it?"  said 
Juliet. 

"  I  did  try  that,"  said  Lionel,  "  and  the  scoun- 
drel offered  to  be  my  banker — he  only  wanted 
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my  custom,  not  my  money ;  and  after  he  had 
been  so  civil,  of  course  I  gave  it  to  him ; — but 
come,  no  grumbling — you  know  the  penalty. 
Where  are  they  all  ?  I  want  my  wine,  girls — 
Fm  in  very  bad  spirits,  dull  and  downcast — * 

'  Champagne  alone  can  cure 
The  anguish  I  endure,' 

as  Molly  Jones  says,"  saying  which  he  sank  into 
a  kind  of  reverie. 

"  Come,"  said  Blanche,  "  come — let  us  go  to 
papa — come." 

Lionel  started,  and,  as  if  suddenly  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  something  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  said,  in  a  hurried  and  whispered  tone, 
"  I  wish,  girls,  I  had  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  !"  said  Blanche  ;  "  why, 
what  do  you  want  with  a  thousand  pounds  ? — 
what  could  you  do  with  it  V 

"  Do  with  it !"  said  Lionel ;  "  you  little  sim- 
pleton !—  buy  a  team,  to  be  sure;  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  couple  of  hunters  for  the  season,  and  a  neat 
turn-out  in  the  way  of  drag,  of  some  kind." 

"  My  dearest  Lionel,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  talk  so,"  said  Juliet,  "  when  you  know  that 
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we  are  all  but  ruined,  and  are  going  abroad 
to-morrow,  to  exist,  rather  than  live  in  exile..'" 

"  Blanche,1'  exclaimed  Lionel,  "  upon  your  life 
and  soul  now,  is  that  true  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ? 
Why,  what  the  deuce  has  happened  \  Tell  me, 
my  darling  I11  saying  which  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms — tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  his  cheeks 
grew  pale.  "  Ruined,11  said  he,  "  how  ruined  \ 
My  dear  father !  my  poor  mother !"  and  he 
was  so  much  agitated  that  Blanche  felt  almost 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  change  which  the  un- 
expected intelligence  had  produced  in  his  manner 
and  appearance. 

"  Do  not  give  way,  dearest  Lionel,1'  said  she, 
kindly  ;  "all,  I  hope,  will  yet  be  well.  I  do  not 
know  all  the  particulars  ;""  (Blanche  shrank  from 
implicating  her  father ;)  "  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  the  strictest  economy  is  now  necessary,  both 
for  you  and  for  us.11 

Lionel  fell  into  another  reverie  ;  and  this  time 
the  result  was,  an  expressed  wish  that  he  had  a 
hundred  pounds. 

"  Well,  with  your  talents  you  may  soon  earn 
that,11  said  Blanche. 
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"HowT  said  the  mad-brained  youngster, 
looking  perfectly  helpless. 

Blanche  was  not  quite  prepared  to  point  out 
the  mode.  After  a  little  thought,  she  smiled, 
and  said,  "  Why,  you  know  you  were  captain 
of  Eton  once ;  and  you  must  be  a  better  scho- 
lar now — 

"  And  when  house  and  lands  are  gone,  and  spent, 
Thea  learning  is  most  excellent." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  have  been  reading 
hard—" 

"  Why,  I  have  had  no  time  for  reading,"  said 
Lionel.  "  The  joys  of  life  keep  one  up  so  late, 
that,  except  when  the  hounds  meet,  I  shirk  cha- 
pel, and  never  turn  out  of  my  snooze  till  eleven 
— then  a  set  of  jolly  dogs  keep  one  at  breakfast 
half  the  day,  betting  about  this  and  that — so 
that  Tve  hardly  time  to  get  a  canter  before  din- 
ner Then  dining  with  some  deuced  good  fellow 
keeps  one  engaged  till  it  is  time  to  go,  and 
"  wine"  with  another  good  fellow  ;  and  after  that, 
sup  with  a  third ;  and  being,  as  I  said  before, 
of  a  fast  college,  and  of  a  fast  set  in  it,  I  go  to 
bed  late,  and  get  up  late,  and  can't  cram" 
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"  Oh  !  Lionel,  unless  you  would  break  mama's 
heart,"  said  Blanche,  "  you  must  give  up  so 
odious,  so  vicious  a  life." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lionel,  "  I  will  give  up  any- 
thing— everything — if  I  can  but  get  some  tin — 
some  stumpy — eh! — and  I  think  I  shall;  for  I 
want  to  pay  two  or  three  cads — shady  birds — 
a  stupid  bet  or  two,  which  I  know  I  shall  lose ; 
and  then,  as  I  don't  think  they  are  the  best  set. 
I  shall  shirk  them.  I  was  deucedly  vexed  the 
other  day.  I  was  walking  with  a  set  of  them — 
to  be  sure  they  were  making  a  slightish  row — 
when  I  met  my  old  Eton  friend,  Horace  St. 
John,  just  come  out  of  the  schools,  having  got  a 
fourth,  a  slap-up  affair  for  him,  as  he  was  not 
much  given  to  reading,  and  only  went  in  for  a 
pass — and  the  varmint  cut  me  dead  as  a  stick." 

"  Horace    St.    John  !"    said    Blanche,    "  of 
Everton?" 

"  That's  the  ticket,"  said  Lionel ;   "  but  what 
do  you  know  of  him  V 

"  Oh  !  I  met  him,"  said  Blanche,  "  when  I  was 
staying  at  Aunt  Sackville's." 

"  Ah !"  said   Lionel,    "  just  the  sort  of  nob 
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she'd  try  to  nab.  Horace  is  all  the  go  at  Ox- 
ford. I  cant  think  how  he  has  managed  it — 
but  he  tops  the  best  set  in  Christ  Church." 

"  And  he  cut  you  V"  said  Blanche. 

"  Regular  cut,  dead  and  dry,  and  no  mistake," 
said  Lionel ;  "a  cool  thing  to  be  done  by  one 
Eton  chap  to  another.  He  might  have  made 
some  allowance  for  a  freshman,  if  he  had  fallen 
in  with  a  few  cads.  He  forgets  that  there  was 
a  time  when  I'd  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  him — aye,  and  that  I  have  done  it  before 
now" — and  Lionel's  eyes  glistened.  "  The  worst 
of  it  is,  a  set  of  his  toadies,  some  of  them  tufts 
too,  are  his  regular  tail,  and  show  front  to  cut 
me  too ;  but  if  any  one  of  them  tries  that  on," 
said  Lionel,  clenching  his  fist,  "that's  all — I 
love  Horace  as  I  should  a  brother,  and  do  what 
he  will,  I  am  ready  to  make  allowances — but  as 
for  his  toadies,  if  they  only  put  me  up  to  it,  111 
thrash  them  all,  like  so  many  curs — but.  I  say, 
girls,  come — let  us  go  to  the  governor  and  my 
mother.  I  guessed  from  your  letter,  Juliet,  that 
you  would  soon  be  on  the  wing  somewhere,  and 
so  I  made  a  start,  without  leave  or  licence,  to 
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see  the  last  of  you,  and  must  be  off,  on  my  way 
back,  in  an  hour.  Don't  look  so  cut  up,  Blanche,11 
said  he;  "I  have  plenty  of  fellows  ready  to  stand 
by  me,  and  with  me  —  so  banish  care,  my  lily — 
and  now  for  the  governor." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  young  Freshman,  spite  of  his  finery,  extra- 
vagance, and  slang,  was  brave,  generous,  and 
warm-hearted,  and  loved  by  his  parents  and 
sisters,  especially  Blanche,  who  reflected  with 
anger  and  mortification  upon  the  admitted  fact, 
that  Horace  St.  John  had,  as  Lionel  himself 
phrased  it,  "cut"  him;  she  became  indignant 
after  hearing  of  it,  that  he  should  have  presumed 
to  admire  Tier — and  felt  an  honest  pride  in  the 
recollection,  that  she  had  returned  his  homage 
with  coldness  and  indifference. 

After  an  affecting  interview  with  his  parents, 
and  a  satisfactory  "talk-over"  with  Cousin  Geofiry, 
from  whom  he  contrived  moreover  to  borrow 
the  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  thought  he 
happened  at  the  moment  to  want,  and  received 
some  excellent  accompanying  advice  on  the  sub- 

vol.  i.  f 
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ject  of  his  manners  and  style  of  conversation. 
Lionel,  with  an  emotion  he  vainly  sought  to 
conceal,  tore  himself  away  from  his  family, 
whispering  as  they  parted  to  Juliet, 

"Be  kind  to  Cousin  Geoflry,  cherish  him; 
he's  a  trump — no  cad  of  a  fellow — he  has 
stumped  me  lots  of  tin  to  put  all  straight.  Now 
Fll  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  Horace  shall  see 
that — though  I  may  be  a  freshman,  Fm  no  cad." 

He  was  gone  :  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  had  set  out  to 
walk  with  him  to  the  coach-office  whence  he 
was  to  start,  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  having  asked 
Cousin  Geofiry  (whose  carriage  still  waited)  to 
drive  her  and  Blanche  to  a  neighbouring  shop, 
they  retired  to  prepare  for  the  excursion. 

Juliet  and  Cousin  GeofFry  were  left  alone — she 
thought  of  his  kindness  to  Lionel,  and  longed  to 
thank  him — and  then  she  reflected  with  a  feeling 
of  wounded  vanity,  that  thanks  from  her,  had  no 
value  for  him. 

He  was  at  the  table  looking  over  some  engrav- 
ings of  female  heads — he  did  not  even  seem 
aware  of  her  presence  (a  sad  trial  to  a  coquette), 
so  she  went  to  the  piano- forte — she  played  a 
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valtz — still  unsuccessful : — next  she  hummed  a 
popular  air — still  he  took  no  notice.  At  last 
she  crossed  the  room  to  the  place  where  he  was 
standing,  leant  over  the  book  at  which  he  was 
gazing,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  said — 

"  Ah  !  that  is  one  of  the  fair  and  gentle  school 
of  beauties  which  you  prefer — nothing  of  the 
vain  and  selfish  brunette  style." 

"  Nothing, "  said  he,  as  he  playfully  drew  back 
the  long  black  curls  which  fell  upon  the  picture. 

"  That  is  a  face,"  added  he,  pointing  to  the 
engraving,  "  which  could  not  look  coldly  when 
parting  with  one  to  whom  its  smile  had  long  been 
dear — I  can  fancy  that  a  tear  might  tremble  in 
that  blue  eye — and  that  that  cheek  might  grow 
pale  for  the  woes  of  another." 

"  I  really  do  not  see,"  said  Juliet,  "  why  you 
should  confine  to  blue  eyes  and  fair  cheeks  the 
power  you  describe.  I  know  that  a  feeling,  grate- 
ful heart  may  equally  belong  to  the  dark  and 
the  fair." 

Cousin  Geoflry  looked  at  her — her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  her  cheek  was  pale. 

"  You  had  better  sport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
f  2 
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crater — -you  had  better  dally  with  the  cubs  of 
the  lioness  when  the  mother  is  at  hand,  than 
trifle  with  the  passions  of  a  heart  like  mine,'" 
suddenly  exclaimed  her  cousin:  "you  look  at 
this  moment  as  if  you  felt  deeply — if  you  do  not, 
you  are  that  worst  of  hypocrites — a  coquette — 
but  I  will  not  believe  it — falsehood  could  never 
look  so  fair  as  that !" 

"  Indeed,  Cousin  Geoflry,'"  said,  or  rather 
faltered  Juliet,  "  the  friendship  I  feel  for  you  .  .  ." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  friendship,  Juliet,"  said 
her  companion ;  "  you  know  that  I  adore  you  ; 
why  talk  of  friendship  to  the  man  who  worships 
you? — Juliet!"  added  he  in  a  hurried  manner, 
taking  her  trembling  hand,  "these  are  the  last 
words  which  for  many  months  we  shall  exchange 
alone.  Will  you  endeavour  to  repay  the  devo- 
tion of  a  heart  in  which  love  and  your  young 
bright  image  are  enshrined  ?  will  you  shun  all 
other  eyes  I  will  you  think  of,  live  for,  care  alone 
for  .  .  ." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  step  was 
heard — Cousin  Geoffry  let  fall  the  hand  of  his 
fair  companion,  and  Juliet  hastily  left  the  room. 
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When  she  reached  her  own  chamber,  she 
burst  into  tears;  the  thought  that  but  for  a 
mere  accidental  interruption  her  inexcusable 
coquetry  would  have  led  her  either  to  bind  her- 
self to  a  man  she  did  not  love,  or  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  loved  her — perhaps  to  alienate 
the  only  friend  of  her  unhappy  family — of  her 
brother — overwhelmed  her  with  grief  and  shame. 

Upon  such  accumulated  feelings  it  would  be 
vain  to  argue — the  effect  produced  by  the  con- 
duct she  had  thought  proper  to  pursue  will  be 
best  seen  and  understood  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  morning  the  St.  Aubyns  were  up  early, 
ready  for  their  start.  Cousin  Geoffry  was 
punctual  in  his  appearance — it  was  but  too 
evident  to  Juliet  that  he  wished  to  renew  the 
dialogue  of  the  preceding  day — equally  resolved 
was  she  to  avoid  it ;  and  as  those  who  know 
woman  best,  tell  us;  when  a  lady  makes  up 
her  mind,  she  can  always  manage  to  carry  her 
point. 

As  he  soon  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  being 
left  alone  with  her,  he  took  up  a  card  which  was 
lying  on  one  of  the  tables,  and  said,  "  Juliet,  let 
f3 
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me  write  you  a  riddle :"  he  proceeded  to  suit  the 
word  to  the  action,  and  in  a  few  moments  handed 
her  the  card.  She  took  it  to  the  window,  for 
at  the  first  glance  she  felt  her  colour  come  and 
go.  All,  except  Geonry,  were  too  much  en- 
grossed in  the  preparations  for  the  journey  to 
take  notice  of  her  proceedings.  She  read  the 
following  words  : — 

"  Ponder  well  on  what  I  have  said ;  it  would 
ill  suit  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  to  address  myself 
to  your  parents,  unless  he  were  certain  of  your 
concurrence — the  character  of  a  despairing  lover 
is  graceful  only  in  extreme  youth. — Let  what  has 
passed  be»  a  secret  between  us — remember,  I 
deny  myself  the  luxury  of  your  presence  ;  that  I 
endure  absence  from  all  I  love  ;  for  your  sake  I 
remain  behind,  to  provide  for  Lionel — to  devote 
myself  to  the  investigation  of  your  father's  claim — 
and  to  secure,  as  I  hope,  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence for  you  all.  All  I  ask  is,  when  I  rejoin 
you,  let  me  be  welcome." 

Juliet  trembled  at  the  implied  hope  these 
lines  implied,  that  her  hand  was  to  be  the  price 
of  Cousin  Geonry  s  services  to  her  family.     Her 
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first  impulse  was  to  let  him  understand  that  the 
sacrifice  was  impossible  :  but  then  Lionel — her 
parents — all,  all,  were  involved  in  the  decision. 
She  turned  to  write  a  few  words,  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  belief  in  the  consent  which  silence 
might  appear  to  give.  The  ordinary  establishment 
of  pens,  ink,  and  paper  had  been  removed,  and 
she  was  unable  to  fulfil  her  intentions.  Geoffry 
approached  her,  and  took  the  card  from  her 
trembling  hand,  and  unnoticed  dropped  it  into 
the  fire.  She  raised  her  eyes,  on  which  a  leaden 
weight  seemed  pressing.  She  hoped  by  some 
sign  to  remove  what  appeared  to  be  his  impres- 
sion as  to  the  effect  produced  by  his  appeal ;  but 
he  appeared  suddenly  to  avoid  her  look.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  he  was  occupied  in 
assisting  to  envelop  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  Blanche,  and 
Juliet  herself,  in  their  cloaks,  boas,  shawls,  and 
other  cold-repelling  pieces  of  extraneous  drapery. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  best  friend,''  said  St. 
Aubyn,  with  tearful  eyes,  wringing  Geofiry's 
hand ;  "  bless  him,  my  wife — bless  him,  my  chil- 
dren. Come  to  us,  dearest  cousin,  come  to  us  in 
our  exile  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity/-' 
f  4 
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"  Shall  I  be  welcome  to  all  P  said  Geoffry. 

At  such  a  moment — a  moment  on  which  his 
happiness  for  life  seemed  to  depend,  Juliet, 
labouring  under  an  agitation  she  could  ill  conceal, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  O  yes  P 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  Juliet,"  said  Geoffry. 
taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips. 

She  felt  in  an  instant  how  he  had  interpreted 
what  she  in  the  warmth  of  other  feelings  had  said, 
and  whispered  to  him  in  a  hurried  and  confused 
manner,  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  me  speak  to  you/" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her :  he  had  turned 
to  talk  to  the  weeping  mother,  of  her  favourite 
Lionel — her- effort  to  make  him  hear  or  under- 
stand her  failed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  they 
were  all  driven  in  Geonry's  comfortable  carriage 
from  the  gate  of  the  villa,  at  which  he  remained 
waving  his  last  adieus  with  his  hand,  and  watch- 
ing the  receding  party  till  they  were  lost  in  the 
distance. 

The  declaration  of  Cousin  Geoffry,  and  the 
interpretation  he  would  certainly  put  upon  her 
last  exclamation,  oppressed  and  agitated  Juliet 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  :    every  comfort  which 
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her  now  avowed  lover  had  secured  them  weighed 
upon  her  heart.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  sad,  for 
she  left  her  only  son  behind  ;  and  even  her  hus- 
band looked  unhappy,  as  he  remembered  that  his 
own  extravagance  had  occasioned  all  their  ills  and 
embarrassments.  Blanche  alone  seemed  to  bear 
up  against  the  change,  and  endeavoured  by  her  own 
example  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  her  companions. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  enlivened  by  the  cheerfulness 
of  her  daughter,  took  her  husband's  hand  in 
hers,  and  tried  to  raise  his  spirits  with  whis- 
pered words  of  comfort,  and  the  expression  of 
her  hopes  that  all  would  yet  be  well.  After  the 
first  agitation  had  subsided,  Juliet's  thoughts 
rested  upon  the  long  interval  which  must  elapse 
before  she  could  again  behold  Cousin  Geoffry, 
but  as  the  distance  between  them  increased,  her 
feelings  gradually  resumed  their  original  tone, 
and  his  influence  as  gradually  diminished  :  had 
she  loved  him,  the  effect  had  been  directly  con- 
trary, and  at  every  stage  she  would  have  wept 
the  more  bitterly  for  their  separation;  but  his 
vehement  and  unexpected  declaration  had  rather 
alarmed  than  interested  her  :  as  she  had  never 
f  5 
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loved,  there  was  no  sympathy  in  her  own  heart 
by  which  she  could  estimate  the  probable  anguish 
of  his.  The  love  of  another  scarcely  ever  appears 
real  to  us  unless  we  reciprocate  it;  and  so  Juliet 
tried  to  drive  Cousin  Geoffry  from  her  mind  as 
a  lover,  resolved  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was 
no  coquette  by  frankly  confessing  the  state  of 
her  heart  when  he  again  addressed  her — an  easy 
task  to  set  herself,  now  he  was  absent :  and 
having  so  resolved,  she  gave  up  her  mind,  with  a 
wild  sense  of  recovered  freedom,  to  all  the  bright 
visions  of  seventeen. 

In  process  of  time — which  will  fly,  let  what 
else  stand  still  that  may — the  journey  of  the 
exiled  family  terminated,  and  in  pursuance  of  all 
their  previous  arrangements,  they  embarked  in 
the  packet  which  was  to  convey  them  to  the 
continent. 

The  bustle  on  the  chain-pier — the  novelty  of 
their  circumstances,  the  gazes  and  remarks  of  the 
fanienti  loungers  of  a  watering-place,  and  the  ad- 
miration which  they  were  conscious  they  caused, 
filled  the  young  hearts  of  Juliet  and  Blanche 
with  feelings,    which  if  not  of  a  higher  order, 
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were  sufficiently  exciting  to  displace  for  the  time, 
those  with  which  they  had  before  been  occupied. 

The  signal  given,  away  steamed  the  packet, 
and  even  before  dark  the  white  cliffs  and  London- 
like parades  and  crescents  of  Brighton  had 
vanished  from  their  sights.  With  the  early  sun 
they  were  again  on  deck.  To  youthful  spirits 
like  theirs,  there  was  joy  in  the  fresh  morning 
air,  while  the  curled  sapphire  waves,  silver- 
crested,  seemed  to  gather  round  the  bows  of 
the  vessel  in  playful  gaiety.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 
to  whom  the  world  was  not  the  untried  region 
that  it  was  to  her  daughters,  and  whose  youthful 
buoyancy  of  heart  was  past,  remained  below ; 
and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  having  found  amongst  the 
valuable  library  of  the  packet  an  old  peerage, 
was  poring  over  it  in  the  faith — deluded  man — 
of  its  correctness,  while  Blanche  and  Juliet  stood 
apart  making  their  young-lady-like  remarks  upon 
the  different  passengers. 

There  was  one   tall,   florid,   haughty-looking 

gentleman,  who  remained  with  his  four  daughters 

on  deck  durmg  the  whole  night's  passage,  the 

reason  for  which  became  subsequently  apparent. 
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and  which,  in  due  time,  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  reader.  His  name,  written  in  large  letters 
on  his  luggage,  appeared  to  be  "  Whitehead.'1 

The  four  daughters  already  named  were  tall, 
stout,  handsome,  Rubens-like  looking  women, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  three  sisters  and  a  mama 
at  Dieppe,  where  they  had  been  many  years 
resident,  the  young  ladies  varying  in  age  from 
eighteen  to  five-and-thirty. 

No  Englishman  ever  had  a  large  family  of 
daughters  without  having  some  beauties  among 
them ;  and  the  Misses  Whitehead  had,  for  the 
most  part,  bright  eyes,  fine  hair,  brilliant  com- 
plexions, good,  teeth,  and  tall,  straight  figures. 
They  were  showy,  and  somewhat  stately-looking 
women,  and,  in  one  respect,  all  exactly  alike — 
they  were  all  alike  deficient  in  delicacy,  the  most 
winning  charm  of  woman. 

Sir  Caesar,  who  was  in  the  army,  had  been 
knighted  by  some  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had 
married  a  reputed  heiress,  who  proved  penniless 
— and  having  himself  been  reduced,  by  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  to  half-pay — contrived  to  live  at 
Dieppe  with  his  wife  and  these  seven  daughters, 
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and  not  only  to  live,  quoad  existing,  but  to  live 
gaily,  give  soirees,  and  be  called  "  mi  lor"  by  the 
French,  upon  two  hundred  a  year,  with  an  addi- 
tional fifty  per  annum,  the  rent  of  a  house  of 
Lady  Whitehead's. 

They  were  a  strange  family,  and  did  things  in 
a  strange  way — but  still  they  did  them.  The 
girls  were  all  clever,  and,  what  is  more,  daunt- 
less ;  they  made  shoes,  stockings,  bonnets,  and 
dresses  for  their  mother  and  themselves,  with 
incredible  rapidity,  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest 
materials,  but  all  in  the  newest  and  most 
showy  fashion.  Even — but  that  is  a  profound 
secret — their  father,  Sir  Csesar,  himself  had 
no  other  tailor  than  his  amiable  daughters ; 
and  if  his  clothes  wanted  that  peculiar  neatness 
of  fit  and  finish  which  betrays  the  practised 
hand  of  a  Stultz  or  a  Weston,  none  were  so 
profusely  braided — none  boasted  so  much  (cot- 
ton) velvet,  or  so  much  fur  (of  rabbit  or  cat- 
skin)  as  everjT  thing  he  wore  of  their  fabrique. 
It  is  whispered  that  they  even  curled  the  pater- 
nal hair,  and  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  making 
paper  collars  look  like  linen  ones — but,  to  their 
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credit  be  it  spoken,  the  result  was,  that  he 
always  appeared  clean,  and,  at  a  little  distance, 
almost  elegant. 

Of  the  rigid  economy  they  practised,  no  de- 
scription can  give  an  accurate  idea.  They  had 
secured  a  large,  old  house,  at  a  very  small  rent, 
before  the  people  at  Dieppe  had  been  rendered 
exorbitant  by  the  influx  of  English.  This  vene- 
rable residence  the  Misses  Whitehead  them- 
selves painted,  japanned,  and  gilded.  The 
plainest  deal  tables  became,  under  their  decep- 
tions, showy  pieces  of  furniture ;  and  at  night 
you  might  have  been  deluded  into  pronouncing, 
at  the  first  glance,  their  house  elegant ;  but 
every  bed  and  cushion  was  stuffed  with  straw — 
every  floor  boasted  merely  painted  imitations 
of  carpets.  A  handsome  case  of  well-gilt 
books  allured  the  eye — it  was  a  delusion.  A 
worthless  (because  workless)  clock  for  ever 
pointed  to  the  same  hour — trumpery,  covered 
with  yellow  muslin,  passed  for  valuables — green 
baize  curtains,  hanging  over  wretched  daubs, 
beguiled  the  uninitiated  with  dreams  of  rare 
and  piquant  pictures — every  thing  was  sacrificed 
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for  dress  furniture  —  their  housekeeping  was 
equally  showy  and  unreal,  from  Sir  Caesar's  paper 
collars  to  the  Misses  Whiteheads1  dried  herbs, 
which  acted  for  tea.  and  roasted  corn,  which  did 
duty  for  coffee — the  milk  for  the  former  bever- 
age being  skilfully  thickened  with  flour,  to  play 
the  part  of  excellent  cream. 

Juliet  and  Blanche  were  much  stricken  with  the 
appearance  of  the  equivocally  young  ladies,  as 
they  stood  at  some  distance,  grouped  round  their 
stately  father;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the 
materials  of  their  smartness  betrayed  themselves. 
Their  pelisses  were  made  of  muslin,  scarcely 
fine  enough  for  window  curtains,  and  were  lined 
with  pink  calico — their  bonnets  were  of  card- 
board, stamped  in  imitation  of  paille  de  riz,  with 
flowers  of  their  own  making,  and  sprigs  of  real 
evergreen.  But  when  the  wind  blew,  these  bon- 
nets were  carefully  consigned  to  a  box,  and 
replaced  by  caps  of  catskin,  and  cloaks  of  drug- 
get, trimmed  with  corresponding  fur. 

Quiet,  home-made  things,  betraying  a  spirit 
of  economy  without  pretension,  excite  a  feeling 
almost  of  respect,  for  they  announce  at   once 
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industry  and  frugality;  but  in  the  mock  ele- 
gance of  the  Whiteheads,  there  was  something 
almost  ludicrous. 

There  was  an  air  of  hauteur,  too,  in  the  whole 
party,  which  amused  Juliet,  and  she  continued 
to  watch  them  till  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  appearance  on  deck  of  a  tall,  dignified  young 
Englishman,  who,  apparently  struck  with  either 
Blanche  or  herself,  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  near  the  spot  where  they  stood. 

This  personage  was  of  aristocratic  bearing: 
his  hair  waved  in  graceful  curls  over  a  high 
brow ;  his  eyes  were  blue,  but  with  an  arch  ex- 
pression, enlivening  a  countenance  which  else 
was  pensive.  There  was  something  of  the  an- 
tique in  his  cast  of  features.  His  fair  hair  and 
delicate  complexion  might  very  naturally  have 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  effeminacy,  but 
for  the  dignity  and  decision  of  his  countenance, 
his  tall  figure,  his  manly  manner,  and  an  air  of 
command  peculiar  to  himself. 

The  stranger  had  an  equally  handsome  com- 
panion— in  its  way — in  a  fine  large  Newfound- 
land dog  ;    and  as  he  caressed  it,  Juliet — the 
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coquetting  Juliet — was  already  busy  in  wonder- 
ing who  the  man  was,  and  whether  he  was  in  love. 

But  it  was  not  Juliet  alone  who  was  struck 
with  the  stranger.  Sir  Caesar  and  his  daughters 
eyed  him  through  their  mosaic-gold-mounted 
eye-glasses — consulted  awhile, — and  then,  Sir 
Caesar,  having  borrowed  a  newspaper  from  a  poor 
fellow  who  was  obliged  immediately  after  to  go 
below,  went  up  to  the  young  Englishman,  and 
with  a  flourishing  bow,  offered  it  to  him. 

Juliet  watched  the  acting  of  this  little  scene 
with  some  interest.  The  stranger  accepted  the 
paper  graciously;  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  crossed 
over  to  Sir  Caesar  to  return  it.  The  Misses 
Whitehead  were  in  raptures  with  the  dog. 
"  Down,  Caesar,  down,"  said  his  master,  as,  en- 
couraged by  sundry  pats,  the  large  shaggy  crea- 
ture put  both  his  paws  on  Miss  Whitehead's 
lap,  and  stood  erect. 

"  Caesar !  come,  that's  good,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  "I  really  must  shake  my  name- 
sake's paw.  I  too  am  a  Caesar — Sir  Caesar 
Whitehead,  at  your  service,  sir,"  and  he  bowed 
somewhat  magnificently. 
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The  stranger  returned  the  salutation  of  course. 

"  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  introducing 
you  to  my  daughters,1''  said  the  K.  L.  L. ;  "  but 
you  must  tell  me  by  what  name  I  may  present 
you." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  said  the  stranger, 
coldly.     "  Wyndham  is  my  name." 

"  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Misses  Whitehead  ;" 
but  the  Mr.  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment :  Sir  Csesar  evidently  expected  that 
some  title  belonged  to  so  aristocratic-looking  a 
man  —  if  he  wasn't  a  lord,  he  ought  to  have 
been  one. 

After  the  exploded  ceremonial  of  introduction 
had  been  gone  through,  the  Misses  Whitehead 
made  room  for  Mr.  Wyndham  beside  them; 
and  Caesar,  the  dog,  was  patted  and  coaxed; 
and  Juliet  felt  vexed  and  uncomfortable,  she 
scarcely  knew  why.  She  tried  not  to  look  at 
the  party,  but  yet  she  saw  nothing  else,  and, 
ashamed  of  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  stranger,  she  took  Blanche's  arm, 
and,  after  inquiring  how  their  mother  felt,  they 
went  below,  and  joined  their  father  in  the  cabin. 
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They  found  him  still  engrossed  by  the  old  dirty 
peerage,  and  Blanche  tranquilly  seated  herself  by 
his  side,  but  Juliet  took  up  a  book,  laid  it  down 
again — took  off  her  bonnet,  put  it  on  again — 
glanced  at  the  looking-glass,  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-sick  ladies,  was  nailed  up  against 
the  bulk-head,  and  then  gave  a  new  touch  to 
her  glossy  ringlets,  the  crispness  of  which  had 
been  somewhat  marred  by  the  sea  air — but  she 
could  settle  to  nothing. 

At  this  period  of  the  voyage  the  sky  became 
overcast ;  clouds  rose  on  the  horizon,  and  a  chilly 
breeze  announced  the  approach  of  rain — nor  was 
the  warning  false — the  shower  came,  and  pelted 
and  pattered  so  furiously  as  to  clear  the  deck. 
Mr.  Wyndham — and  his  dog,  aquatic  as  were 
its  propensities — fled  for  shelter  to  the  cabin 
with  the  rest  of  the  passengers ;  but  Sir  Csesar 
and  his  daughters,  protesting  against  the  heat 
below,  maintained  their  positions  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  resolution  which  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  a  veteran  tar. 

This  "  break-up"  of  the  Whitehead  confede- 
racy was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  young 
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ladies,  whose  feelings  may  be  easily  conceived, 
when,  looking  down  the  companion,  as  they 
paced  the  deserted  planks  above,  they  saw  their 
recent  companion,  Mr.  Wyndham,  engaged  in 
conversation  with  St.  Aubyn  and  his  daughters 
in  the  cabin.  That  sight  embittered  the  egg- 
sandwiches  which  they  took  from  a  tarnished 
gilded  case,  and  turned  to  gall  a  mixture  of 
exceedingly  blue  milk  and  water,  which  they 
had  dignified  into  orgeat. 

Although  Blanche  and  Juliet  were,  of  course, 
confined  to  the  unsatisfactory  process  of  looking 
and  thinking  with  regard  to  the  interesting 
stranger,  while  they  were  on  deck,  the  case  was 
quite  altered  when  Mr.  Wyndham  came  into 
the  cabin,  where  they  were  with  their  father. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  freemasonry  in  the 
world,  the  secret  of  which,  unlike  that  of  free- 
masonry itself,  it  would  be  difficult  precisely  to 
reveal,  but  which  brings  in  contact,  immediately 
and  almost  unconsciously,  persons  accustomed  to 
society  of  a  certain  caste.  The  moment  Mr. 
Wyndham  and  his  dog  made  their  appearance, 
Mr.  St.   Aubyn,  looking  up  from  his  heraldic 
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dictionary,  felt  as  if  the  stranger  had  been  an 
acquaintance.  The  chances  were  that  he  had 
seen  him — met  him — however,  that  he  did  not 
remember ;  but  his  air  and  manner  seemed  to 
invite  a  salutation,  and  the  rain  and  the  dog 
afforded  admirable  topics  for  a  shy  Englishman 
to  begin  upon. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  accordingly  having  struck  the 
first  blow  with  the  purely  English  truism  of  "A 
heavy  shower  this,"  was  met  by  another  national 
observation  on  Wyndham\s  part,  that  "  he 
thought  it  would  not  last."  Then  they  came  to 
the  dog — its  noble  character,  its  qualities,  its 
attributes — glancing  to  Edwin  Landseer,  whose 
splendid  talents  are  identified  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  almost  rational  creatures  to  which 
his  magic  pencil  has  given  a  place  in  the  pictorial 
annals  of  our  country — thence  they  glanced  to 
other  topics,  until,  just  as  the  conversation  be- 
gan to  warm,  breakfast  made  its  appearance. 

As  the  least  sociable  meal  of  the  three  pro- 
ceeded, the  conversation  improved,  and  the  new 
acquaintance  grew  in  favour  with  the  head  of 
the  family.     He  talked  well,  and  eloquently,  and 
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there  was  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  in  his  obser- 
vations, which  was  exceedingly  agreeable  ;  but 
whenever  anything  connected  with  himself  came 
under  discussion,  he  spoke  with  a  hesitation 
and  reserve,  which  his  companions  (at  least  the 
two  younger  ones)  could  not  fail  to  observe.  Of 
his  past  life  or  its  events  he  never  spoke — he 
alluded  to  the  future,  but  it  appeared  as  if  for 
Mm  there  had  been  no  past. 

Juliet  was  rather  disappointed.     She  wanted 
to  hear  the  confirmation  of  her  conviction,  that 
he  was  some  very  distinguished  person — but  all 
in  vain.     He  mentioned  no  dukes,  no  duchesses, 
no  lords,  no  ladies,  no  lions,  no  lionesses — and 
while  in  his  short  conversation  with  the  White- 
heads, they  had  contrived  to  introduce  two  peers, 
three  honourables,  and  an  Irish  bishop,  he,  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  morning,  had  not  gilded  his 
discourse  with  one  title,  or  any  well-known  name. 
"  He  is  a  very  elegant  person,"  said  Blanche 
to  Juliet ;   "  and  has  the  greater  merit  for  being 
so,   since  he  must  owe  every  thing  to  himself, 
for  evidently  he  is  not  well  connected.     You  see 
he  seems  to  know  nobody  who  is  anybody." 
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"  Dear  Blanche,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Juliet ; 
"  high  birth  and  high  breeding  develope  them- 
selves in  every  thing  he  says  and  does.  I  will 
convince  you  of  that.  He  looks  so  dignified,  he 
must  be  conscious " 

"  Of  the  valour  and  virtuous  deeds  of  his  an- 
cestors," said  Blanche.    "  Why  not  of  his  own?" 

"  Ah !  well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Juliet,  as 
they  joined  St.  Aubyn  and  Wyndham,  after  a 
visit  to  their  mother.  Juliet  took  up  the  Peer- 
age which  her  father  had  laid  down,  and  turned 
over  its  leaves,  as  if  accidentallv,  and  turning  to 
her  new  friend,  said,  carelessly, 

"Are  you  related  to  these  Wyndhams?"  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  noble  name. 

"  No,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  am  not." 

"  Why  happy  T  said  Juliet ;  "  are  they  not 
an  ancient  and  a  noble  family? — and  have  not 
some  of  them  distinguished  themselves  by  every 
attribute  of  excellence  ?" 

"I  believe  they  are,"  said  this  Wyndham ; 
"  but  I  think  strangely  upon  these  points.  I 
should  hate  to  be  esteemed  and  courted,  merely 
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because  I  was  the  descendant  of  some  great 
man.  I  would  rather  owe  whatever  interest  I 
might  excite,  entirely  to  myself.  It  is  something 
to  make  a  name  eminent — there  is  but  little  in 
bearing  one  already  made  so.  I  should  like  the 
future  to  recur  to  me,  but  I  care  not  for  the  past." 

"But,"  said  Juliet,  "the  future  never  would 
recur  to  you,  if  all  shared  your  feelings." 

"  If  all  shared  my  feelings,"  said  Wyndham, 
"each  man  would  glory  in  being  himself  good 
and  great.  I  could  gladly  resign  the  vain  and 
groundless  hope  I  alluded  to,  could  I  believe 
that  the  pride  of  virtue  or  intellect  would  ever 
supersede  that  of  ancestry.  But,"  added  he,  in 
a  subdued  tone,  "  this  expression  of  my  feelings 
will  seem  to  the  St.  Aubyns,  who  perhaps  date 
from  before  the  deluge,  as  of  the  same  school 
with  the  disregard  of  the  fox  for  the  grapes — 
(as  if  foxes  ever  did  eat  grapes) — for,  alas  !  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  but  a  son 
of  Adam  and  of  Eve." 

A  half  scornful  smile  played  on  "WyndhanTs 
lip  as  he  spoke,  and,  crossing  the  deck,  which 
they  had  all  regained  upon  the  reappearance  of 
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the  sun,  he  joined  the  Whiteheads,  and  sat  him- 
self down  among  them." 

"  I  told  you  so,  Juliet,-'1  said  Blanche,  i;  and 
you  have  evidently  hurt  his  feelings." 

A  tear  rose  to  Juliet's  eyes  as  she  muttered  to 
herself,  "  Strange ! — and  yet  how  noble  he  looks  !"* 

"  And  is™  said  Blanche,  who  overheard  her. 

"  Ah !  but  if  he  is  low-born,"  said  Juliet, 
"one's  feelings  and  prejudices  naturally  rise  in 
array  against  him." 

Spite,  however,  of  this  array  of  feelings  and 
prejudices,  Juliet  felt  a  thousand  new  and  strange 
emotions.  The  afternoon  was  soft,  the  air  mild, 
the  autumnal  sun  was  already  going  down  in 
glory — the  gilded  waves  seemed  to  gather  near 
him,  and,  like  friends  round  a  dying  Christian's 
bed,  to  reflect  his  parting  smiles.  Was  it  the 
novel  beauty  of  the  scene — the  new  world  that 
opened  before  her — the  blended  loveliness  of  sky 
and  sea — were  these  the  causes  of  the  wild,  en- 
raptured fulness  of  Juliet's  heart ;  Ah  no  !  for 
in  the  very  hope,  the  rapture  of  her  spirit, 
there  was  a  new,  an  inexplicable  feeling  mingled ; 
one  that  as  yet  had  been  a  stranger   to   her 
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heart — who  is  this  stranger  ? — Juliet,  can  it  be 
"first  lover1 

The  night  closed  in,  and  yet  no  appearance 
of  the  French  coast.  Great  discontent  pre- 
vailed when  it  appeared  that  the  vessel,  which 
was  a  very  old  one,  had  lost  a  paddle — some- 
thing in  steam  navigation  equal  to  moulting  a 
wing  feather  in  ornithology — and  the  captain,  as 
the  master  was  called,  was  obliged  to  own,  that, 
not  having  calculated  on  so  long  a  voyage,  his 
stock  of  coals  was  exhausted. 

Sir  Csesar  Whitehead,  who,  like  the  steamer, 
had  been  provisioned  only  for  a  few  hours,  and 
was  already  half  famished,  swore  furiously  at 
the  captain,  who,  in  retorting,  let  out  the  fact, 
that  the  Whiteheads,  whose  determined  stay  on 
deck  had  attracted  every  one's  attention,  only 
paid  fore-cabin  price,  and  were  therefore  de- 
barred from  the  use  of  what,  in  cockney  "nauti- 
cals,"  is  called  a  saloon.  Their  rage  at  this  disco- 
very defies  description,  and  long  was  the  list  of 
ministers,  postmasters,  and  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, to  whom  Sir  Csesar  threatened  to  report 
the  offending  schipper.     Wyndham  generously 
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redoubled  his  attentions  to  the  Whiteheads,  in 
order  to  console  them  for  the  mortification  of 
their  expose ;  and,  having  made  a  private  arrange- 
ment with  the  captain  to  that  effect,  persuaded 
the  half-perished  muslineers  to  go  below;  which, 
partly  because  they  were  compelled,  and  partly  to 
spite  the  schipper,  they  determined  to  do,  attri- 
buting his  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  proceeding 
to  his  awe  of  the  denunciation  of  their  paper- 
collared  papa. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Sir  Caesar ;  "I 
shouldn't  like  to  injure  any  man  in  his  calling — 
but,  upon  my  life,  it  would  serve  him  right  to 
report  him  at  head-quarters.  As  for  the  cabin. 
Mr.  "Windham,"  continued  he,  "it  is  generally 
full  of  people  with  whom  I  cannot  bear  the  Miss 
Whiteheads  to  mix.  You  understand — Lady 
Whitehead  is  very  particular — very  particular 
indeed — naturally  so,  as  being  the  cousin  of  Lord 
Grandish  and  the  Bishop  of  Leicester.  The 
poor  man  is  piqued  because  I  never  let  the  Miss 
Whiteheads  go  below,  and  therefore  when  I 
spoke  sharply,  he  spoke  sharply  too — eh — you 
understand ." 
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Wyndhain  did  understand,  but  he  could  com- 
miserate with  poverty,  even  when  blended  with 
vanity  and  assumption.  He  had  procured  some 
tea,  and,  that  the  Whiteheads  might  not  imagine 
themselves  responsible  for  any  expense,  play- 
fully invited  them  to  a  bachelor's  party,  and  jo- 
cosely presided  himself.  To  cover  this  amiable 
ruse,  he  begged  the  St.  Aubyns  to  join  his 
circle,  introduced  the  families,  and  all  went  on 
cheerfully  enough. 

Sir  Ccesar  soon  found  that  St.  Aubyn  really 
knew  many  of  the  boasted  grandees  with  whom 
he  was  very  slightly  acquainted;  he  therefore 
became  very  friendly  with  him.  As  he  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  he  could  be  very 
amusing — told  boasting  anecdotes,  of  which  he 
was  generally  the  hero,  with  some  spirit,  and, 
finally,  offered  that  Lady  Whitehead  should  call 
on  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  upon  her  arrival  at  Dieppe, 
acquaint  her  what  people  were  visitable,  and,  in 
short,  as  an  old  resident,  do  the  honours  of  their 
Anglicised  watering-place. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Hodnot,  am  I  to  sit  here,  moping 
alone,  while  the  other  passengers  are  so  exceed- 
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ingly  sociably  employed  V  said  a  sharp,  angular 
woman,  to  a  small,  pale,  peeking  man.  "  To 
think  that  I  should  ever  be  left  to  the  care  of 
such  a  poor *" 

4;  Hush,  dearest  love,"  said  the  husband  of 
this  precious  wife ;  M  you'll  over-excite  yourself — 
you  will  make  yourself  ill.  What  can  be  done  \ 
What  can  I  do  C 

"  What  can  you  do!"  said  the  lady,  "what, 
indeed  I — fetter  my  energies — sink  my  virtues. 
my  talents — doom  me  to  neglect !  Go  and  tell 
the  party  who  I  am.  Do  you  hear ;  The  Ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Hodnot  isn't  to  be  neglected." 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Hodnot,  "  I  do 
hear,  but '" 

"  But  what  f  said  the  lady. 

"  Sir  Caesar,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband. 
"  knows  well  enough  who  you  are." 

"  Sir  Caesar !  what  of  that  T  exclaimed  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hodnot.  "  I  know  who  he  is ;  and 
that  has  not  prevented  his  making  acquaintance 
with  those  elegant  people.  You  should  have 
been  beforehand  with  him.  You  might  have  got 
them  into  our  house,  and  now  they  will  be  set 
g3 
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against  us.  Go,  I  tell  you,  and  say  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hoclnot  begs  to  join  the  party — say  so  to 
that  tall,  fine-looking  young  man.  Be  quiet,'1 
continued  the  lady,  giving  a  violent  slap  to  a 
child  of  her  own,  who  began  to  cry.  "  Go,  sir, 
and  do  as  I  tell  you,"  at  the  same  time  pushing 
her  husband  forward;  "but  no — stay — 111  go 
myself.'" 

"  Ah  !  do,  my  dear,"  said  Hodnot. 

"  Mean  wretch  !"  whispered  the  lady,  as  she 
rose  to  approach  Wyndham ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  rickety  steamer  gave  an  ugly  lurch, 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hodnot  reeled  sideways,  and 
bumped  against  her  diminutive  husband,  who, 
the  moment  she  had  left  her  seat,  had  jumped 
up  to  assist  her. 

"  Always  in  my  way,  Mr.  Hodnot,"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  repelling  him  with  a  violence  which 
carried  him  to  leeward  against  the  side  of  the 
cabin.  She  rallied  from  the  shock,  but  a  sudden 
pitch  taking  the  boat's  bows  under,  she  became 
so  suddenly  and  powerfully  affected,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  convey  her  aft  into  the 
lady's  cabin,  while  her  unfortunate  husband,  with 
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a  wild  sense  of  sudden  freedom,  ordered  some 
refreshments  for  himself  and  her  children,  and. 
amidst  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  snatched 
one  halcyon  hour  of  cheerfulness  and  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  Whiteheads  did  ample  justice 
to  "WyndhanTs  repast,  while  he,  by  his  cheerful 
and  varied  powers  of  conversation,  made  the 
whole  party  forget  that  the  wind  had  risen,  that 
the  vessel  pitched  and  tossed,  that  they  were  in 
a  close  cabin,  and  that,  many  hours  before,  they 
ought  to  have  reached  Dieppe. 

As  for  Juliet,  there  was  to  her  so  sweet  a  fas- 
cination in  the  conversation,  the  mirth,  and  the 
original  mind  and  manners  of  Wyndham,  that  she 
looked  forward  with  something  like  dread  to  the 
termination  of  their  trajet,  which  would  deprive 
her  of  his  society.  She  appreciated  his  delicate 
kindness  to  the  Whiteheads — but  a  pang  shot 
through  her  heart,  when,  for  a  moment,  she 
fancied  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  Miss 
Antonia,  the  handsomest  of  the  set,  and  that 
perhaps  his  amiable  attention  to  the  whole  family 
might  originate  in  a  sudden  liking  for  some  one 
individual  member  of  it.  The  consciousness  of 
g4 
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this  feeling  brought  the  blood  into  her  cheeks, 
although  she  alone  was  conscious  of  its  existence, 
"  And  am  I,"  thought  she,  "  so  mean  as  to 
feel  such  an  interest  in  one  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  never  care  for  me  I  Why  do  I  watch 
him  ?  Why  cannot  I  meet  his  glance  without 
this  flutter  at  my  heart  \  It  is  not  four-and- 
twenty  hours  since  I  first  saw  him.  It  is  folly, 
madness — he  is  nothing,  he  can  be  nothing  to 
me.  What,  if  he  could  read  my  thoughts  !  O 
shame  !  And  yet  I  fancy  that  when  he  looks 
or  speaks  to  me,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, the  tone  of  his  voice,  are  different  from 
what  they  are  when  he  speaks  to  these  people, 
or  even  to  Blanche.  Oh  !  if  he  felt  as  /  do — 
but  perhaps  he  is  not  free.  He  may  love — he 
may  be,  must  be  loved  by  many,  by  all.  If  not, 
/  am  free."  And  then  she  began  to  congratu- 
late herself,  somewhat  groundlessly,  as  it  should 
seem,  upon  having  emancipated  herself  from  any 
thing  like  an  engagement  with  Cousin  Geoffry. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  said  she,  "  I  am  spared 
that  anguish  !  This  stranger  shall  never,  never 
know,  none  shall  ever  know  the  deep  mysterious 
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sentiment  with  which  he  has  unconsciously  in- 
spired me.  Deep  in  my  heart,  in  secrecy  and 
silence,  will  I  hide  this  new-found  treasure,  and 
no  living  being  shall  dream  that  it  is  there." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sir  Caesar  in  a  whisper 
to  Mr.  Wyndham,  helping  himself  to  a  sixth 
slice  of  ham  and  a  second  wing  of  a  chicken,  "  of 
course  you  will  take  no  notice  of  those  Hodnots. 
A  little  more  of  the  fowl,  dear  f 

"  111  take  a  leg,  if  you  please,  papa,"  said 
Miss  Antonia. 

"  Geraldine,"  said  the  attentive  father,  "  what 
shall  I  give  you  V 

"  Some  cold  beef,  if  you  please,  papa,"  said  Geral- 
dine,  adding  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  and  not  very 
thin." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  K.  L.  L., 
"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Wyndham,  you  will  not  visit 
the  Hodnots  ?" 

"  I  cannot  pledge  myself,"  said  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham.    "  Who  and  what  are  they  f 

"  She  is  that  snappish,  sharp  shrew,"  said  Sir 
Ceesar,  with  his  mouth  full  of  'provender,1  "who 
went  into  the  after- cabin  just  now ;  and  he 
g  5 
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is  that  little  hen-pecked  hop-o'-my-thumb,  who 
is  as  pleased  as  Punch  because  she  has  taken 
herself  off." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Wyndham,  "  I  saw  you 
talking  to  him  just  now." 

"  I !  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Sir  Ceesar,  "  I  do  notice 
them  a  little,  but  very  little.  They  called  on 
Lady  Whitehead,  and,  you  understand,  con- 
nected as  she  is,  she  uniformly  declines  ordinary 
common-place  society — so  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  Leicester  to  know  who  they  were.  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hodnot,  I  thought  he  must  know,  if  they 
really  were  anything,  because  they  come  from 
his  part  of  the  country.  However,  I  got  an 
answer  from  his  lordship,  saying  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  them — never,  by  any  chance." 

"  And  have  they  turned  out  very  bad  V  asked 
Wyndham,  calmly. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  "  I  cannot  say 
that  exactly.  It  seems  the  lady  was  nursery 
governess  in  the  family  of  Lord  M'Saveall — a 
Scotch  peer,  you  know — well,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest  of  the  family,  she  got  herself  married 
to  a  half-witted  boy  of  nineteen,  second  son  of 
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her  noble  pupil's  noble  papa,  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Scantylands.  My  lord,  on  his  return,  being  natu- 
rally incensed,  proceeded,  sans  ceremonie,  to  turn 
the  loving  bride  and  bridegroom  out  of  doors.  The 
Hon.  Alexander  Scantylands  caught  a  cold,  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  leaving  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Scantylands  a  blooming  widow.  To  console  her- 
self— poor  thing  ! — during  her  widowhood,  she 
went  to  a  Brighton  boarding-house,  gave  herself 
out  as  a  rich  catch,  and,  by  dint  of  her  assidui- 
ties, and  the  fragment  of  nobility  which  served 
as  a  handle  to  her  name,  induced  Mr.  Hodnot  to 
many  her,  he  passing  himself  off  as  a  wealthy 
bachelor,  well  to  do.  The  knot  was  tied — the 
farce  was  kept  up  during  the  honey-moon,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  out  came  the  truth — 
they  had  but  three  hundred  a  year  between 
them — so  they  either  begged  or  borrowed  enough 
for  immediate  use,  and  started  off  direct  for 
Dieppe,  where  they  have  themselves  set  up  a 
kind  of  amateur  boarding-house.  She  continues 
her  honourable  distinction,  although  she  has  given 
up  all  right  to  it  by  marrying  her  plebeian  hus- 
band, because  she  thinks,  rightly  enough,  it  acts 
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as  a  lure  to  some  of  our  travelling  Cockneys.  On 
the  strength  of  this  distinction,  she  has  persuaded 
the  French  shopkeepers  that  she  is  a  veritable 
mi  ladi;  and,  I  am  told,  assures  them  and  all 
her  inmates,  that  she  is  the  most  distinguished 
English  person  at  Dieppe.  Her  house  is  gene- 
rally full,  but  sad  stories  are  told  of  the  goings-on 
in  it — things  out  of  number,  belonging  to  her 
visitors,  disappear,  nobody  knows  how.  My  lady 
certainly  was  tricked  into  visiting  her,  before  we 
heard  from  the  Bishop  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  them ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  she  has 
talked  over  Lady  Whitehead — who  is  the  kindest 
creature  in  the  world,  you  understand  —  into 
going  to  a  weekly  soiree  which  she  gives  on  the 
Wednesdays." 

"  And  are  these  soirees  worth  attending  V 
asked  Wyndham,  who  began  to  anticipate  some 
curious  scenes  and  ludicrous  developments  of 
character  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hodnots. 
"  Oh,  no  r  said  Sir  Caesar.  "  Soirees  f  no- 
abominable  :  bad  music — Ecarte.  Between  our- 
selves," whispered  the  knight,  shutting  his  eyes 
and  shaking  his  head  significantly,  "  you  under- 
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stand  ....  a  sacl  mixture  !  French  and  English 
— and  the  petits  jeux — forfeits,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Lady  Whitehead  and  myself  cannot 
bear  the  Miss  Whiteheads  to  join;  but  they 
are  so  young  and  merry — (you  understand  V) — 
so,  to  give  a  sort  of  sanction  to  the  thing,  we 
are  obliged  to  play  ourselves  in  our  own  house ; 
but  we  never  touch  a  card  there" — with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "  there"  which  sounded  par- 
ticular. 

"  And  do  they  give  suppers  on  these  "occa- 
sions r  asked  Wyndham,  who  thought  he  guessed 
the  secret  of  Lady  Whitehead's  condescending 
patronage  of  the  family. 

«  Why,  yes,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  "  they  give  what 
they  call  suppers,  but  in  the  most  plebeian  style  : 
great  hot  joints,  English  plum  puddings,  punch, 
all  quite  a  la  Hodnot,  you  understand; — it  is 
rather  too  much  for  my  Lady." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Wyndham,  "  it  must  be  a 
great  trial  of  nerves ;  but  surely  all  this  must 
be  somewhat  expensive  to  these  Whatnots,  or 
Hodnots,  or  whatever  the  name  is  ?" 

"  No,"    said   Sir   Caesar,    shrugging   up   his 
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shoulders  ;  "  they  find  it  answer.  People  come 
to  Dieppe  knowing  nobody — Dieppe  is  very  dull 
— Mr.  Hodnot  calls  and  invites  them  to  a  soiree 
at  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Hodnot's,  as  she  still 
calls  herself; — they  go  ;  and,  as  sure  as  they  do 
go,  they  become  boarders  there.  She  contrives 
always  to  have  two  or  three  pretty-looking, 
flirting  girls  staying  with  her, — they  attract  the 
men — and  a  sort  of  staff  of  smart  French  officers, 
or  young  English  cockneys, who  please  the  women. 
The  scandal  invented  and  circulated  from  that 
house  defies  description.  /  say  nothing — only 
be  on  your  guard,  Mr.  Wyndham,  or  they  will 
catch  you; — I  know  them.  The  honourable 
lady  was  making  her  way  up  to  us,  when,  luckily 
— unluckily,  I  mean — she  was  taken  ill." 

"  Why,  to  be  sincere,"  said  Mr.  Wyndham, 
"  as  I  know  nobody  at  Dieppe,  and  am  not  fond 
of  solitude,  and,  moreover,  delight  exceedingly 
in  the  ridiculous,  I  am  half  inclined  to  enlist  at 
once.  Scandal  will  scarcely  interfere  with  one 
so  humble  as  I  am,"  added  he,  with  a  glance  at 
Juliet ;  "  nor  do  I  think  Mrs.  Hodnot  will  be 
able  to  suit  herself  out  of  my  wardrobe." 
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••  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that."  said  Sir  Caesar  : 
••  she  manages  to  suit  herself  out  of  her  hus- 
band's wardrobe,  I  can  tell  you.  and  wear  the 
articles  too." 

■•  Well,  but  come  then."  said  Wyndham. 
"one  must  always  pay  for  amusement.  I  shall 
certainly  become  an  inmate  of  Hodiiot  House." 

Juliet  had  listened  with  great  anxiety  to  this 
seemingly  trivial  conversation.  To  her  it  was 
important,  for  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  that 
her  new  and  charming  acquaintance  should  be 
doomed  to  a  residence  with  such  horrors  as  she 
had  heard  these  Hodnots  described  to  be.  A 
vision  of  the  agreeable,  pretty,  flirting  girls 
passed  before  her  mind,  and  she  sighed  at  the 
thought — but  why!  "What  concern  is  it  of 
miner"  she  asked  herself:  "he  is  talking — 
thinking  of  no  tiling  but  gaiety  and  pleasure" — 
and  she  felt  a  jealous  misery  at  her  heart,  be- 
cause the  mind  of  the  stranger  seemed  devoted 
to  pursuits  in  which  she  could  never  share. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  determination  of  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence with  the  Hodnots.  her  bosom  heaved. 
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there  was  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  felt  as  indignant 
as  if  she  had  a  right  to  influence  him  in  his 
choice  of  companions  and  a  residence,  and  that  he 
was  acting  in  opposition  to  her  expressed  wishes. 

"  I  will  think  of  him  no  more,"  again  said 
she  to  herself,  or,  as  the  novel-writers  sav, 
"  mentally  ejaculated."  "  His  must,  after  all, 
be  a  plebeian  taste,  else  he  would  never  wish  to 
live  with  such  people  as  those." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wyndham,"  said  Sir  Caesar, 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  his  daughter 
Antonia  had  hastily  whispered  something  in  his 
ear,  "  I  have  been  considering  your  position, 
coming  as  a  stranger  to  Dieppe ;  and  really, 
with  all  the  little  drawbacks  I  have  mentioned, 
I  think  you  cannot  do  better  than  fix  your 
quarters  at  the  Hodnots' ;  and  as  I  know  them, 
if  you  like  it,  I  will  introduce  you.  One  thing 
is  quite  certain,  there  is  always  something  going 
on  there ;  and  I  must  say,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
they  keep  an  excellent  table ;  and,  moreover,  Hod- 
not  himself  is  a  very  quiet,  good  sort  of  man." 

"  But  my  wardrobe  V  said  Wyndham. 
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"  Oh,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  in  a  sort  of  crowing 
tone;  "the  wardrobe — just  a  mere  joke  of 
mine." 

"  And  the  Ecarte  V  said  Wyndham. 

"  Remember,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  elevating  his 
crest,  "  I  said  nothing  on  that  point.  In  a 
succession  of  boarders  in  a  house  like  theirs, 
a  scamp  now  and  then  must  inevitably  turn 
up ;  but  the  Hodnots  themselves  are  not  res- 
ponsible for  that? 

"  But  the  scandal,"  said  Wyndham. 

"  As  for  scandal,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  "  Dieppe 
teems  with  it.  It  is  worse  in  that  respect  than 
an  English  country  town,  for  there  the  men,  at 
least,  are  employed :  here,  at  Dieppe,  all  are 
idle ;  and,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  they  do 
nothing  but  mischief.  But  I  never  heard  poor 
Hodnot  say  a  word,  good  or  bad,  of  any  one 
human  being." 

"  In  that  case,  I  think  I  shall  go  there,"  said 
Wyndham. 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Hodnot,"  said  Sir  Caesar ; 
"  let  me  introduce  you."  Saying  which,  and  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  without  even  waiting 
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for  his  consent,  he  grandly  and  gracefully  pre- 
sented Mr.  Wyndham,  saying,  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Hodnot,  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  my 
young  friend  here,  that  he  cannot  be  so  comfort- 
able any  where  at  Dieppe  as  in  your  most  excel- 
lent house." 

Mr.  Hodnot  bowed  delightedly,  and  invited 
Sir  Csesar,  Lady,  and  the  Misses  Whitehead  to 
meet  his  new  inmate  at  dinner  the  next  day 
.  ..."  At  least,"  added  he,  recollecting  him- 
self,   "if   Mrs.  Hodnot  should  be  well  enough 

to  confirm  the  invitation She  cannot  be 

angry  at  that,  surely,"  said  he  to  himself;  "but 
I  wish  I  had  spoken  to  her  about  it  first.  Now 
to  think  that  she  always  declares  Sir  Caesar  her 
enemy ;  and  here,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
recommend  a  boarder — and  such  a  boarder !  Ill 
go  and  tell  her — eh  I  No,  I  won't.  I'm  uncom- 
mon comfortable  where  I  am."  And  thereupon 
he  called  for  some  more  brandy  and  water.  "If 
she  should  be  but  a  little  ill  to-morrow,  and  will 
but  keep  her  bed,  111  have  them  all,  and  she 
none  the  wiser." 

"As  I  saw  he  was  resolved  to  go  there," 
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whispered  Sir  Csesar  to  his  favourite  and  coun- 
sellor, Antonia,  "  I  followed  your  advice.  The 
Hodnots  cannot  well  abuse  us  to  a  person  we  our- 
selves have  recommended  :  besides,  it  will  give  us 
the  privilege  of  calling  when  we  please.  Our 
young  friend  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money, 
though  I  cannot  find  out  that  he  is  of  any  good 
family,  although  his  name  sounds  well.  I  wish 
he  would  fall  in  love  with  Geraldine." 

Antonia  wished  no  such  thing  :  she  had  long 
desired  to  get  married  herself  —  had  long 
thought  that  money  and  reality  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  than  poverty  and  make-believe, 
as  the  children  call  it;  that  silk  was  better  than 
cotton-velvet,  sable  than  cat-skin,  warmth  and 
idleness  than  cold  and  work — that  home-made 
bonnets,  cloaks  and  dresses  were  not  very  be- 
coming, and  that  a  home-made  shoe  generally 
pinched  somewhere ;  and,  therefore,  whether 
Wyndham  were  of  a  good  family  or  not,  if  he 
had  any  money  she  did  not  wish  him  to  fall  in 
love  with  Geraldine.  Sir  Caesar  did,  because, 
of  all  his  daughters,  Geraldine  being  the  least 
active,    clever,  or  useful,  he   thought,  with  all 
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his  paternal  fondness,  he  could  spare  her  the 
best. 

Sir  Caesar  was  by  no  means  a  husband-hunt- 
ing father.  He  felt  the  full  value  of  his  edu- 
cated, lady-like,  domestic  daughters!  What 
were  his  house,  his  parties,  his  dress,  his  appear- 
ance in  public  without  his  children.  The  stately, 
be-furred,  and  be-braided  old  Sir  Caesar,  sup- 
porting his  pale,  and  somewhat  aristocratic- 
looking  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  seven  tall, 
handsome  "  young  ladies,"  was,  (no  matter  how 
poor,  how  boasting,  or  how  unreal,)  an  object  of 
interest  and  deference.  If  two  or  three  of  them 
could  marry  well,  and  assist  him,  tant  mieux — if 
not,  they  could  all  do  something  useful  at  home ; 
and  this  total  selfishness  in  the  father,  saved  the 
daughters  some  of  the  degrading  misery  of  being 
hawked  about,  puffed  off,  and,  in  short,  driven 
out  lover-catching. 

Of  all  the  seven  sweet  ones,  Sir  Caesar  could 
spare  Antonia  the  least — she  was  the  beauty, 
the  wit,  the  manager,  the  cutter-out  and  con- 
triver of  all  their  domestic  arrangements.  Her 
marriage  would  have  been  as  great  a  misfortune 
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to  him  as  it  would  be  to  other  fathers,  if  their 
portionless  daughters  did  not  contrive  to  get 
themselves  established  ;  but  Antonia  had  long 
felt  that  all  her  cleverness,  contrivings,  and 
industry,  ought  to  secure  her  something  better 
than  a  comfortless  home,  frequent  scoldings,  and 
endless  toil. 

Wyndham,  having  completed  his  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Hodnot,  returned  to  his  party.  Juliet, 
sick  at  heart,  and  causelessly  angry,  was  gone 
with  Blanche  to  sit  with  their  mother.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  had  returned  to  his  book,  and  the  White- 
heads, left  to  themselves,  had  deposited  in  their 
bags  and  pockets  sundry  sandwiches,  biscuits,  and 
slices  of  meat,  in  case  of  a  still  protracted  voyage. 

The  wind  was  rising,  howling,  and  whistling 
fearfully  through  the  sails,  which,  from  the  failure 
of  fuel,  it  had  become  necessary  to  set — the 
night  was  intensely  dark — a  storm  was  coming 
on.  The  sailors  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
answering  the  questions  of  the  passengers  in  a 
hurried  and  perturbed  manner. 

St.  Aubyn  hastened  to  the  captain ;  he  was 
pale,  evidently  agitated,  and  acknowledged  there 
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was  danger.  He  feared  his  vessel,  "  The  Sea- 
GuU,"  would  scarcely  weather  the  coming  gale. 
A  heavy  sea  struck  the  ricketty  steamer, 
and  a  following  wave — a  regular  Cockney-asto- 
nisher  —  swept  over  her  waist.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  half-dressed,  and  others  not 
quite  so  much,  rushed  upon  deck,  and  made 
"  night  hideous"  with  their  screams.  Some 
swore,  some  prayed,  some  drank — but  all  seemed 
to  give  themselves  up  for  lost.  St.  Aubyn,  in 
attempting  to  help  to  trim  a  sail,  had  received 
a  stunning  blow  from  the  sudden  fall  of  a 
block,  and  had  been  conveyed  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  into  the  ladies1  cabin.  Blanche  and 
her  mother,  forgetting  their  own  danger,  were 
bathing  the  wound,  and  endeavouring  to  revive 
him.  The  spirited  Mrs.  Hodnot  had  thrown 
herself  on  the  floor,  and  shrieked  and  howled  in 
the  anguish  of  her  terror.  The  Whiteheads, 
who  had  too  long  weathered  the  storms  of  for- 
tune, and  stemmed  the  under-current  of  poverty, 
to  be  easily  dismayed,  were  securing  the  most 
valuable  of  their  cheap  purchases — and  in  the 
confusion  evidently  mistook  a  few  shawls,  tippets, 
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and  cloaks,  for  their  own — which,  as  Sir  Csesar 
said,  they  might  as  well  save  if  they  could,  since 
they  would  be  of  more  use  to  them  than  to  the 
fishes.  They  seemed  to  belong  to  no  one — they 
could  return  them  if  they  found  the  owners. 
Who  but  the  Whiteheads  thought  of  shawls  or 
cloaks  at  such  a  moment  I  Nevertheless,  each 
of  them,  armed  with  a  large  bundle,  scrambled 
upon  deck,  ready  for  a  spring  into  the  first 
boat,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
steamer. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Sea- Gull  was  one  of 
those  much  to  be  reprobated  boats,  which,  hav- 
ing plied  between  the  Tower  and  Margate  till  it 
was  too  well  known  to  be  trusted,  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  new  paint,  and  a  few  other  trickeries, 
dared  to  betake  itself  to  ports  where  it  was  not 
to  be  recognised.  It  had  never  been  a  very  strong 
vessel,  and  was  now  as  smart-looking,  but  crazy 
an  old  craft  as  any  that  take  you  to  France  and 
back,  almost  for  what  it  would  cost  you  to  go 
from  the  West-end  of  the  town  to  the  City. 
Hitherto,  during  its  trips  to  Dieppe,  the  season 
had  been  favourable,  and  the  weather  calm.    This 
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was  the  first  stiff  breeze  it  had  braved.  The 
master  had  calculated  on  being  at  Dieppe  in 
eight  or  ten  hours — the  loss  of  a  paddle  made 
that  a  vain  hope.  Coals  had  not  been  provided 
for  a  longer  period,  so  that,  as  we  have  just 
said,  it  was  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  sailing- 
vessel,  ill-found  in  sails — beaten  about  by  a  heavy 
sea,  able  to  make  very  little  way,  driven  con- 
siderably out  of  its  course.  The  master,  or 
captain,  as  he  was  called,  and  the  sailors,  sons 
of  the  Thames,  not  the  Ocean,  were  indeed 
"  taken  aback,"  and  the  least  timid  could  not 
but  foresee  that  the  wretched  bark,  thus  severely 
tried,  would,  in  all  probability,  founder. 

While  these  various  scenes  were  being  enacted 
below,  Wyndham,  calm,  resolute,  though  some- 
what pale,  appeared  on  deck.  "  Shame  on  ye, 
sailors  V  he  cried,  in  a  loud,  stern  voice  ;  "  are 
ye  men,  are  ye  Englishmen  ?  Do  you  hear  the 
voices  of  women  crying  for  help  ?  Will  ye 
blaspheme  at  such  an  hour  as  this,  when  the 
oath  on  your  lips  may  be  your  last  word  here  ? 
Drunkards,  arouse  yourselves !  If  we  are  doomed 
to    die,    how   will   it   tell  that    English   sailors 
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forsook  their  posts  in  the  hour  of  danger — that 
Englishmen  saw  women  about  to  perish,  and 
did  not  do  all  they  could  to  save  them  !  Let 
every  man  return  to  his  post — and  now,  if  one 
brave  spirit  will  second  mine,  the  boat  may  yet 
be  saved !" 

"  I  will  assist  and  second  you,"  said  a  soft 
but  resolute  voice. 

Wyndham  turned  round — the  bright  light  of 
a  lamp  streamed  on  the  pale  but  determined 
features  of  Juliet. 

In  the  energy  of  her  haste  she  had  rushed  on 
deck  without  cloak  or  bonnet :  her  hair,  which, 
when  the  alarm  arose,  she  had  been  engaged  in 
arranging,  hung  loosely  over  her  bosom  —  the 
wind  waved  the  long  black  tresses,  and  fluttered 
her  white  garments — her  cheek  was  pale,  but 
it  was  not  the  pallor  of  fear — all  the  fire  of  her 
noble  nature  seemed  concentrated  in  her  black 
and  flashing  eyes.  Her  tall,  slight  figure  was 
erect ;  her  step  firm.  The  fanciful,  as  she  stood 
on  deck  amid  the  winds  and  waves,  might  have 
deemed  that  Britannia  herself  had  descended  to 
second  the  bravest  of  her  sons.    "  I  will  do  your 
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bidding,"  she  said  ;  "  my  arm  is  weak,  but  my 
heart  is  strong." 

"  Alas  !  what  can  you  do  in  a  storm  like 
this?"  exclaimed  Wyndham. 

"  Anything,  everything — only  direct  me.11 

"  First,  then,"  said  Wyndham,  "  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  women  below,  not  to  bewilder 
by  their  screams,  those  on  whose  presence  of 
mind  their  safety  depends — but  to  pray  to  Hea- 
ven, and  confide  in  us.'" 

Juliet  hastened  to  obey ;  her  persuasive  and 
energetic  manner,  the  hopes  she  breathed,  and, 
above  all,  her  own  dauntless  courage,  soon  had 
their  effect.  The  women  ceased  to  scream  and 
tear  their  hair — many  fell  on  their  knees  to 
pray — some  wept,  but  all  were  calm — the  men 
hastened  on  deck. 

In  the  ladies1  cabin  Juliet  found  her  father 
recovering  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on. 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  her  thoughts  with  the  son 
whom  perhaps  she  might  meet  no  more  on  earth. 
was  on  her  knees,  her  tears  falling  fast.  Eileen 
was  bending  over  Blanche,  who  had  fainted- — for 
Blanche,  who.  in  the  dailv  trials  and  occurrences 
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of  life,  had  ten  times  Juliet's  prudence  and  en- 
durance, did  not  display  in  this  awful  hour  the 
heroic  spirit  and  self-possession  of  her  younger 
sister.  Was  it  that  the  thought  of  "Wyndham's 
danger,  when  she  saw  him  rush  on  deck,  had 
effaced  in  Juliet's  mind  all  sense  of  her  own  \ 
That  first,  fond  love,  which  had  sprung  up  in  her 
heart  a  ;t  giant  at  its  birth1* — did  that  uphold 
her  \  It  might  be  so,  for  this  gentle  April  crea- 
ture of  smiles  and  blushes,  hitherto  fearful, 
trembling,  clinging — whose  ready  tears  fell  fast 
if  danger  threatened  even  a  favourite  bird,  stood 
calm  and  resolute  on  the  threshold  of  eternity — 
the  terror  of  others,  of  men,  strong  men,  had 
no  infection  for  her — she  looked  death  in  the 
face,  but  her  heart  did  not  quail,  and  from  the 
despair  of  her  own  family  she  imbibed  new 
energy  to  act. 

';  There  is  hope,  dearest  mother,"  she  said, 
throwing  her  arms  around  her.  "  There  is  hope, 
my  father,11  she  whispered,  staunching  the  wound 
from  which  the  blood  was  flowing.  ';  Blanche 
is  recovering — her  colour  comes.  Lay  her  on 
that  couch,  Eileen,  and  come  to  my  father — 
h  2 
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he  grows  faint.  Mother,  I  will  be  back 
directly;1 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  tried  to  rise,  but  the  effort 
was  a  vain  one.  She  sunk  on  the  deck  of  the 
cabin. 

In  a  moment  Juliet  was  by  Wyndham's  side. 
He  had  caused  lights  to  be  hoisted — every  pos- 
sible signal  of  distress  to  be  given.  Now  he 
was  cheering  the  men,  now  encouraging  the 
captain,  as  he  was  called,  who  seemed  to  be 
indeed  but  a  fresh -water  sailor,  and  little  fitted 
to  cope  with  a  storm. 

"  The  men,  thanks  to  you,"  he  said,  almost 
with  tenderness,  to  Juliet,  "are  again  at  their 
posts.  I  trust  some  vessel  will  come  to  our 
rescue  before  any  thing  fatal  occurs.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  Dieppe  herring-fishery,  and  many 
boats  must  be  out." 

Wyndham  was  active  beyond  belief,  assisting 
the  men  at  the  wholly  inefficient  pump.  The 
captain  had  fallen  down  insensible,  from  terror 
or  drink,  and  Wyndham  was  at  the  helm.  Poor 
little  Mr.  Hodnot,  who  showed  some  courage 
and  self-possession,  was  by  Juliet's  side,  aiding 
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her  to  the  utmost,  while  his  spirited  wife  still 
lay  on  the  deck,  screaming  in  impotent  terror. 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  The  wind  and 
waves  seemed  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
frail  old  vessel.  Juliet  commended  herself  to 
Heaven,  for  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  aid 
in  man.  Silently  Wyndham  did  the  same,  yet 
still  they  breathed  hope,  and  sought  to  save. 
The  Whiteheads,  even  at  such  a  moment  mindful 
of  their  bundles,  were  trying  to  get  a  boat 
launched,  and  Sir  Csesar  had  wrapped  himself  in 
Wyndham's  cloak,  lined  with  sable.  The  St. 
Aubyns  were  on  their  knees,  the  mother  now 
calling  for  Juliet,  that  they  might  die  together, 
now  praying  for  Lionel.  While  above  the  roar 
of  winds  and  waves,  and  the  stifled  groans  and 
shrieks  of  the  passengers,  arose  the  wild  hymn 
of  the  little  Irish  maid  Eileen,  who,  being  a 
Papist,  was  on  her  knees  on  deck,  her  hands 
raised,  and,  clasping  a  crucifix,  was  calling  on 
the  Holy  Virgin  to  succour  and  save. 

Luckily  by  the  dawn  of  clay  the  gale  mode- 
rated, and  with  the  early  light  they  found  them- 
selves close  in  with  two  herring-boats.  No  time 
h3 
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was  lost  by  the  passengers  in  quitting  a  vessel 
so  ill  calculated  to  stand  a  stiff  breeze  as  the 
Sea-Gull ;  and  without  much  further  ceremony, 
and  without  waiting  for  more  baggage  or  lug- 
gage than  they  could  carry  with  or  about  them, 
they  sprang  into  the  boats.  Juliet,  upheld  till 
this  moment — overcome  by  the  sudden  reaction, 
when  she  sees  all  she  loves  safe — is  no  sooner 
seated  in  the  boat  with  Wyndham  and  her 
family,  than  she  sinks  fainting  in  the  arms  which 
the  former  extends  to  support  her. 

And  as  he  gazed  on  this  delicate  yet  heroic 
creature,  to  whose  energetic  aid  all  perhaps  owed 
their  lives, — as  he  gazed  upon  this  drooping  girl, 
her  white  garments  and  her  long  black  hair 
drenched  by  the  storm — her  cheek,  her  hand, 
cold  as  though  life  were  extinct, — was  it  sur- 
prising that  he  felt  a  deep,  a  fervent  interest, 
in  his  heart — that  there  was  something  more 
than  humanity,  than  courtesy,  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  her — that  almost  unwittingly  he  pressed 
her,  cold,  drenched,  and  insensible  as  she  was, 
to  his  heart,  and  that  when  she  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness, something  more  than  returning  life 
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kindled  the  blush  of  the  cheek  she  hastily  raised 
from  his  bosom  ? 

Another  boat  contained  the  Whiteheads  and 
the  Hodnots.  Sir  Caesar,  when  they  landed, 
gallantly  restored  the  cloak ;  but  the  bundles 
never  gave  up  their  spoils.  The  grateful  pas- 
sengers, after  amply  rewarding  their  rescuers, 
repaired  to  the  nearest  inn. 


h  4 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  mid-day  sun  was  shining  through  the  ill- 
shrouded  windows  of  Juliet's  bed-room,  before 
she  awoke  from  all  the  delightful  dreams  which 
we  are  told  haunt  the  slumbers  of  a  young  girl, 
when  first  she  yields  her  heart  to  a  new  and 
delicious  thraldom;  while  the  dawn  of  love  is 
confined  to  the  heaven  of  fancy,  ere  it  has  strug- 
gled to  bring  into  bright  relief  any  of  the  harsh 
realities  of  life — ere  earth  and  earthy  things  are 
mingled  with  its  lustre — before  pale  fear,  and 
trembling  doubt,  and  chilling  suspense,  claim 
kindred  there,  and  have  their  claim  allowed — 
ere  cold-hearted  prudence  has  commenced  her 
endless  calculations,  and  wise  parents  have 
weighed  love  in  the  balance  with  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  and  found  him  wanting — when 
we  first  understand  that  there  are  tears  of  bliss 
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— when  two  hearts  have  spoken  what  no  lips 
have  sought  to  weaken  by  interpretation,  and 
love  springs  to  birth  in  either  breast,  his  bright 
wings  unsulhed  by  one  breath  of  suspicion; — 
then  is  he  indeed  the  angel  of  life — then  can 
we  understand  what  Eden  might  have  been — 
then  does  the  soul  seem  to  glory  in  its  immor- 
tality, and  wander  with  the  chosen  kindred 
spirit  through  all  future  time ;  a  flood  of  grati- 
tude pours  from  the  young  heart,  and  it  blesses 
him  who  gave  it  such  capability  of  bliss. 

Feelings  something  like  these  awaited  (a 
happy  and  welcome  levee)  on  Juliet's  waking 
hour;  and  what  a  prospect  cheered  her  as  she 
looked  from  her  window  !  The  angry  sea  of  the 
previous  night  lay  calm  and  smiling  before  her, 
like  a  lover  seeking  to  be  forgiven  by  the  mis- 
tress whom  his  jealous  wrath  had  offended ;  the 
sun  glittered  on  the  bright  waves;  the  fish- 
women  and  peasants  of  Normandy  were  moving 
gaily  about,  in  their  towering  caps  and  jaunty 
costume,  full  of  the  business  of  life,  but  without 
that  solemn,  care-worn  air,  which  attends  the 
traffic  of  the  English.  Piles  of  purple  grapes 
h  5 
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were  selling  at  the  rate  of  an  English  penny 
the  pound,  and  the  French  urchins  were,  even 
at  that  rate,  cheapening  them  at  the  stalls. 
So  intent  was  Juliet  on  the  gay  and  moving 
scene,  that  she  did  not  remark  that  her  bare 
feet  were  all  the  while  in  contact  with  the  brick 
floor,  which,  except  in  the  inns  frequented  by  the 
English,  is  common  throughout  the  bed-rooms 
in  France. 

"  How  imprudent  you  are,  Juliet ! "  said 
Blanche,  running  in  and  fondly  greeting  her. 
"  Come — breakfast  has  long  been  ready.  I  have 
made  some  tea,  such  as  it  is ;  but  the  coffee  is 
divin,  as  the  landlady  assures  me.  Papa  and 
mama  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes.  Mr. 
Wyndham" — and  she  smiled  significantly — "is 
gone  to  hear  tidings  of  the  steamer  and  our 
luggage,  but  I  told  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible.     Come,  make  haste  and  dress/1 

"  Alas  !  I  have  nothing  to  dress  in :  even  if 
my  gown  is  dried,  I  cannot  appear  in  it  before — " 

"  —  Mr.  Wyndham  !"  said  Blanche.  "  Ah, 
where  are  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  ?  Nay, 
never   blush,    love :    if  ever  hero  met  heroine, 
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Wyndham  met  one  in  Juliet  last  night.  I  am 
fit  henceforth  to  be  nothing  but  a  handmaid — 
the  Kitty  or  Betty  of  a  distressed  Lady  Adeline 
of  Ildefonso.  So,  suspecting  that  my  lady  would 
not  like  to  appear  in  a  stained  and  rough-dried 
dress  before  her  chosen  knight,  Eileen  and  I  have 
been  effecting  a  metamorphosis." 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  called  Eileen,  who 
appeared,  bringing  all  Juliet's  paraphernalia 
completely  washed,  dried,  and,  we  presume, 
ironed. 

"  There !"  said  Blanche;  "during  the  last 
four  hours,  during  which  you  have  been  doubt- 
lessly dreaming  of  storms  at  sea,  of  drowning 
maids  and  rescuing  knights,  Eileen  and  I  have 
been  fitting  you  to  complete  the  conquest  so 
valiantly  begun. " 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Blanche :  thank  you, 
Eileen." 

"  'Deed,  Miss,  no  thanks,  at  all  at  all,"  said 
Eileen.  "  Sure,  Miss,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you 
and  the  gentleman,  we'd  have  been  right  good 
friends  with  the  fishes  by  this  time,  seeing  they'd 
have  had  us  for  dinner.  And  as  to  the  gentle- 
h  6 
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man.   he's  a  noble  gentleman.   Miss,  and  you're 
another,  sure  !" 

•*  In  that  ease  you  must  not  make  so  tree. 
Eileen." 

M  And,  sure,  here  lis  the  gentleman,"  said 
Eileen,  peeping  from  the  window  ;  **  and  he  looks 
as  if  he'd  be  all  the  better  of  a  bit  and  a  sup." 

"  Do  sit  still.  Juliet."  said  Blanche.  "  How  am 
I  to  plait  your  hair,  if  you  fidget  about  so  \  There, 
be  quiet.  I  think  you  look  all  the  better  for  the 
fright  of  last  night.  Now,  Eileen,  her  dress 
There — I  hear  mama  going  down.  How  pretty 
she  looks ! "  said  Blanche,  fondly  kissing  her 
sister  as  soon  as  the  toilet  was  completed. 

••  And  you  have  done  nothing  to  your  own 
dress."  said  Juliet.     "  Dear,  kind  girl !" 

••  Oh.  mine  was  only  tumbled;  and  I  have  no 
particular  wish  to  look  my  best.  Come  now.  no 
more  gazing  in  the  glass."  And  she  playfully 
turned  its  face  to  the  window. 

••  Sure,  now."  said  the  Irish  girl.  "  Miss  Juliet 
can't  see  the  party  face  of  her.  at  all  at  all ; 
only  the  gentleman  can  see  it,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  sure." 
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"  What,  from  the  looking-glass,  Eileen  f 

"  Yes,  sure,  Miss ;  haven't  you  turned  it  to 
him?" 

The  girls  laughed,  and  hastened  down  stairs. 
There  Blanche's  care  was  visible.  The  inn,  the 
nearest  at  hand  when  they  landed,  and  therefore 
the  most  desirable,  was  by  no  means  first-rate : 
still  it  overlooked  the  quay,  with  all  its  bustle, 
and  had  a  view  of  the  sea. 

Although  it  was  a  fine  autumnal  day,  the 
bright  wood  fire  Blanche  had  caused  to  be 
lighted  was  very  acceptable.  The  best  of  coffee 
and  the  worst  of  tea  were  prepared ;  and  Blanche 
and  Eileen  had  ransacked  the  larder  of  the  inn, 
to  furnish  the  table  with  every  possible  dainty. 
Fish,  the  freshest  eggs,  fruit  and  honey-comb 
abounded  ;  and  the  St.  Aubyns,  whose  career 
abroad  had  commenced  so  inauspiciously,  grate- 
ful for  their  rescue,  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  already  under  the  invigorating  influ- 
ence of  a  purer  climate,  sate  merrily  down,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  Blanche's  excellent  break- 
fast. 

Juliet  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  meeting,  in 
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an  every-day  scene  and  in  an  almost  ceremonious 
manner,  one  with  whom  sudden  danger  had 
occasioned  as  sudden  an  intimacy.  She  blushed 
and  trembled  ;  tried  to  speak,  and  failed.  Even 
Wyndham,  generally  self-possessed,  was  some- 
what embarrassed.  He  could  not  forget  that 
the  hand,  so  timidly  extended  and  so  gently 
touched,  was  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  had 
found  liimself  a  few  hours  since  pressing  almost 
unconsciously  to  his  heart :  nor  could  Juliet 
forget  that  when  she  awoke  to  consciousness, 
her  cheek  was  resting  on  that  proud  breast ; 
that  that  now  calm  and  self-possessed  voice  was 
breathing  impassioned  prayers  for  her,  and  that 
she  had  half-unwittingly  returned  the  fond  and 
thrilling  pressure  of  that  now  steady,  gentle  hand. 
To  both  there  was  disappointment  in  their 
present  meeting :  to  Juliet,  as  the  least  expe- 
rienced, and  therefore  the  most  sanguine,  it  was 
perhaps  the  deepest.  "  He  might  address  me 
in  a  warmer  maimer,  surely,11  she  thought : 
"  perhaps  he  only  cared  for  me  while  I  was  in 
danger  ;  perhaps  —  oh,  Heaven  forbid  !  —  he 
thought  me  forward.     He  shall  never  think  so 
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more  ;"  and  her  manner  grew  constrained,  almost 
repulsive  :  and  Wyndham,  thinking  that  perhaps 
she  repented  the  preference  she  had  shown  an 
unknown  and  undistinguished  wanderer,  turned 
coldly  from  her,  addressed  himself  to  Blanche; 
complimented  her  on  the  forethought  and  do- 
mestic skill  which  her  breakfast  announced;  and, 
while  doing  so,  was  unconsciously,  with  every 
word  and  smile,  wounding  the  heart  that  beat 
but  for  him.  Alas  !  poor  Juliet !  already  is  the 
bright  dawn  of  love  clouded  by  doubt  and  dark- 
ened by  suspicion. 

Before  breakfast  was  removed,  Sir  Caesar, 
Lady  Whitehead,  and  two  new  Misses  White- 
head, with  Miss  Antonia  and  Geraldine,  were 
announced.  Sir  Caesar  and  the  "girls"  had 
already  called  once ;  but  the  family  not  being 
down,  he  had  returned  home  to  fetch  Lady 
Whitehead.  The  Misses  Whitehead  presented 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  with  a  basket  of  grapes — of,  as 
they  said,  an  uncommonly  fine  quality.  Perhaps 
they  would  not  have  been  so  pompously  offered, 
had  they  been  aware  that  when  Eileen  went  with 
the  French  Bonne  of  the  inn  to  see  the  market- 
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place,  she  had  herself  seen  them  bargaining  for 
two  pounds  of  the  self-same  grapes  for  three 
halfpence.  Blanche,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
asked  Lady  Whitehead,  who  complained  of  her 
nerves,  whether  she  would  take  a  cup  of  coffee ; 
when  the  whole  party,  appearing  to  consider 
themselves  invited,  took  their  seats  at  the  table, 
and  commenced  a  most  active  attack  on  all  that 
remained  of  the  dejeuner.  Antonia  boldly  pushed 
herself  between  Wyndham  and  Juliet,  and  began 
a  string  of  voluble  encomiums  on  his  bravery  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  preceding  evening. 

"  For  my  part,"  she  said,  bending  towards  him, 
and  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  shall  always  consider 
that  I  owe  my  life  to  your  valour ;  and  if,"  she 
added,  with  assumed  tenderness,  "  it  should  ever 
be  in  my  power  to  repay  in  aught  so  boundless 
an  obligation — if  you  should  ever  find  yourself 
in  want  of  the  friendship  ....  the  regard  .... 
the of  a  young  and  grateful  heart,  re- 
member her  who  .   .   .  .  " — 

Here  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  applied  to  her 
eyes  a  handkerchief,  whose  delicate  cambric  and 
Valenciennes  lace  were  strangely  out  of  keeping 
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with  her  cheap  but  showy  toilet.  We  have  our 
own  suspicions  how  she  became  possessed  of  it ; 
but  as  a  large  "  Antonia  Whitehead,  No.  24," 
figured  in  the  corner,  we  have  no  right  to  impart 
them  to  the  charitable  reader. 

Wyndham  was  too  well-bred  to  appear  insen- 
sible to  this  display  of  feeling,  even  though  he 
doubted  its  sincerity.  He  opened  a  window; 
offered  the  young  lady  some  water,  and  proposed 
to  her  —  whose  emotion  had  been  unnoticed 
except  by  Juliet  and  Geraldine — to  walk  out 
upon  the  balcony.  He  gave  her  his  arm ; 
still  apparently  overcome,  she  leant  on  it. 
Poor  Juliet  !  her  eyes  followed  them,  almost 
unconsciously.  She  had  been  more  alive  to 
Wyndham's  attentions  than  to  Antonia's  ad- 
vances. To  her  those  attentions  seemed  exclu- 
sive, uncalled  for :  her  cheek  first  grew  pale  with 
misery,  then  crimson  with  anger;  her  eyes  flashed 
fire  from  her  heart,  and  then  dropped  to  hide 
the  large  tears  that  filled  them.  Now  she  wished 
that  Antonia,  Wyndham,  herself,  the  whole 
human  race,  were  consumed  by  lightning  from 
heaven ;  now,  that  all  save  herself  were  calmly 
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blest,  and  that  she  were  lying  cold  and  forgot- 
ten, under  the  blue  waters  on  which  Wyndham 
was  gazing.  Quite  unable  to  suppress  the  pas- 
sionate anguish  of  her  heart,  she  stole  unnoticed 
from  the  room,  and  hastened  to  the  chamber 
where  she  had  awakened  from  such  enchanting 
dreams,  where  her  heart  had  throbbed  with  such 
new  and  bewildering  feelings. 

Is  this  pale,  spiritless,  and  tearful  girl,  the 
buoyant,  radiant  creature,  who  gazed  so  joyously 
upon  that  mirror  two  short  hours  ago  ?  As  the 
glass  gave  back  her  tear-stained  cheeks,  her  pale 
and  care-worn  face,  she  turned  impatiently  from 
it,  and  walked  hastily  up  and  clown  the  room — the 
sound  of  merry  laughter  came  through  her  open 
window, — she  ran  to  it :  she  saw  Wyndham — 
one  arm  engrossed  by  Antonia,  the  other  by 
Geraldine — setting  gaily  out,  followed  by  Sir 
Caesar,  Blanche,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  He  has  added  positive  insult  to  chilling  cold- 
ness," she  murmured,  "never  to  ask  whether 
I  would  make  one  of  the  party.  Ah,  not  only 
he  does  not  love — alas  !  I  fear  he  hates  me.  Oh 
for  one  feeling  of  female  pride,  of  female  dignity, 
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to  support  me  now  !  Why  does  this  fear  drive 
me  half-frantic  ;  I  was  piqued — annoyed — when 
I  thought  my  Cousin  G-eoffry  slighted  me :  how 
paltry,  how  trivial  were  my  feelings  then  !  A 
girlish  vanity  annoyed  !  Alas  !  how  different  to 
a  woman's  heart — outraged,  wounded  thus  !  In 
a  few  hours  I  seem  to  have  lived  for  years. 
Oh  that  I  could  die  !  Henceforth  this  world  is 
a  desert,  life  a  wretched  burthen." 

Sobs  interrupted  her  utterance :  she  sank  on 
her  knees  by  the  bed-side,  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow,  and  gave  up  her  heart  to  the  unutterable 
anguish  of  jealousy.  The  complete  self-abandon- 
ment of  her  grief  was  more  like  that  of  a  youth- 
ful mourner  robbed  of  all  earthly  friends,  all 
long-cherished  hopes,  than  of  a  hitherto  gay, 
unthinking  girl,  vexed  at  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence or  fickleness  of  one  whom  she  had  known 
but  a  few  hours — of  whose  character  and  posi- 
tion in  society  she  could  form  no  idea — and  who 
had  never  distinguished  her,  but  in  one  perilous 
hour,  when  the  danger  that  threatened,  and  the 
heroism  she  had  displayed,  might  have  invested 
her  with  a  momentarv  interest. 
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Silly  Juliet ! — she  would  not  have  wept  so 
bitterly,  had  she  known  that  the  forward  An- 
tonia  was  fast  becoming  odious  to  Wyndham ; 
that  the  tete-a-tete  on  the  balcony  had  been 
promptly  disturbed  by  Geraldine,  who,  with 
some  beauty,  but  neither  tact  nor  talent,  had 
been  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Caesar  as  the  proper 
wife  for  Wyndham.  This  he  had  not  failed  to 
point  out  to  her,  as  also  that  Antonia  would  do 
her  best  to  supplant  her.  There  was  not  gene- 
rally a  particularly  good  understanding  between 
any  of  the  sisters — there  seldom  is,  when  there 
are  few  things,  and  all  are  striving  for  them — 
whether  the  articles  in  request  be  beaux  or 
bonnets. 

Geraldine,  though  bornee,  was  covetous — com- 
fort, which,  in  truth,  she  scarcely  knew  but  by 
name,  was  the  idol  of  her  fancy  —  good  and 
becoming  clothes,  good  food,  and  an  abundance 
of  it,  good  fires,  and  to  be  able  to  sit  by  them 
all  day !  She  thought  of  these  things  as  a 
Mahometan  thinks  of  the  banquets  and  the 
luxurious  abodes  of  his  sensual  paradise.  She 
felt  that  they  would  never  be  hers  at  home,  and 
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therefore  she  resolved  to  get  married  to  some 
one.  no  matter  whom,  French  or  English,  if  he 
had  bnt  the  means  of  settling  her  in  a  comfort- 
able home. 

In  Antonia's  calculations,  Wyndhams  ele- 
gance, his  personal  advantages,  the  figure  he 
would  make  in  Paris,  went  for  something  ;  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  ambition  mixed  up  with  her 
plans  for  securing  him  :  she  felt  she  should  be 
proud  to  appear  in  public  with  him  ;  that  she 
could  love  him  as  much  as  she  could  love  any- 
thing, and  that  was  not  much,  for  she  had  had 
innumerable  flirtations  and  affaires  de  carer  with 
the  different  French  beaux  who  had,  in  a  man- 
ner, educated  the  Misses  Whitehead. 

Almost  all  Frenchmen  are  accomplished,  good 
draftsmen,  good  musicians,  good  dancers,  and 
often  good  linguists,  the  officers  particularly. 
Now  Sir  Caesar,  although  he  could  not  afford 
masters  for  his  daughters,  felt  the  full  importance 
of  giving  them  showy  accomplishments  ;  and  the 
French  infantry  officers  quartered  at  Dieppe, 
but  not  generally  received  in  the  best  French 
families,  except  on  ball  and  gala  nights,  felt  on 
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the  other  hand  all  the  advantages  of  being  able 
to  wile  away  the  long  winter  evenings  among 
a  set  of  fine,  showy,  spirited  girls,  of  (as  they 
believed,)  line  naissance  distinguee.  They  were  no 
sooner  admitted,  than  their  acquirements  under- 
went a  close  investigation — they  being  quite  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  cause  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  requested  to  sing  or  play,  to 
exhibit  their  drawings,  or  to  display  any  other 
accomplishment.  The  Misses  Whitehead  would 
then  winningly  ask  them  "just  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  this  or  that.11  Then  the  young  officer, 
dying  of  ennui,  and  .generally  good-natured, 
would  send  his  own  guitar,  bass,  flute,  or  violin 
— one  indeed  had  lent  them  his  piano-forte, 
which  had  been  there  so  long,  that  they  consi- 
dered it  their  own ;  and  he,  though  growing 
very  fidgety  about  it,  was  almost  afraid  to  claim 
it.  Piles  of  music,  easels,  drawing  materials, 
and  foreign  books,  thus  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Misses  Whitehead. 

Sir  Caesar  well  knew  that  these  beaux,  with 
their  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year,  were  too  poor 
to  rob  him  of  his  daughters ;  and  he  took  care 
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to  explain  to  them,  that,  according  to  the  cruel 
English  laws,  all  his  fortune,  at  his  decease, 
would  pass  from  his  family  to  his  heir-at-law. 

"  Cest  infameT  was  the  usual  reply,  with  a 
true  French  shrug.  "  Mais  que  voulez  wus  si 
les  lois  Anglaises  sont  comme  cela  f" 

The  girls,  all  as  covetous  of  learning  as  of 
every  thing  else,  soon  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  them.  The  songs 
they  sang,  and  the  music  they  played,  were  some- 
what noisy,  band-like,  and  military.  The  litera- 
ture they  studied  was  rather  free  for  English 
maidens — and  there  was  a  strong  dash  of  the 
French  Liberalism  of  the  present  day,  and  its 
uninvestigating  Deism,  mixed  up  in  their  minds 
with  their  father's  right  principles.  Sir  Caesar 
knew  but  little  French,  therefore  the  direc- 
tion of  their  reading  was  quite  at  the  mercy 
of  the  young  Frenchmen,  some  of  whom  gloried 
in  making  liberates  and  esprits  forts  of  these 
strange  girls.  The  amour  propre  of  the  master 
was  soon  enlisted  on  his  pupil's  side ;  and 
every  evening,  although  no  refreshments  were 
offered,  nor  at  last  expected,  each  Miss  White- 
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head  might  be  seen  diligently  studying  some 
accomplishment  or  other,  under  the  zealous  and 
vivacious  superintendence  of  an  Adolphe,  an 
Eugene,  an  Auguste,  lieutenant  de  la  battalion 
dP Infanterie  en  garnison  a  Dieppe.  Miss  White- 
head, a  tall,  bony,  masculine  woman,  had  learned 
to  play  the  bass  with  some  skill — to  draw  im- 
mense chalk  gladiators,  and  so  forth — and  was 
a  vehement  disciple  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
several  other  French  deists. 

More  feminine  accomplishments  had  fallen  to 
the  share  of  some  of  the  Misses  Whitehead  :  they 
had  read  a  lighter  sort  of  literature — studied  un- 
der the  successive  battalions  quartered  at  Dieppe, 
the  guitar,  the  piano-forte,  and  different  styles 
of  painting;  and  acquired  a  tolerable  Italian, 
German,  and  Spanish  accent,  by  occasionally 
securing  among  their  evening  visitors  an  Italian, 
a  German,  or  a  Spaniard. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Apollo 
could  have  the  field  quite  to  himself — Cupid  occa- 
sionally rented  a  heart  of  him.  The  Whiteheads 
were  not  susceptible,  but  they  found  no  teachers 
so   indefatigable,   so   accommodating,    as   those 
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under  his  influence  ;  and  they  smiled,  and  sighed, 
and  deplored  ula  disposition  du  Men  de  leur pere ,•" 
and  the  lover  beat  his  brow,  his  breast — called 
himself  "  lejouet  du  destin,  le  mctime  de  P  amour" 
and  in  a  little  while  was  equally  in  love  with 
another  of  the  sisters,  who  was  equally  bent  on 
making  him  teach  her  all  he  decently  could,  while 
the  wish  to  please  made  him  indefatigable. 

Poor  Lady  Whitehead  had  no  head  for  learn- 
ing ;  she  never  acquired  a  word  of  French :  she 
was  not  energetic  enough  to  make  any  contri- 
vances, but  readily  availed  herself  of  those  made 
for  her.  Her  life  was  one  long  regret  of  the  time 
when  she  was  single,  and  had  plenty  of  every- 
thing. She  was  always  making  mournful  allusions 
to  the  past,  and  comparing  French  and  English 
goods  and  living,  certainly  with  more  asperity 
than  justice,  as  she  would  glance  at  their  mea- 
gre repast  or  her  own  strangely  contrived  toilet, 
and  say,  "  Well,  things  are  managed  oddly  in 
France,  to  be  sure."  She  forgot,  or  affected  to 
forget,  that  for  the  same  sum  they  could  not  be 
managed  at  all  in  England.  Her  great  solace 
was  to  sit  in  the  sun  in  summer,   or,  with  a 

VOL.  I.  i 
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chauffrette  under  her  feet  and  a  warm  cloak  around 
her,  to  cower  over  the  scanty  fire  in  winter ;  for 
ever  knitting,  lamenting  England,  and  abusing 
France,  either  to  herself  or  any  listener  chance 
threw  in  her  way. 

Sir  Caesar  tyrannised  a  good  deal  over  her, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  him  :  in  a  menage,  the 
indolent  and  comfort-loving  are  generally  afraid 
of  the  active  and  hardy,  and  old  Sir  Csesar  was 
quite  independent  of  ease  and  warmth.  Still 
they  agreed  tolerably  on  the  whole :  she,  like 
him,  was  given  a  good  deal  to  boasting  ;  but  all 
her  boasts  were  confined  to  the  past.  True, 
she  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  "  Priory,11  as  she 
chose  to  call  a  place  in  the  north  of  England 
which  she  had  inherited,  and  which,  being  let 
for  fifty  pounds  a  year,  made  their  income  up 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  place  was  called 
the  "  Priory,"  not  because  the  monks  of  old  had 
ever  revelled  and  caroused  there :  it  was  no 
gothic  building,  hallowed  by  time,  or  rendered 
awful  from  the  records  of  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion connected  with  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  modern 
red  brick  house,  with  a  small  square  garden, 
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and  called  the  '•  Priory"   simply  because  Lady 
Whitehead's  maiden  name  was  Prior. 

It  was  a  marvel  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood that  it  was  let  at  all ;  for  it  was  lonely 
without  being  romantic,  formal  without  neat- 
ness, and  ugly  without  dignity ;  but  it  served  as 
an  excellent  boasting-piece  for  Lady  Whitehead. 
i;  The  Priory  !  the  dear  English  Priory  !  The 
way  things  were  done  at  the  Priory  !  Ah,  if  you 
could  but  see  my  sweet  place,  the  Priory  !""  And 
as  it  was  so  insignificant  that  no  one  had  ever 
actually  seen,  or  was  likely  to  see  it,  the  bit  of 
brag  did  remarkably  well. 

The  Whitehead  girls,  with  all  their  covetous- 
ness.  squabblings.  jealousies,  and  boastings,  were 
meritoriously  united  in  doing  all  they  could  for 
their  mother:  whatever  then-  contrivances,  the 
best  and  least  inconvenient  were  always  for  her. 
If  they  went  without  her  to  a  party,  each  gene- 
rally contrived  adroitly  to  pocket  or  slip  into  the 
large  reticules  with  one  of  which  they  all  were 
severally  and  separately  armed,  some  bon-bons, 
cakes,  or  sweetmeats,  for  "her  ladyship.''  She  was 
indolently  kind  to  all  of  them ;  she  never  scolded. 
i2 
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urged,  reproached,  reviled,  as  Sir  Caesar  did ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  repose  in  her  manner, 
to  which  they  flew  when  abused  for  failures  in 
impracticable  attempts ;  and  there  was  not  one 
of  the  seven  dashing  foragers  who  would  not 
have  run  any  risk  to  see  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
light  up  the  weak  eyes  and  steal  over  the  pale, 
depressed  features  of  their  poor  mother,  who, 
when  availing  herself  of  such  lawless  advantages, 
solaced  her  conscience  with  saying,  "  Well,  these 
are  French  fashions :  '  When  we  are  in  Rome, 
we  must  do  as  they  do  in  Rome.1  I  little  dreamt 
when  I  was  single,  and  in  England,  of  the  way 
things  were  managed  in  France. — Thank  you, 
dears.11  And  then  she  would  steal  away  to  her 
own  warm  corner,  and  enjoy  the  few  casual 
sweets  life  had  left. 

While  Juliet  was  weeping  in  her  lonely  cham- 
ber those  first  bitter  tears,  the  memory  of  which 
no  "tide  of  time"  can  ever  quite  wash  away, 
and  while  Wyndham  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  rambling  about  Dieppe,  Lady  Whitehead 
remained  with  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  (a  little  to  her 
annoyance),  describing  the  "  Priory ;"  her  con- 
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versation  a  curious  mixture  of  boast  and  lamen- 
tation, and  the  breakfast-equipage  still  on  the 
table,  in  compliance  with  her  ever-recurring  wish 
"  to  take  a  little  more." 

There  was  one  article  of  her  dress  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  and  that  was  a 
rich  Genoa  velvet  mantle,  of  the  same  bright 
emerald  green  with  that  Blanche  had  lost  in  the 
wreck,  only  that  the  capes  were  rounded  instead 
of  being  pointed,  and  in  lieu  of  a  broad  and 
handsome  black  lace,  it  was  trimmed  with  the 
commonest  fur.  She  herself  pointed  it  out  to 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  as  a  proof  of  the  strange  taste 
of  French  milliners;  and  that  lady,  far  less 
suspicious  than  we  own  to  being,  never  indulged 
in  the  notions  about  that  mantle  which  we  cer- 
tainly did  entertain,  but  which  we  mean  to  keep 
to  ourselves. 

Lady  Whitehead  stayed  till  the  return  of  the 
pedestrian  party,  and  then  it  appeared  that 
Montague  Wyndham,  with  something  very  like 
a  lover's  anxious  care  and  quick  foresight,  had 
promoted  the  walk,  in  order  to  choose  a  bonnet 
for  Juliet.  Even  an  incipient  lover  never  forgets 
i  3 
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anything  connected  with  the  object  of  his  fancy, 
and  he  had  not  forgotten  that  Juliets  pretty 
bonnet  had  perished  in  the  wreck:  he  remem- 
bered too  that  she  could  not  go  out  without  one. 
He  had  been  a  long  time  balancing  between  the 
merits  of  a  great  many  "  chapeaux  cPun  gout 
par/ait"  as  the  lively  little  milliner  assured  him 
they  all 'were ;  and  at  last  he  was  fain  to  bring 
two  shop-girls,  armed  with  cartons,  for  Juliet 
herself  to  decide. 

This  she  was,  indeed,  in  no  state  to  do. 
Blanche,  on  her  return,  found  her  on  her  bed, 
exhausted,  ill  from  the  misery  of  her  heart,  her 
cheeks  pale,  her  eyes  swollen.  At  first  she 
scarcely  heeded  Blanche's  entrance,  or  could 
bring  herself  to  listen  to  her  playful  account  of 
their  excursion ;  but  by  degrees  her  heart  opened 
to  the  dear  consciousness,  that  Montague  Wynd- 
ham  had  been  thinking  of  her,  and  even  caring 
for  her. 

"  How  could  he  give  any  thought  but  to  Miss 
Antonia  Whitehead  f  said  Juliet,  with  mourn- 
ful bitterness. 

With  a  woman's  tact,  Blanche  understood  her 
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sister1  s  anguish,  and  replied  quickly,  "  Oh  !  the 
forward  creature  !  he  cannot  endure  her.  She 
actually  seized  his  arm  (he  was  going  to  offer  it 
to  me) — she  tried  on  all  the  bonnets,  as  I  sup- 
pose to  make  them  look  particularly  becoming, 
though  I  saw  he  hated  her  to  touch  those  he 
had  selected  as  likely  to  suit  you.  But  come — 
he  is  waiting  so  anxiously  to  see  you  in  one  of 
these — he  insists  on  presenting  it,  as  he  makes 
out,  with  more  of  plausibility  than  truth,  that  it 
was  through  him  yours  was  lost ; — and  papa  has 
consented." 

The  cause  of  grief  was  gone,  but  the  tears 
remained;  and  if  the  jealous  could  think,  they 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  red  eyes  and 
pale  cheeks  outlast  the  weak  and  silly  fancies 
which  have  made  them  such. 

"  Choose  one  for  me,  Blanche,"  said  Juliet, 
mournfully.  "  Thank  him,  oh  !  thank  him  as  I 
would.  Say  I  am  not  well — that  I  cannot  come 
down  till  evening ;  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  do 
that,  darken  the  room,  dear,  and  let  me  try  to 
sleep.  Say  I  wish  not  to  be  disturbed.  Stay,  dear 
Blanche — are  those  odious  Whiteheads  gone  V 
1  4 
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"  There  they  go,"  said  Blanche,  looking  from 
the  window.  A  smile  played  on  her  lip,  but  she 
concealed  it,  lest  Juliet's  fears  should  be  re- 
awakened— it  arose  from  the  sight  of  Antonia 
tripping  off  with  a  blue  satin  hat  and  feathers, 
one  which  Wyndham  had  rejected  at  once,  as 
unlikely  to  suit  Juliet's  quiet  taste,  but  which 
Antonia  had  tried  on  repeatedly,  and  insisted  on 
the  milliner's  sending. 

"  She  has  manoeuvred  him  out  of  that,  I 
doubt  not,"  thought  she  to  herself;  and  then 
said  to  Juliet,  "  Well,  they  are  off  at  last !" 

"  And — and  Mr.  Wyndham  with  them  V 

"  No,"  said  Blanche  ;  "  nor  should  we  be  rid 
of  them,  only  that  they  dine  at  the  Hodnots'." 

"  And  does  he  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Blanche;  "we  were  all  asked — but 
he  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  turning 
to  mamma,  '  Oh  !  let  us  dine  together  to-day. 
I  have  looked  forward  to  making  one  of  your 
party  here.'  Mama,  much  pleased,  agreed.  Miss 
Antonia  tossed  her  head,  and  Miss  Geraldine, 
in  sport,  threw  a  flower  at  him,  and  ran  away. 
Sir  Caesar,  in  his  peculiar  style  of  good-natured 
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pomposity,  said,  '  If  I  can  slip  away  from  the 
Hodnots,  I  will  look  in  upon  you  this  evening/  " 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  bring  Antonia/1  muttered 
Juliet. 

"  If  he  does.  Geraldine  will  follow,"  said  her 
sister;  "for  I  see  some  one — Sir  Caesar  perhaps 
— has  suggested  a  conquest  to  her ;  and  once  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  she  follows  it  up,  without 
either  tact  or  delicacy.  Fear  nothing,  love." 
said  Blanche,  archly.  "  Then  you  like  this  bon- 
net r  and  putting  it  on  her  own  pretty  head, 
she  ran  down  stairs  with  it. 

There  she  heard  a  ludicrous  account  of  the 
manner  in  winch  Antonia  had  secured  the  hat. 
under  which  she  had  seen  her  sail,  or  sally  out 
of  the  house.  She  put  it  on,  ran  to  the  glass, 
admired  it — turned  to  Wyndham,  asked  him  if 
it  was  not  a  bijou,  a  perfect  bijou.  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  said  she  certainly  did  look  very  handsome 
in  it :  it  gave  her  quite  a  different  style,  and 
showed  the  wonderful  power  of  a  skilful  modiste. 

"  But,"  said  Blanche  to  her  mother,  "  how 
did  she  obtain  it  at  last  C 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  she  kept  it 
on,  saying  she  hardly  knew  how  to  part  with  it : 
i  5 
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it  was  so  rare  a  thing  to  meet  a  perfectly  be- 
coming hat.  She  then  asked  Mr.  Wyndham 
whether  he  could  not  borrow  it  of  the  milliner, 
that  she  might  take  the  pattern.  Upon  this, 
the  little  arch  shop-girl  said,  "  Monsieur  est  trop 
galant  pour  ne  pas  en  /aire  cacleau  a  Mademoi- 
selle. Voyez  un  peu,  Monsieur ;  Mademoiselle  est 
coiffee  comme  un  ange,  avec" — and  so  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham paid  sixty  francs  for  it.  Antonia  went  off 
in  raptures ;  and  Geraldine,  who  had  been  at 
lunch  in  the  inner  room,  when  she  heard  of 
Antonia's  good  luck,  actually  began  to  cry. 

While  all  this  history  was  in  course  of  nar- 
ration below,  Juliet,  almost  with  a  sob  of  joy, 
turned  to  her  pillow — dwelt  on  every  dear  proof 
of  preference  of  her,  and  indifference  to  An- 
tonia, till  her  sanguine  heart  had  quite  decided 
that  Montague  Wyndham  loved  her.  How 
wildly  fluttered  her  bosom  at  the  thought ! — 
how  bright  a  region  seemed  the  late  dreary 
world !  She  lulled  herself  to  sleep,  with  a 
thousand  radiant  visions,  and  awoke  towards 
evening,  with  few  traces  of  her  late  unbearable 
anguish,  save  that  soft  pallor,  never  quite  un- 
welcome to  a  lover's  eye. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a  curious  assemblage  at  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hodnot's  ;  but  as  we  believe  most  of  our  readers 
would  rather  go  to  a  party  than  stay  quietly  at 
home,  we  feel  bound  to  pilot  them  thither1. 

It  was  a  sort  of  motley  melange,  to  which 
people  came  as  they  could,  dressed  as  they  could, 
ate  as  much  as  they  could,  came  as  early  as  they 
could,  and  stayed  as  long  as  they  could.  We 
allude  to  the  evening  party,  which  crowded  in 
even  before  dinner  was  quite  over. 

The  dinner  party  consisted  of  the  host  and 
hostess,  the  regular  "  remunerative  visitors,""  as 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hodnot  called  her  boarders — Sir 

1  As  to  the  fair  authoress's  belief  that  most  of  her  readers 
would  rather  go  to  a  party  than  stay  at  home,  I  must,  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  register  my  unqualified 
negative. — Ed, 
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Csesar,  Lady  Whitehead,  and  four  of  their 
daughters  —  the  three  others  coming  in  the 
evening  party. 

Of  the  remunerative  visitors  we  have  not 
much  to  say,  as  a  whole ;  they  were  an  odd, 
incongruous  set,  perpetually  squabbling  among 
themselves,  but  bound  by  the  common  tie  of 
backbiting,  abusing,  and  ridiculing  all  who  were 
only  occasional  visitors,  and  not  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  Mrs.  Barton — a  tall, 
large,  bold-looking  woman,  of  forty-eight,  with 
daring,  defying,  black  eyes,  highly-rouged  cheeks, 
well-made  figure,  and  showy  style  of  dress. 
She  had  once  been  a  leader  of  n  roturier  set  in 
London,  but  her  husband,  a  merchant,  having 
failed,  she  took  refuge  in  Dieppe,  bearing  with 
her,  strange  to  say,  two  foolish,  weak,  but  some- 
what good-looking  officers,  who  had  been  her. 
attendants  in  her  days  of  splendour.  It  was 
whispered,  that  it  was  her  wealth  which  enabled 
them  to  live  in  good  London  style,  and  that, 
when  that  failed,  they  were  obliged  to  fly.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  did  follow  her,  and  became 
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inmates  of  Mrs.  Hodnot's,  where  they  lived  on 
their  half-pay,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Mrs. 
Barton,  but  intensely  hated  by  Louisa  Barton, 
her  daughter  —  a  coquettish,  cunning  girl,  of 
two-and-twenty,  with  some  natural  charms, 
aided  by  all  that  art  could  do ;  a  piquanie, 
though  somewhat  souhrette,  style  of  face,  a  well- 
trained,  neat  figure,  and  a  foot  and  ankle  which 
even  envy  owned  to  be  faultless. 

Intensely  artificial  at  heart,  her  manner  was 
a  cunning  mixture  of  apparent  innocence  and 
naive  coquetry.  She  looked  on  Captains  Snaffle 
and  Grigsby  (Captains  they  were  called,  though 
only  Lieutenants  on  half-pay)  with  the  bitterest 
hatred.  The  world,  of  course,  gave  them  to  her 
as  lovers ;  it  had  been  constantly  reported  that 
she  was  engaged  to  one  or  the  other,  during  her 
three  London  seasons.  She  had  made  many 
advances,  but  no  conquests;  and  this  she  traced 
— burning  with  revengeful  fury  the  while,  but 
perhaps  not  without  some  justice — to  the  two 
odious  detrimentals  always  in  public  with  her 
mother,  and  therefore  with  her.  However,  she 
was  dependent  on  Mrs.  Barton — it  was  on  her 
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jointure  they  lived;  and  therefore  she  was  obliged 
to  treat  the  Captains  with  a  kind  of  con- 
strained civility  in  her  mother's  presence,  but 
her  heart  was  always  full  of  plots  for  getting 
them  dismissed :  she  not  only  hated,  but  despised 
them.  Captain  Snaffle,  when  first  she  came  from 
school,  a  lively,  rather  pretty  girl  of  fifteen, 
had  amused  himself  with  making  love  to  her. 
Fashionable,  good-looking,  sentimental,  and  an 
officer — the  first  man,  too,  who  had  made  her 
feel  herself  of  any  importance — she  rewarded  his 
clandestine  attentions  by  the  first  preference  of 
her  heart, — that  first  real  preference,  of  which 
it  is  so  cruel,  though  unpunishable  a  felony,  to 
cheat  a  trusting  girl. 

Mrs.  Barton,  very  jealous  of  the  exclusive 
attention  of  all  her  beaux,  suspected  and  de- 
tected Captain  Snaffle's  flirtation  :  indeed,  she 
had  some  reason;  for  she  had  three  married 
daughters,  and  he  had  been  the  ardent  first 
admirer  of  each.  As  he  was  about  twenty  years 
younger  than  Mrs.  Barton,  her  tender  friendship 
was  mixed  with  a  sort  of  authoritativeness  :  she 
scolded,    cried,    fainted,    recovered,   went    into 
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hysterics ;  made  him  give  up  Louisa^s  love- 
tokens  and  little  girlish  billets-doux  —  enclose 
them  to  her  at  school,  where  the  mother  took 
care  to  have  her  conveyed — and  that,  with  a 
mean,  contrite  letter,  prompted  by  Mrs.  Barton, 
repenting  his  clandestine  conduct,  and  urging 
her  immediate  return  to  the  path  of  filial  duty. 

Poor  Louisa  !  if  her  heart  became  stone,  the 
tears  which  that  letter  cost  her  were  the  waters 
that  petrified  it ;  and  when  she  returned  home, 
and  found  the  once  ardent  lover  cold,  and  super- 
cilious, studiously  slighting  to  her,  and  meanly 
cringing  to  her  mother,  her  contempt  for  him 
made  her  almost  loathe  herself  for  having  been 
blind  enough  ever  to  have  been  so  trifled  with. 

Mrs.  Barton  had  some  intellect,  some  talent ; 
she  was  a  fine  musician,  and  had  read  and 
thought — to  little  purpose  indeed,  it  would  seem, 
since  boundless  vanity  was  the  master-passion  of 
her  heart;  the  attentions,  the  devotion,  the  adu- 
lation of  men  were  absolutely  necessary  to  her ; 
for  this  she  risked  even  her  reputation.  Yet  it 
was  only  in  outward  conduct  that  she  erred:  she 
had  no  affections,  no  heart,   to  lead   her  into 
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weakness  :  she  knew  that  when  woman  sacrifices 
her  dignity,  she  sinks  from  the  idol  into  the 
slave.  She  was  calumniated,  if  indeed  her  sys- 
tematic coquetry  was  not  a  sort  of  guilt ;  and 
then  she  made  a  merit  with  her  beaux  of  the 
injustice  she  suffered  for  their  sake.  She  had  a 
husband,  a  henpecked  one,  who,  with  too  little 
spirit  to  resent,  yet  too  much  sense  of  right  to 
approve  her  proceedings,  betook  himself  on  his 
failure  to  an  uncle  in  the  north,  and  lived  a 
misanthropic,  miserable  life.  Her  married 
daughters,  desperate  coquettes,  shunned  and 
slighted  her ;  and,  while  they  imitated  her  con- 
duct, dreaded  her  as  a  rival.  She  had  two  sons 
in  India,  and  one  younger  child,  a  little  girl  of 
twelve,  who  looked  and  was  called  eight,  Justine 
— a  bright-eyed,  precocious,  yet  diminutive  crea- 
ture, with  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb,  the  cunning 
of  a  fox,  and  the  mother  s  head  and  heart  in 
miniature. 

This  child  was  her  idol:  she  was  with  her 
at  Dieppe.  It  looked  graceful  to  fondle  her ; 
and  if  she  really  loved  anything,  it  was  Justine. 
She  acted  as  a  spy  on  the  Captains,  on  Louisa, 
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and  on  every  one.  Mrs.  Barton  easily  persuaded 
Louisa  to  call  herself  eighteen,  and  then  she 
announced  to  everybody  that  she  actually  did 
not  know  whether  she  was  thirty-nine,  forty-one, 
or  forty-three. 

Even  Captains  Snaffle  and  Grigsby,  having  no 
heads  for  arithmetic,  bowed  to  the  playful  asser- 
tion ;  nor  do  we  think  it  once  struck  them  that 
Mrs.  Barton  was  twelve  years  older  than  the 
oldest  epoch  she  named. 

Though  a  fury  at  heart,  and  an  amazon  in 
form,  she  was  gentle  to  excess  in  tone  and 
manner — clinging,  confiding,  at  times  almost 
imploring.  "  Her  poor  Louisa  !  her  own  little 
Justine  !  her  dear,  kind,  indulgent  friends  !  so 
good !  oh,  so  good  !  She  was  so  happy,  so  calmly, 
sweetly  happy,  with  her  own  dear  Mrs.  Hodnot !" 

The  Captains  were  shallow,  vain,  empty,  good- 
looking,  well-dressed  military  men.  Both  wore 
moustachios  and  imperials.  Snaffle  had  red 
hair,  which  he  dyed  black ;  and  Grigsby  being 
rather  bald,  had  a  splendid  wig.  Grigsby  was 
fifteen  years  older  than  Snaffle  ;  but,  such  is  the 
equalising  nature  of  fashionable  dress,  life,  and 
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manners,  that  there  was  no  apparent  difference, 
and  both  remained  stationary  at  eight-and-twenty 
— Snaffle  thus  taking  off  about  five,  and  Grigsby 
about  fifteen  years.  Grigsby,  although  the  elder, 
was  if  possible  the  weaker,  and  a  great  imitator 
of  Snaffle :  he  would  never  have  dreamt  of  fol- 
lowing Mrs.  Barton  to  Dieppe,  had  not  his  model 
set  the  example.  They  were  both  in  their  hearts 
great  admirers  of  Louisa,  whom,  however,  they 
professed  and  appeared  to  dislike :  her  youth 
and  good  looks  could  not  but  be  contrasted  to 
advantage  by  the  artificiality  and  comparative 
age  of  the  mother;  her  scorn,  implied  rather 
than  expressed,  made  them  look  up  to  her ;  her 
spirit  awed,  and  her  grace  fascinated  them. 

Tiny,  as  Justine  was  called  in  fondness,  they 
professed  to  idolise,  and  were  obliged  constantly 
to  fondle,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  execrated 
her.  What  strange  and  galling  fetters  men 
forge  for  themselves !  Talk  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  !  the  veriest  Negro  that  ever  smarted 
under  the  visionary  lash  of  the  alleged  tyrant, 
is  not  half  so  bound,  so  enthralled,  so  degraded, 
as   many   men,    otherwise   independent,    volun- 
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tarily  are,  by  married  women,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad.  In  folly  or  in  idleness,  they 
form  friendships  which  end  in  entire  thral- 
dom :  if  they  would  emancipate  themselves,  and 
form  unions  which  promise  respectability  and 
happiness,  every  art  is  used — tears,  threats  of 
suicide,  recapitulations  of  all  the  unjust  suspi- 
cions and  cruel  wrongs  endured  for  the  ingrate ; 
every  possible  blemish,  imagined  or  invented,  in 
every  other  woman;  every  possible  beauty, 
talent,  merit,  and  virtue,  ascribed  to  herself; 
till  the  poor,  weak,  irresolute,  enthralled  one 
(the  sort  of  man  who  always  takes  a  woman's 
own  opinion  of  herself),  wonders  he  could  have 
been  for  a  moment  blind  to  his  own  astounding 
good  fortune  in  being  the  chosen  slave  of  such 
a  divinity,  hugs  his  chains,  and  smiles  while 
they  are  riveted  anew.  Such  is  the  life  and 
fate  of  that  wretched  slave,  a  married  lady's 
favoured  beau. 

Guiltless,  perhaps,  of  anything  worse  than 
vanity  and  imprudence,  husband,  wife,  beaux, 
even  children,  become  objects  of  ridicule,  calumny, 
and  scorn.     Oh!  that  husbands  would  be  firm. 
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and  above  the  petty  pride  of  seeing  a  wife  fol- 
lowed and  admired !  What  is  all  the  homage 
ever  paid  to  beauty  worth,  if  in  receiving  it  a 
breath  of  calumny  soil  her  name  ?  your  name — 
your  children's  name !  What,  0  misguided 
wife  !  is  the  pride  of  seeing  adorers  enslaved 
at  your  feet,  compared  to  that  of  knowing  that 
your  husband  always  sees  you  surrounded  by 
moral,  virtuous  women,  who  emulate  your  vir- 
tues, reciprocate  your  feelings,  and  imitate  your 
example  ;  that  he  grows  daily  prouder  of  a  name 
to  which  your  virtues  give  a  new  lustre  ;  that 
when  he  flies  from  the  toiling  world  to  vour 
bosom,  he  can  rest  there,  confident  in  its  purity 
and  affection. 

From  this  digression,  let  us  hasten  back 
to  Mrs.  Hodnot's. —  We  have  described  the 
Barton  family,  including  the  Captains  :  —  the 
next  remunerative  visitor  we  shall  notice  was 
Monsieur  Dubois — a  little,  boasting,  egotist- 
ical Frenchman,  who  played  the  guitar,  sang, 
danced,  fluted.  He  was  about  forty-five  ;  but 
usually,  when  the  subject  of  age  was  broached, 
asserted,  with  the  air  of  a  hero,   "  Mo%  je  dis 
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tout  honnement  mon  age.  Je  sais  Men  qifon  ne  le 
dirait  pas,  mais  fai  trente-cinq  ans,  moi — trente- 
cinq  ans  Men  sonnes,  entendez-vousV  He  had 
been  un  militaire,  and  he  was  now  "  dans  le 
commerced  As  usual  with  all  French  who  are 
not  affluent,  "  la  Revolution n  had  ruined  his 
family  :  however,  he  had  some  income  from 
something,  for  he  paid  regularly  and  dressed 
well.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Hodnot's  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  rich  English  wife,  a  chimera  in  which 
all  single  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  indulge.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Wheezer — a  venerable,  nice-look- 
ing, asthmatic  old  man,  dressed  in  formal  but 
neat  style — very  gentle,  and  who  excited  a  great 
interest,  until  you  found  that  he  was  the  very 
essence  of  selfishness ;  that,  with  all  his  gentle- 
ness, he  always  secured  the  best  place,  helped 
himself  to  the  best  of  everything,  and  made  his 
sufferings  a  kind  of  coaxing  excuse  for  petting 
himself  and  inconveniencing  every  body  else. 

Next  came  Miss  Primrose — a  regular  sharp- 
nosed,  turbaned,  knitting,  knotting,  netting, 
calumniating  old  maid,  such  as  you  see  in 
caricatures :    she,    in   Mrs.    Hodnot's   absence, 
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took  charge  of  her  house.  And  there  were  a 
pair  of  widows — Mrs.  Dashwood,  who  called 
herself  forty,  and  was  forty-five — a  gay,  vola- 
tile, husband-hunting  widow,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion ;  and  Mrs.  Faithful,  in  ultra 
weeds,  which  she  had  worn  four  years — who 
was  fifty,  and  who  also  called '  herself  forty — 
who  cast  her  eyes  upwards  and  downwards, 
shook  her  head,  and  wondered  at  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood — a  widow  !  a  bereaved  creature  !  whose 
heart  ought  to  be  in  her  husband's  grave— her 
dress,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her  own  latter 
end  ! 

Mrs.  Dashwood,  in  her  turn,  wondered  what 
Mrs.  Faithful  did,  or  wanted  to  do,  at  Dieppe, 
and  above  all,  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's  ;  why,  if  her 
heart  was  in  her  husband's  grave,  she  herself 
wandered  so  far  from  it ;  and  why  her  very  weeds 
were  of  the  richest,  choicest  materials ;  while 
the  femme-de-chambre  (common,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  all  those  fine  ladies)  had  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  it  took  longer  to  adjust  Mrs. 
Faithful's  widow's  cap  than  to  pile  up  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  head  with  flowers  and   ribbons   of 
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every  hue.  Mrs.  Faithful  kept  her  plans,  her 
means,  her  past  life  very  much  to  herself;  while 
Mrs.  Dashwood  was  very  communicative — whe- 
ther of  truths  or  fibs  none  could  tell ;  but  one 
thing  seemed  certain — that  they  were  both  un- 
encumbered widows,  with  plenty  of  money. 

Such  was  the  actual  party  of  "  remunerative 
visitors"  assembled  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's,  most  of 
them  intending  to  winter  at  Dieppe,  but  subject 
to  occasional  increase  whenever  the  packets  from 
Brighton  came  in,  or  decrease,  whenever  caprice, 
temper,  or  internal  commotions,  caused  a  defal- 
cation. 

Mrs.  Hodnot  was  in  high  ill-humour  at  not 
seeing  Mr.  Wyndham  at  table :  the  idea  that  he 
was  quite  secured  had  made  her  tolerably  mer- 
ciful with  her  husband's  delinquency  in  inviting 
the  Whiteheads,  whose  enormous  appetites  she 
had  had  many  opportunities  of  estimating.  Poor 
little  Mr.  Hodnot,  although  he  knew  Wyndham 
was  not  coming,  pretended  to  expect  him  all 
through  the  first  course — a  cowardly  manoeuvre, 
which,  however,  availed  him  nothing,  for  very 
soon  Mrs.  Hodnot  detected  it ;  and  saying 
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angrily  to  the  servant,  "  Tell  Master  Hodnot 
he  may  dine  at  table  to-day. — We  will  speak 
about  Mr.  Wyndham  by  and  bye,  Mr.  Hodnot," 
— she  commenced  carving  with  an  air  and  ex- 
pression which  made  Mr.  Hodnot's  heart  quail 
in  anticipation  of  what  would  most  probably 
happen  to  him  by  and  by. 

The  conversation  naturally  fell  on  the  St. 
Aubyns  and  Wyndham :  since  as  yet  they  had 
excited  neither  admiration  nor  envy  in  the  gene- 
rality of  those  present,  the  universal  feeling 
was,  that  they  would  be  a  great  acquisition  in 
the  deserted  state  of  Dieppe. 

"  I  shall  be  so  glad  for  my  poor  Louisa  to 
meet  with  some  companions  of  her  own  class — 
some  really  modest,  lady-like,  educated  girls," 
whispered  Mrs.  Barton  to  her  Captains,  be- 
tween whom  she  was  seated ;  for  she  had  long- 
had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  Whiteheads.  '4  It 
is  so  shocking  that  my  poor  girl  should  be 
doomed  to  associate  with  those  barbarians.  Do 
look  how  Geraldine  is  devouring  that  huge 
thing !  What  is  it  1  Actually  the  leg  of  a 
goose  !     Oh,  horrible  !  she  has  taken  it  in  her 
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fingers !      Dainty   fingers    must   they   not    be, 
Osmond  V    (Such  was  Captain  Snaffle's  name.) 

"  But  Antonia  ith  not  thuch  a  gourmande,  nor 
tho  inelegant,11  replied  Osmond,  who  lisped. 

"  Then  Miss  Whitehead,11  said  Mrs.  Barton, 
her  poor  unhappy  remnant  of  hair  covered  by 
that  miserable  remnant  of  a  turban  —  both 
dirty  r 

"Ah,  Mith  Whitehead  is  a  bore — a  thad 
bore  i11 

"  Then  Prudence  Whitehead,11  continued  the 
lady,  "  look  at  her  hands — no  cook-maid's  could 
surpass  them.  I  declare  I  have  turned  away 
a  kitchen-maid  in  England  for  less  atrocious 
hands.  To  be  sure,  she  does  brew  and  bake, 
and  mend  and  make.  One  day  when  I  called, 
and,  by  some  mistake,  let  in,  Prudence  was 
actually  sweeping  the  room,  while  poor  Lucy 
was  dusting  the  furniture.  They  are  chief 
drudges,  you  know.11 

"  Oh !  too  horrible — thweeping,  duthting — what 
did  you  do  ?  Did'nt  it  thend  you  into  hythterics? 
I  am  thure  it  would  me,11  said  Snaffle. 

"  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  mercy  if  it 
vol.  I.  K 
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had,"  replied  the  lady,  for,  quite  unabashed, 
though  evidently  flushed  with  rage,  sweeper  and 
duster  came  forth,  surrounded  with  clouds  of 
dust,  boldly  shook  hands  with  me,  kissed  Louisa, 
really,  I  believe,  out  of  spite,  and  actually  caught 
Tiny  in  their  arms — there  were  the  marks  of 
their  black  fingers  on  poor  Tiny's  dear  little 
cambric  frock. " 

"  Thweet  little  angel !  how  the  must  have 
been  thocked  !'*  said  Osmond.  "  But  why  did 
you  never  tell  me  that  before  V 

"  Oh  !  poor  things,  they  are  to  be  pitied  for 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Barton,  in  a  tone  of  sweetness; 
"  I  mentioned  it  now  quite  inadvertently.  I 
am  sure  I  never  look  at  poor  dear  old  Miss 
Whitehead's  little  turban  without  a  feeling  of 
commiseration.  There  is  nothing  I  pity  so 
much  as  dirt.  I,  who  bathe  every  day  with  my 
own  little  Tiny — I,  who  always  insisted  on  my 
girls  spending  three  hours  every  morning  in  their 
ablutions,  and  those  little  toilet  duties,  without 
which  no  one  is  really  nice,  or  can  look  so — 
think  how  I  must  pity  the  family  nastiness  of 
the  poor  dear  Whiteheads.1' 
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;i  You  mutht  indeed  !"  sighed  Captain  Snaffle  ; 
"  and,  ath  you  thay,  no  one  can  be  really  nice 
without  giving  up  a  little  time  to  it.  That  is 
why  I  never  thake  hands  with  a  profethional 
man." 

"  Well,  mind  you  never  do  with  the  White- 
heads," replied  the  lady.  M  I  cannot  think  why 
Antonia  dines  in  her  bonnet — nor  indeed  where 
she  got  it — for  that  was  never  made  by  the 
poor  dear  dirty  Whiteheads,  I  declare  it  is  the 
very  bonnet  my  poor  Louisa  had  set  her  heart 
on.  and  which  I  could  not  afford.  I  must  set 
Miss  Primrose  to  find  out  how  she  got  it.11 

And  Miss  Primrose,  nothing  loth,  undertook 
the  task,  and  fished  out  the  whole  story  from 
Madame  Le  Mercier's  shop-girl — but  we  an- 
ticipate. 

';  Je  me  present: roj  de-main  chez  ces  Anglais 
qui  ciennent  eVarricer?  said  the  pompous  little 
Monsieur  Dubois,  "  All  !  pour  la  politesse  !  Je 
m'y  connais  moi.  Je  suis  pose — -je  mis  severe 
pour  tout  ce  qui  regarde  les  affaires;  mais  pour  les 
devoirs  de  societe  on  rfest  pas  plus  aimdble  que 
moir 

k2 
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"  Oh  comme  cela  est  tres-vrai  /"  said  Mrs. 
Dashwood,  who,  to  spite  Mrs.  Faithful,  who  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  French,  brushed  up 
all  her  own  reminiscences  of  her  '  French  of 
Bow/ 

"  How  awful  it  is,"  whispered  Mrs.  Faithful 
to  Mr.  Wheezer,  "  to  see  that  vain,  lost  world- 
ling, Mrs.  Dashwood — look  at  her  dress — it 
puts  me  quite  out  of  countenance,"  and  she 
readjusted  her  own  crape  tippet — "  see  how  she 
stares  and  looks  about  her !  Actually  taking 
wine  again  with  Mr.  Dubois  !  Poor  lost  man  ! 
if  he  falls  into  the  snares  of  the  syren — really 
it  would  be  almost  a  charity  to  wish  that  she 
could  be  suddenly  cut  off,  before  she  corrupts 
that  dear  innocent  man  !  Where  does  she 
expect  to  go  to  when  she  dies  V 

"  Hush,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Faithful,11  said  Mr 
Wheezer,  who  had  a  nervous  horror  of  any  allu- 
sions to  death,  "  do  not  forget  my  poor  nerves 
— the  liver- wing  if  you  please,  ma'am.  Could 
vou  reach  me  those  stewed  mushrooms,  that 
seem  going  so  fast,11  and  he  almost  cried. 
"  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Faithful.     Ah  !  she  is, 
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as  you  say,  a  lost  creature,"  saying  which  he 
emptied  the  dish  of  mushrooms  on  his  own  plate. 

"  It  is  so  evident  that  that  lost  Mrs.  Dashwood 
is  trying  to  get  herself  married  again — as  if  the 
vow  made  at  the  altar  were  not  binding  even 
unto  the  dead,  '  for  better,  for  worse."  When 
him  she  has  loved  is  cold  in  his  grave — when 
the  worms  feed  on  him — when  his  flesh  has 
perished,  then  should  a  wife  prove  true  to  her 
vow,  for  worse  he  is  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  !  dearest  Mrs.  Faithful,"  said  Wheezer, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  mushrooms,  "  you  do  con- 
jure up  such  horrid  images — a  bit  of  the  breast, 
if  you  please." 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  little  more  ham,"  said 
the  mourning  dame.  "  I  want  you  to  see  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  conduct  in  its  true  light." 

"  Pray,  may  I  trouble  you  to  repeat  what  you 
are  saying  about  me,  Mrs.  Faithful  V  exclaimed 
the  showy  widow,  who  had  partly  overheard  the 
denunciation,  and  who  had  no  wish  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheezer. 

"  Nothing,  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Wheezer, 
who  hated  the  discomfort  of  a  "  scene,"  and  who 
k  3 
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knew  he  might  another  day  be  dependent  at 
dinner  on  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Dashwood ; 
;t  nothing  that  could  offend  you.1' 

"  Let  me  know  what,  Mrs.  Faithful,"  perse- 
vered the  rival  widow. 

"  Well,  then,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Faithful, 
"  I  was  expressing  my  opinion  that  a  wife,  who 
takes  a  husband  for  '  better  for  worse,'  has  no 
right  to  forsake  him  because  he  is  dead.  She 
should  be  faithful  to  his  memory,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  is  that  all  V  said  Mrs.  Dashwood. 
"  Now,  really,  Mrs.  Faithful,  I  think  the  highest 
compliment  she  can  pay  to  the  first,  is  to  get  a 
second  as  fast  as  she  can." 

"  And  I  think,"  retorted  Mrs.  Faithful,  "  that 
if  she  had  really  loved  the  first,  no  other  could 
replace  him.  Mortal  hands  may  be  dissevered, 
ma'am ;  but  what  can  disunite  immortal  souls  ? 
Oh  !  vanity — vanity  !" 

"  Come,  ladies,"  said  Dubois,  who  not  having 
yet  ascertained  which  was  the  richer  widow  of 
the  two,  had  not  yet  sworn  entire  allegiance  to 
either;  "both  have  reason,  because  both  are 
pretty — all  de  pretty  ladies  have  reason — is  true 
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what  Mrs.  Faithful  say,  de  soul  is  immortal,  and 
never  die ;  but  den  I  tink  he  never  marry  either 
— it  is  de  heart  do  marry.  Ak.je  suis  fort  powr 
la  philosophie,  moi  f  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Dash  wood,  "  je  suis  un  second  Aristote,  so<->z- 

cousr 

"  I  am  quite  of  dear  Mrs.  Faithful's  way  of 
thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Barton ;  "  a  husband's 
place  should  never  be  supplied." 

"  Certainly  not,  while  he  is  yet  living,"  said 
Mrs.  Dash  wood,  glancing  at  Snaffle  and  Grigsby. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  Lady 
Whitehead's  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Leicester,  on 
second  marriages,"  said  Sir  Caesar  Whitehead. 

"  If  you  do  write,  my  love,"  said  Lady  White- 
head, "  do  not  forget  to  ask  his  Lordship,  if 
possible  to  drive  down  to  the  Prior}',  to  see  how 
it  is  kept  up.  The  dear  Priory  !  How  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  Priory,  Mrs.  Barton  !" 

"  Dear,  kind  Lady  Whitehead  !"  said  Mrs. 
Barton ;  "  who  can  tell  but  that  I  may  one  day 
claim  your  hospitality,  when  you  are  settled 
there,  should  fortune  smile  on  us  all.  You 
perhaps  will  return  to  that  dear,  sweet  spot : 
k  4 
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and  I,  my  poor  Louisa,  my  little  Tiny,  and  these 
kind  friends,"  turning  to  the  two  captains,  "may 
call  on  you  to  do  the  honours  of  the  Priory ." 

"  Nothing  thould  ever  get  me  there,"  whis- 
pered Captain  Snaffle. 

"  I  suppose  my  going  would,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Barton  ;   "  my  going  with  my  poor  girls  ?" 

"  Oh,  yeth ;  if  you  and  Tiny  went,"  said  the 
gentle  Osmond. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  fear,"  said  the  lady ; 
"  I  have  many  doubts  whether  there  actually  is 
any  such  place." 

"  Oh,  for  thame  !  you  are  thuch  a  thocking 
quith." 

"  Mr.  Hodnot !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Hodnot,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  boiling  with  rage,  "  do 
you  choose  to  act  as  a  man,  or  will  you  be 
pointed  at  as  a  cowardly  ruffian,  who  hears  his 
wife  insulted  at  her  own  table,  and  sits  tamely 
silent  the  while  V 

"  My  love — my  darling  love  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hodnot,  "  who  has  offended  you  ?  What  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Ladies,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hodnot,  "  I  have 
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heard  the  discussion  about  second  marriages,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  little  out  of  place.  Is  it  for- 
gotten that  I  have  formed  a  second  tie  ?  Am  / 
so  unknown,  so  undistinguished  a  person?  Let 
it  be  remembered,  I  beg,  at  this  table,  that  in 
the  present  Honourable  Mrs.  Hodnot  is  seen  the 
former  Honourable  Mrs.  Alexander  Scanty  lands, 
daughter-in-law  of  Lord  M'Savea!!?" 

"  My  dearest  love  !  no  one  alluded  to  it,""  said 
poor  Hodnot. 

Mrs.  Hodnot  deigned  not  to  notice  the 
trembling  remark  of  her  husband:  she  seemed 
engaged  in  panting  a  little ;  and,  suppressing 
her  emotion,  drew  up  her  head  till  her  very 
turban  seemed  to  quiver  with  wrath ;  and  then, 
bowing  proudly  to  the  ladies,  led  the  way  out  of 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Hodnot  was  certainly  in  a  violent  and 
long-suppressed  rage :  we  do  not  mean  to  hint 
that  it  was  quite  ungovernable,  for  we  have 
generally  remarked  that  there  is  "a  method"  in 
these  "madnesses,1"  and  that  the  most  passionate 
and  violent  people  can  control  themselves,  when 
vanity  and  interest  eagerly  prompt.  The  arrival 
k  5 
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of  a  patron,  or  an  admirer,  will  often  convert  a 
furious  tigress  into  an  injured  lamb ;  but,  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Hodnot,  she  had  many  tempers 
to  cope  with.  She  had  some  shrewdness,  and  had 
perceived  that  the  generality  of  people  were  awed 
by  her  self-assertion  and  apparent  disregard  of 
consequences :  she  had  remarked  that  to  toady 
a  "  remunerative  visitor"  was  generally  to  invite 
her  insolence  and  tyranny;  while  to  attend  to 
her  comforts,  and  apparently  disregard  her 
opinions  and  humours,  generally  secured  her 
anxiety  to  stay.  It  was  therefore  at  no  risk 
to  herself  that  she  frequently  asserted  her  own 
importance. 

In  the  drawing-room  a  fit  of  hysterics  ensued. 
The  widows  eagerly  drew  near,  to  assure  her  that 
nothing  was  meant  personally  towards  her:  Mrs. 
Barton  entreated  her  to  believe  that  Iter  opinion 
was  quite  inadvertently  expressed.  "Her  dearest 
Mrs.  Hodnot !  her  poor  friend  !  She  had  shown 
such  a  sweet,  noble  spirit !  How  could  it  be 
expected  that  one  so  charming,  so  young,  so 
early  bereaved,  could  resist  all  importunities  to 
form  a  second  tie? — Come,  dear,  kind  friend," 
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she  added,  "how  she  has  agitated  herself!  Poor, 
dear  little  heart,  how  it  beats  P 

"  Water  !  water  P  sobbed  Mrs.  Hodnot. 

Tiny  ran  for  a  glass  of  water,  which,  whether 
for  mischief  or  through  inadvertency  none  can 
tell,  she  spilled  over  Mrs.  Hodnot. 

"  Take  that,  you  little,  wicked,  spoilt,  artful 
hussey  P  said  Mrs.  Hodnot,  suddenly  recovering, 
darting  at  Tiny,  and  giving  her  a  violent  box  on 
the  ear.  Tiny  set  up  a  lion's  roar — her  mother 
caught  her  to  her  bosom. 

Mrs.  Hodnot  again  sank  back,  but  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton no  longer  sympathised. 

"  How  dare  you  strike  my  poor  little  child  f" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Barton,  pushing  the  sinking 
lady,  so  that  she  fell. 

"  Support  me,  Miss  Primrose  P  moaned  the 
vanquished  Mrs.  Hodnot.  "  Oh,  ladies  !  if  you 
knew  what  it  is  to  have  given  one's  hand,  heart, 
and  fortune,  to  a  coward," — and  she  sobbed — 
"you  would  not  marvel  that  I  am  sometimes 
driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity  !  Forgive  me, 
Mrs.  Barton — forgive  me,  Tiny.11 

Mrs.  Dash  wood,  who  was  really  good-natured, 
k  6 
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came  forward,  and  acted  so  successfully  as  a 
peace-maker,  that  the  whole  affair  was  made  up ; 
and  as  the  servant  entered  to  announce  that  the 
evening  party  had  been  for  some  time  assembled 
in  the  dancing-room,  Mrs.  Hodnot  retired  to 
re-adjust  her  dress;  and  the  other  ladies  has- 
tened to  join  the  French  officers,  the  remaining 
Whiteheads,  and  all  the  new  arrivals,  who  had 
been  flocking  in  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

Poor  Mr.  Hodnot  was  very  penitent ;  but  Mrs, 
Hodnotfs  manner  only  changed  from  furious 
rage  to  the  coldest  and  haughtiest  sulkiness. 
Whatever  he  ordered,  she  forthwith  counter- 
ordered.  If  he  ordered  a  piece  of  wood  on  the 
fire,  she  ordered  it  off;  if  he  placed  a  table  or 
chair  anywhere,  she  removed  it ;  if  he  proposed 
cards,  she  immediately  requested  the  White- 
heads to  oblige  her  with  some  music.  She  paid 
no  attention  to  any  remark  he  made  to  her,  and 
twice  turned  her  back  on  him.  Perceiving  that 
all  his  efforts  at  conciliation  were  vain,  and  fear- 
ing he  might  offend  the  more,  and  be  the  more 
degraded,  he  slunk  away — hastened  upstairs — 
passed  his  accustomed  dormitory,  which  he  dared 
not  enter,  with  a  shudder  and  a  sigh — and  stole 
on  tiptoe  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in 
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which  there  was  a  spare  bed ;  he  bolted  the  door, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  undressed,  and  fast 
asleep,  dreaming  of  that  peace  of  mind  which 
never  yet  was  the  waking  portion  of  a  weak  and 
timid  man,  if  linked  to  a  termagant  wife. 

All  went  on  merrily  downstairs.  Mrs.  Hod- 
not,  to  atone  for  her  attack  on  Tiny,  was  full  of 
mirth-promoting  smiles :  the  Whiteheads,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  French  officers,  thundered 
through  a  military  overture  on  every  variety  of 
instrument.  Miss  Whitehead  and  her  chosen 
beau  and  instructor,  an  old,  grey-headed,  snuff- 
taking  Major,  were  armed  with  a  violoncello  each, 
and,  if  not  very  harmonious,  the  performance 
was  very  loud — the  Major  and  Miss  Whitehead 
made  the  most  extravagant  contortions,  exerted 
every  nerve,  and  finished  in  a  violent  perspira- 
tion. Geraldine  thumped  away  on  the  piano — 
Antonia  tugged  at  a  harp — Lucy  was  provided 
with  a  tambourine — and  Prudence  was  no  mean 
performer  on  the  guitar;  while  Phoebe,  the 
youngest,  the  romp — and  who,  though  eighteen, 
was  called  "  the  child,"  and  wore  a  white  calico 
frock, — clattered  a  pair  of  castanets,  which  Miss 
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Whitehead  herself  had  made,  assisted  by  the 
old  Major. 

After  this  concert,  which  was  loudly  applauded, 
in  order  that  the  performers  might  be  satisfied 
with  praise,  their  quantum,  and  not  aim  at  any 
more,  Monsieur  Dubois  came  forward  to  propose 
some  "petits  jeux  de  societe."  He  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Dashwood,  who  liked  the  for- 
feits which  ensued :  Mrs.  Faithful  cast  up  her 
eyes,  and  began  a  discourse  to  Mr.  Wheezer  on 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  such  trifling  pursuits ; 
but  as  he  considered  moderate  excitement  essen- 
tial to  his  health,  he  determined  to  join  the 
party,  and,  after  a  little  persuasion,  she  did  the 
same.  They  were  in  the  height  of  the  sport, 
when  Sir  Caesar  made  a  sign  to  Geraldine.  As 
she  was  very  slow,  she  did  not  heed  it  till  it  was 
repeated :  the  repetition  caught  the  eagle  eye  of 
Antonia.  She  suffered  Geraldine  and  her  father 
to  glide  off  as  if  unperceived ;  but  they  were  no 
sooner  gone,  than  she  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
followed  them  unnoticed  at  a  little  distance, 
came  up  with  them  as  they  reached  the  hotel, 
and  was  not  perceived  till  Sir  Csesar  found  her 
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on  the  stairs  beside  him,  as  the  waiter  was 
ushering  him  into  the  St.  Aubyns1  apartment. 
He  gave  her  an  indignant  push  which  would  have 
upset  a  fine  lady :  it  had,  however,  no  other 
effect  upon  her,  but  to  light  up  her  eyes  with 
triumph  as  she  entered  the  room. 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  bold  and  ill-bred  man,  seating  himself  in  the 
arm-chair  which  St.  Aubyn  had  quitted  to  wel- 
come him — putting  a  fresh  log  from  the  wood- 
basket  on  the  fire,  and  placing  a  huge  foot,  in  a 
home-made  boot  which  made  it  huger  still,  on 
one  of  the  chenets — "  Well,  and  how  do  you  all 
find  yourselves  now  ?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  calmly. 

"Ha!  ha!  'pretty,'  and  'well1 — you  need 
not  have  told  me  that,"  answered  Sir  Caesar  ■ 
"the  Whiteheads,  my  good  lady,  were  always 
famous  connoisseurs  in  beauty.  I  could  tell  you 
an  excellent  anecdote  of  a  great-uncle  of  mine, 
and  the  celebrated  beauty,  Lady  Cranford. 
They  were  great  friends,  rather  too  great  friends 
— at  least,  so  scandal  said."  .... 
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"  Will  you  let  me  offer  you  some  tea  V  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  coldly,  who  -was  not  anxious  to 
hear  Sir  Csesars  boast  of  the  vicious  though 
aristocratic  liaisons  of  some  depraved  great- 
uncle,  who,  by  the  by,  was  most  likely  an  imagi- 
nary person  after  all. 

"  Tea  ;  no,  not  tea,  thank  you  ;  but  I'll 
trouble  that  little  blue-eyed  maid,"  turning  to 
Blanche,  "for  some  of  the  same  sort  of  excel- 
lent coffee  she  gave  me  this  morning." 

"  Order  some  coffee,  my  love,"1  said  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn. 

"  Oh,  have  you  none  there  ■  Never  mind ; 
they'll  get  it  ready  in  five  minutes,  111  be 
bound. v  Whereupon  he  himself  rang  the  bell. 
"Coffee!  Cafe,  garfoonT  he  cried,  as  the  waiter 
entered.  "  You'll  excuse  my  taking  the  liberty, 
but  all  these  fellows  know  me,  and  know  too 
that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with."— (They  did 
know  him,  as  the  most  prying,  sponging  old 
fellow  in  Dieppe.)  — u  Any  honey  there,  my 
pretty  maid  V    (to  Blanche.) 

"  Noj  shall  I  order  some  V  said  Blanche, 
good-naturedly. 
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"  Oh,  never  mind ;  let  me  save  you  the  trou- 
ble.— Antonia,  what's  honey  in  French  ?"  he 
asked,  as  if  the  St.  Aubyns  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know. 

"  Miel,  papa." 

"  Well,  then,  bring  the  miel,  gar$oon  f  said 
Sir  Csesar. — "  Now,  don't  stand  upon  ceremony : 
anything  you  don't  know  how  to  ask  for,  apply 
to  my  girls,  and  they'll  tell  you.  When  you're 
settled,  Geraldine  shall  come  and  spend  a  week 
or  two  with  you,  if  you  like,  just  to  put  you  in 
the  way,  and  give  you  a  few  hints." 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  her  husband,  and  Wyndham, 
exchanged  looks  of  mingled  anger,  surprise,  and 
disgust. 

The  truth  was,  Sir  Csesar,  who,  without  being 
exactly  elevated,  had  drank  a  little  wine,  and 
eaten  an  excellent  dinner,  was  in  high  good- 
humour  with  himself,  and  was  beginning  to  show 
himself  in  his  true  light,  namely,  that  of  the 
most  forward,  pushing,  boasting,  swaggering  old 
knight  of  his  day.  Hunger  and  cold  had  rather 
depressed  him  when  we  first  met  him  on  board 
the  Sea- Gull— and  suffering  of  any  kind  has  a 
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subduing,  almost  gentlemanising  effect  on  many 
people — but  now,  he  was  no  longer  the  hungry, 
cold,  fore-cabin  passenger;  he  was — at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  the  French — Milor  Whitehead  ! 
he  was  the  husband  of  Miladi !  he  was  the  father 
of  the  seven  demoiselles  Whitehead  !  He  was 
the  self-dubbed  head  of  the  English  colony  at 
Dieppe ;  and  he  was  strong  in  a  confidence 
which  no  coldness  could  check — a  forwardness 
which  no  distance  could  awe — and  a  persever- 
ance which  no  rebuffs  could  weary. 

The  well-bred  gentleness  and  polite  endurance 
of  the  St.  Aubyns,  he,  now  that  he  was  quite 
reinstated  in  his  own  opinion  of  lnmself,  com- 
fortably warm,  and  his  appetite  satisfied,  attri- 
buted to  deference  for  him,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  inferiority  ;  which  nevertheless  he  knew 
not  to  exist,  on  any  one  point,  but  which,  he 
hoped  to  make  them  imagine,  did.  He  talked, 
laughed,  boasted,  and  attempted  to  flirt  with 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  for  he  had  been  handsome,  and 
did  not  forget  it — helped  himself,  drank  half  a 
dozen  cups  of  coffee,  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and,  while  he  thought  he  was  charming  the 
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whole  party  by  his  condescension,  and  making 
them  proud  of  his  intimacy,  was  leading  them  all 
to  the  silent  conviction,  that  he  was  an  ill-bred, 
boasting  bore,  only  confirming  their  determina- 
tion to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  him  for  the 
future. 

It  was  a  quiet  and  happy  scene  on  which 
these  Whiteheads  had  intruded.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
was  asleep  in  his  arm-chair.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
was  writing  to  Lionel.  Blanche,  with  unequalled 
good-nature,  pretending  to  preside  at  the  tea- 
table,  though  none  but  Wyndham  appeared  to 
wish  for  any  more  tea — but  that  was  a  sisterly 
manoeuvre,  to  indulge  the  still  pale,  but  then 
happy  Juliet,  with  a  conversation  with  Montague 
Wyndham,  which,  apart  as  they  were  from  the 
rest  of  the  circle,  had  almost  the  charm,  without 
the  intimidating  effect,  of  an  actual  tete-a-tete. 

There  was  something  in  Juliet's  subdued  and 
half  melancholy  manner,  in  the  paleness  of  her 
cheek,  and  downcast  eyes,  which  spoke  more 
forcibly  to  Montague's  heart  than  would  the 
most  brilliant  vivacity,  or  the  most  glowing  and 
radiant  charms.     They  spoke  in  an  under-tone, 
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and  their  conversation  fell,  as  that  of  incipient 
lovers  sometimes  does,  on  poetry,  that  sweet 
interpreter  of  passion. 

Juliet  timidly  quoted  some  passages,  to  show 
the  peculiar  grace  or  strength  of  different  poets: 
strange  to  say,  all  were  of  love,  and  delivered 
as  though  they  had  been  the  language  of  her 
own  heart. 

Something  like  a  tear  glistened  in  Wyndham's 
eyes.  "  You  recite  so  feelingly,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  am  sure  you  are  yourself  a  poetess." 

Juliet  blushed. 

"  Oh !  let  me  hear  something  you  have  writ- 
ten," exclaimed  Montague,  with  animation,  and 
all  the  anxiety,  the  curiosity  of  a  lover,  anxious, 
as  it  were,  to  sound  the  depths  of  a  woman's 
heart,  before  he  exchanges  his  own  for  it. 

"  Oh  V  said  Juliet,  "  I  have  never  written 
anything  that  could  interest  you  —  nothing 
heroic,  nothing  amusing.,, 

"  Anything  you  have  written  would  interest 
me,11  said  Wyndham,  with  more  of  the  man- 
ner of  a  lover  than  he  intended  to  betray. 

"  First,  then,  tell  me,11  said  Juliet,  "  do  you 
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think  that,  to  write  eloquently,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  felt  deeply  V 

"  To  write  eloquently  of  nature,  of  external 
objects,1,1  said  Montague,  "  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feel  their  beauty ;  but  if  you  allude  to 
descriptions  of  the  passions — love,  for  instance 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  felt  it 
deeply.  The  power  of  feeling,  although  only 
yet  confined  to  the  imagination,  will  give  elo- 
quence to  the  poet's  descriptions  of  love.  And 
now  that  I  have  improvised  an  essay,  you  must 
not  cheat  me  of  the  half-promised  poem." 

"  Since  you  do  think,"  said  Juliet,  hesitat- 
ing and  blushing,  "  that  one  can  write  of 
love  ....  without  having  felt  it,  I  will  repeat 
you  a  mournful  ditty,  which,  Blanche  says, 
seems  like  the  effusion  of  a  real  lover.  You 
cannot  imagine  it  applies  to  myself,  for  it  is  a 
gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  speak — and  not 
only  I  am  no  gentleman,  but  as  I  never  was  in 
love,  I  was  never  ....  broken-hearted,"  and 
she  tried  to  smile. 

"  And  is  it,"  asked  Wyndham,  "  a  broken- 
hearted lover  whose  lament  you  have  imagined  V 
8 
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"Not  one  who  goes  about  telling  the  world 
that  he  is  so,"  replied  the  fair  authoress,  "  but 
one  who  has  lost  her  he  loved,  and  who  owns  in 
his  solitude,  and  to  Ins  own  heart,  that  it  would 
be  bliss  to  die."* 

"  She  is  as  impassioned  as  she  is  beautiful."* 
thought  Montague.  "And  now  the  verses.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  long  to  hear  them." 

"  They  are  not  worth  asking  for  twice — so 
you  shall  have  them;"  and,  with  a  trembling 
voice  and  fluttering  heart,  Juliet  began. 


A  LONELY  TOMB,  A  CYPRESS  TREE  ! 


"  That  is  what  they  are  called — so   '  if  you 
have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now.* " 

The  crowded  and  the  lighted  hall, 
Where  Beauty  holds  her  festival, 
And  rose-crown'd  maidens  gliding  by, 
And  love's  soft  smile,  and  softer  sigh, 
And  mirth-inspiring  music's  strain, 
Can  they  unlock  dark  niem'iys  chain  I 
Oh  !  what  is  all  this  world  to  me, 
Save  one  lone  tomb,  one  cypress  tree  !  .  .  . 

Time  rushes  by,  on  dazzling  wings, 

And  youth  drinks  deep  at  pleasure's  springs, 
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And  high-born  Beauty's  jewelled  brow 
Is  bent  in  condescension  now  : 
She  smiles — and  has  she  smiled  in  vain  ? 
Those  lips  are  curled  in  cold  disdain  ! 
Proud  fair,  that  thou  should'st  rivall'd  be 
By  a  lone  tomb,  a  cypress  tree  ! 

Oh  !  ever  in  a  scene  like  this, 

When  time  floats  down  the  stream  of  bliss, 

And,  wild  and  jocund,  music  springs 

To  drown  the  rushing  of  his  wings, 

The  viewless  chord,  that  to  the  past 

Links  this  sad  heart,  is  bound  more  fast. 

At  every  sense,  sad  mem'ry  keeps 

Her  mournful  watch,  and  watching  weeps — 

A  scent,  a  strain,  a  flower,  recal 

The  past,  dear  heritage,  my  all  ! 

Dull  life,  what  hast  thou  left  for  me  ? 

A  lonely  tomb,  a  cypress  tree  ! 

The  wine-cup  sparkles,  all  is  bright, 
And  mirth  and  music,  smiles  and  light — 
And  am  I  here,  while,  cold  and  lone, 
Slumbers  my  unforgotten  one  ? 
The  evening  breeze  the  only  sigh 
Paid  to  her  deathless  memory — 
The  evening  dew  the  only  tears 
The  little  urn  beside  thee  bears, 
And  the  cold  stars,  watching  alone, 
O'er  thee,  my  bosom's  worshipp'd  one  ! 
All  silently  I  glide  away  ; 
What  are  the  beautiful,  the  gay  ! 
Oh  !  what  is  all  the  world  to  me, 
Save  one  lone  tomb,  one  cypress  tree  ! 
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And  soon  be  this  sad  vigil  o'er, 
This  garish  scene  disturb  no  more  ! 
One  little  spot  holds  all  I  love, 
To  one  lone  spot  nay  footsteps  rove. 
There  have  I  trained  sad  flowers  to  bloom, 
There  is  the  weary  pilgrim's  home  : 
There  will  I  slumber,  love  !  with  thee, 
'Neath  that  lone  tomb,  that  cypress  tree  ! 

Juliet  had  just  finished  her  strain,  which,  to 
"Wyndham's  ear,  was  a  kind  of  intellectual 
music  ;  he  had  thanked  her  with  much  feeling, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  more  seriously  than 
he  had  done  before,  whether  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  win  her  affections — whether  he  deserved 
the  treasure  she  might  prove — to  wonder,  with  a 
kind  of  vague,  yet  painful  jealousy,  whether  any 
actual  preference  for  any  one,  whom  he  already 
hated,  even  as  he  conjured  him  up,  had  already 
gained  her  heart.  Already  fear,  twin-born  with 
hope,  had  sprung  to  life  in  his  bosom — already 
bright  visions  and  dark  forebodings  chased  each 
other  through  his  brain.  He  was  indulging  in 
"  love's  young  dream,"  when  the  Whiteheads 
were  heard  on  the  stairs — the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  Sir  Caesar  entered  in  the  manner  we 
have  described. 

VOL.    I.  L 
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The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  line  of 
conduct  he  pursued ;  but  we  have  not  told  him 
that  Antonia,  her  eyes  beaming  with  the  tri- 
umph of  having  outwitted  Sir  Caesar  and  Geral- 
dine — her  cheeks  flushed,  and  looking  strikingly 
handsome  in  the  very  becoming  and  elegant  hat 
before-mentioned,  gaily  approached  the  sofa,  and 
seated  herself  between  Juliet  and  Wyndham. 

Geraldine  immediately  drew  a  chair  near  the 
sofa,  and  sat  herself  down  as  closely  to  him  as 
possible  on  the  other  side. 

"  You  were  repeating  some  poetry,  I  think, 
when  we  came  in,"  said  she,  half  resentfully,  to 
Juliet.  "  Pray  go  on.  I  doat  on  poetry,"  and 
she  gazed  tenderly  at  Wyndham.  "  Whose 
were  the  verses  ?" 

"  Miss  Juliet  St.  Aubyn's,"  replied  Wyndham. 

"  La !""  said  Geraldine,  "  are  you  an  authoress?" 

"  If  writing  a  few  rhymes  entitles  me  to  the 
appellation,"  replied  Juliet. 

"  Why,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that," 
said  Antonia.  "You  know,  Geraldine,  I  my- 
self .  .  .  ."  and  she  simpered ;  but  Geraldine 
did  not  come  forward  with  any  acquiescence. 
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"  Oh  !  do  you  write  P  said  Wyndhain,  antici- 
pating something  amusing. 

u  As  Miss  St.  Aubyn  says.  I  rhyme  occa- 
sionally ." 

"  Do  oblige  us,"  said  Wyndham,  "  by  repeat- 
ing something  of  your  writing." 

"  I  have  a  sad  memory,"  answered  Antonia. 
:;  particularly  for  any  thing  of  my  own." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Juliet,  "  but  if  you  could  remem- 
ber a  few  lines  only,  you  would  so  much  oblige 
us." 

"  To  oblige  you,  I  will  indeed  attempt ;"  and 
she  began — 

"  0  love  !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?     Ah  !  why 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreters  a  sigh  ? 

As  those  who  doat  on  odours,  pluck  the  flowers, 
And  place  upon  their  breast,  but  place  to  die, 

So  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish, 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish  ! " 

These  lines  Antonia  recited  with  great  em- 
phasis,  and  in  a  sonorous  voice. 

"  Are  those  verses  yours  f  exclaimed  Juliet, 
to  whom  they  were  new ;  for,  though  well  read 
l  2 
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in  Byron,  the  poem  whence  they  were  pilfered 
was  a  stranger  to  her.  Their  beauty  rather 
startled  her ;  and  she  said  to  herself,  "If  she 
can  write  thus,  I  have  little  chance  of  Wynd- 
ham's  heart." — Still  she  could  not  quite  believe 
they  were  Antonia's,  and  she  said  again,  "  Are 
they  really  yours  ?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  that 
to  which  I  have  no  right,"  said  Antonia,  with 
more  spirit  than  truth. 

"  Oh,  do  not  suppose,"  said  Juliet,  "  that  I 
meant  to  imply  you  would  seriously  claim  them, 
unless  they  were  your  own." 

"  Of  course  not,"  retorted  the  lady :  "the 
truth  is,  /  think  nothing  of  them ;  indeed,  they 
are  almost  impromptu^ 

Now  the  truth  really  was,  that  a  poetry-loving 
beau  of  Antonia's  had  written  them  in  her 
album;  and,  in  the  silly  style  adopted  in  such 
recueils  of  folly  and  plagiarism,  had  signed  his 
own  cockney  name  as  the  inserter,  and  withheld 
that  of  the  author.  Antonia,  no  judge  of  poetry, 
little  acquainted  with  English  literature,  and 
seldom   even   meeting  with   an    English   work, 
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believed  them  to  be  an  original  production  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Green  (her  English  beau),  and 
therefore  unscrupulously  claimed  them  for  her- 
self. 

Juliet  fell  into  a  painful  reverie.  Oh.  what  a 
rival  would  Antonia  prove  !  She  looked  at  her. 
really  handsome  as  she  was — the  soft  blue  satin 
hat  setting  off  the  bright  red  and  white  of  her 
complexion  and  the  rich  brown  of  her  hair ;  her 
handsome  mouth  was  curved  with  smiles,  and 
her  bright  hazel  eyes  assumed  an  unwonted 
softness,  as  she  deliberately  fixed  them  on 
Wvndharu.  who  was  half  convulsed  with  sup- 
pressed laughter  at  this  daring  plagiarism,  this 
boldest  theft  of  all  !  After  gazing  at  Antonia, 
Juliet  glanced  at  an  opposite  mirror:  she  saw 
her  own  pale  cheeks,  her  drooping  figure — her 
carelessly-arranged  hair,  almost  uncurled — and 
she  inwardly  exclaimed.  "  I  cannot  blame  him : 
I  am  indeed  nothing,  when  compared  with  this 
brilliant  creature  !" 

How  strange  it  is,  that  even  the  cleverest 
women  seldom  judge  rightly  of  what  is  likely  to 
win  or  interest  the  heart  of  the  man  they  love  ! 
l  3 
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At  this  very  moment,  each  modest  and  real 
beauty  of  Juliet's  mind  and  person  was  con- 
trasting itself  most  advantageously  in  Wynd- 
haufs  heart,  with  the  bold  and  showy  charms 
of  the  daring  plagiarist.  Antonia  seemed  to 
him  a  fine  and  cunning  animal — but  Juliet  ! 
oh,  there  was  no  epithet  which  conveyed  at  once 
the  winning  grace,  the  thrilling  loveliness,  the 
bright  intelligence,  the  gentle  tenderness,  of  that 
drooping  girl.  Henceforth  there  was  a  being 
enshrined  in  his  fancy — in  his  heart ;  a  sweet 
incarnation  of  the  muse,  the  saint,  the  grace,  the 
houri — and  its  name  was  Juliet ! 

But  while  triumph  sate  on  Antonia's  brow — 
while  the  feelings  we  have  described  darted 
through  the  hearts  of  Wyndham  and  Juliet — 
an  imitative  plot  was  developing  itself  in  the 
envious  head  of  the  blundering  Geraldine. — 
Wyndham  had  loudly  applauded  AntomVs  re- 
citation— had  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  exquisite 
lines — had  been  promised  one ;  and  all  this  time 
Geraldine  sat  ready  to  cry.  She  knew  the 
lines  were  not  Antonia's  :  if  she  had  got  so 
much  credit  for  them,  why  should  not  she  succeed 
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as  well  in  a  similar  manoeuvre  ?  The  only  piece  of 
English  poetry  which  she  knew,  was  "  Alonzo 
the  Brave  and  the  fair  Imogen.'1  She  had  learnt 
it  from  her  mother,  and  had  never  seen  it  in 
print :  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  most 
hackneyed  though  one  of  the  prettiest  of  ballads : 
because  it  had  been  new  to  her,  she  thought 
most  likely  it  was  new  to  them.  She  was  sure 
Antonia,  knowing  herself  guilty,  would  not  dare 
to  betray  her ;  so,  pushing  her  chair  still  closer 
to  Wyndham,  she  said,  "  I  suppose  you  don't 
care  for  lively  poetry  V 

"  Indeed  I  do :  I  thick  it  the  most  difficult 
to  succeed  in." 

"  I  have  written  what  /  think  a  tolerable 
poem,"  said  Geraldine. 

Antonia  frowned — shook  her  head :  she  fore- 
saw an  expose,  but  Geraldine  was  only  urged  on, 
by  her  sister's  wrath. 

"  Do,  pray,  let  us  have  it,11  said  Wyndham. 

"  Oh,  do,"  said  Juliet. 

She  good-naturedly  complied;  but  had  scarcely 
begun,  with  great  pomposity,  the  well-known 
lines — 
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"  A  warrior  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright, 
Conversed  as  they  sate  on  the  green — " 

when,  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  Juliet,  Blanche, 
and  Wyndharn,  burst  into  such  an  irrepressible 
fit  of  laughter,  that  the  recitation  was  put  a 
stop  to.  Very  indignant,  Geraldine  tried  to  go 
on — 

"  They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight, 
Alonzo  the  brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight, 
And  the  maid  was  the  fair  .  .  .  ." 

"  Imogen,""  whispered  Blanche,  playfully. 

Geraldine  paused,  confounded — struck  dumb  : 
Antonia  came,  as  she  thought,  to  her  rescue. 

"Geraldine  was  only  joking,"  said  the  humane 
sister ;  "  she  did  not  mean  those  lines  were  hers 
— Geraldine  delights  in  a  joke." 

"  They  are  quite  as  much  mine  as  the  others 
are  yours,"  retorted  the  envious  and  obtuse 
Geraldine. 

"  Very  good,  indeed !"  said  Antonia,  biting 
her  lip.  "  Why,  I  wrote  them  this  morning," 
glancing  at  Wyndharn ;  "I  composed  them  last 
night,  before  I  fell  asleep" 

The  dispute  would  not  have  ended  here,  had 
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not  some  cake  and  wine  been  handed  to  Geral- 
dine.  As  she  could  not  talk  and  eat — at  least, 
not  at  her  ease, — at  the  same  time, — she  seized 
on  the  refreshments,  and  gave  up  the  argument ; 
nor  did  she  once  cease  her  operations  upon 
the  "  food,"  or  vouchsafe  another  word,  till  Sir 
Caesar  was  heard  exclaiming  from  his  arm-chair, 
"  Come,  girls  !  Fm  sorry  to  leave  such  good 
company ;  but  you  know  the  only  condition  on 
which  Mrs.  Hodnot  would  excuse  us,  was  that 
we  would  return  to  supper.  It  is  now  a  quarter 
to  eleven,  and  they  sup  at  eleven. — By  the  by, 
do  you  take  suppers,  St.  Aubyn  V 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Well  then,  girls — come  !  we  must  be  off. 
Such  trouble  as  we  had  to  get  away  !  All  the 
room  in  an  uproar !  But  I  had  promised  I  would 
look  in  on  you  all,  and  so  I  was  determined." — 
Now,  as  the  reader  knows,  no  one  had  noticed 
the  departure  of  the  Whiteheads,  or  would  have 
attempted  to  detain  them  if  they  had ;  and  Mrs. 
Hodnot,  when  she  foimd  they  were  gone,  sus- 
pecting they  would  be  back  to  supper,  had 
ordered  it  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 
l  5 
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"  Come,  Antonia.11 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Antonia,  "I  do  not  want 
any  supper :  I  had  much  rather  stay  where  I 
am." 

"  Well,  if  Geraldine  likes  to  stay  too,11  said 
Sir  Caesar,  "  I  can  call  for  you  as  I  come  back — 
that  is,11  recollecting  himself,  as  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
said  nothing  upon  the  subject,  "if  quite  agree- 
able. I  forgot  that,  for  it  is  a  perpetual  battle 
here  who  shall  have  the  girls.11 

But  Geraldine,  who  had  been  so  rudely  over- 
thrown from  her  borrowed  Pegasus,  was  sulky, 
angry  with  every  one,  determined  to  disoblige 
Antonia,  and  very  anxious  to  console  herself 
with  a  hot  supper.  She  therefore  insisted  on 
following  her  papa,  and  Antonia  was  obliged  to 
accompany  them. 

Juliet,  although  too  amiable  and  gentle  to 
animadvert  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Whiteheads, 
was  still  a  mortal — a  woman — a  loving,  jealous 
woman ;  and  therefore  she  listened,  with  a  delight 
which  her  generous  heart  gently  censured,  to 
Wyndham's  ludicrous  version  of  the  plagiarism 
story,  with  which,  after  the  retreat  of  the  pre- 
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tenders,  he  amused  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  whose 
attention  had  been  engrossed  by  Sir  Csesar'-s 
boastings,  and  who  had  therefore  lost  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  exhibition  itself.  After  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  exposure  was  over,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
noticing  how  pale  Juliet  looked,  insisted  on  her 
going  to  bed.  Juliet,  of  course,  obeyed,  but 
with  an  unwilling  step,  although  her  heart  was 
light.  Long  after  she  had  left  the  room,  Wynd- 
ham's  soft  "  Good  night  f"  sounded  on  her  ear. 
and  his  last  parting  look  was  printed  on  her 
heart.  And  when  Sir  Caesar  and  the  girls,  find- 
ing supper  over  at  the  Hodnots,  through  the 
hostess's  stingy  manoeuvre,  hastened  indignantly 
back,  thinking  to  induce  the  St.  Aubyns  to 
order  something  hot,  Juliet  was  calmly  sleeping. 
The  whole  family  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
even  Sir  Csesar  had  not  the  face  to  wake  them 
up  to  give  him  a  "feed." 
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Some  days  passed  happily  on,  the  St.  Aubyns 
and  Montague  Wyndham  enjoying  all  the  de- 
lightful and  irresponsible  intimacy  of  inhabitants 
of  the  same  hotel.  All  were  now  thoroughly 
recruited  ;  and  on  the  very  morning  the  St. 
Aubyns  had  fixed  upon  for  seeking  lodgings, 
they  were  awakened  by  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that  several  of  their  trunks  had  been  got 
out  of  the  stranded  steam-boat,  which  they  had 
given  up  for  lost.  The  St.  Aubyns  were  in  high 
spirits  at  the  recovery  of  their  wardrobes  :  it  is 
only  during  the  temporary  loss  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life,  that  we  feel  their  importance 
to  our  comfort.  They  are  indeed  of  the  "  trifles" 
which  go  far  towards  making  "  the  sum  of  human 
things."  Even  to  the  self-possessed  Wyndham, 
the   recovery   of  his  dressing-case  was   as   the 
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return  of  a  valued  friend ;  and,  handsome  as 
heroes  and  heroines  always  are,  and  as  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood  ours  were  incomparably,  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  party,  after  the  reco- 
very of  the  luggage,  proved  the  truth  of  the 
Frenchman's  exclamation,  "  La  toilette  est  une 
helle  invention  /" 

The  St.  Aubyns  had  agreed  after  breakfast  to 
set  out  in  search  of  lodgings.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
Wyndham,  and  Juliet,  went  in  one  direction ; 
Blanche  and  her  father  in  another :  all  were 
very  eager  to  be  gone  before  any  of  the  White- 
heads came  to  force  themselves  among  them. 

We  have  no  great  predilection  for  the  com- 
pany of  confirmed  lovers ;  but  we  think  there  is 
something  of  rare  beauty  in  the  bud,  when  it  is 
bursting  into  bloom — in  the  sun,  when  he  is 
dawning  in  the  heavens — in  love,  when  he  is 
a  humble  and  conciliating  stranger,  knocking 
timidly  at  the  door  of  a  maiden's  heart,  gliding 
in  almost  unperceived,  and  with  all  the  caution 
of  a  lodger,  who,  if  Ins  identity  were  suspected, 
might  be  hastily  expelled,  taking  a  furtive  and 
hurried  glance  out  of  those  half-veiled  windows, 
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her  downcast  eyes.  In  this  stage  of  a  love-affair, 
we  rather  like  to  be  among  the  spectators ;  and 
therefore  we  will  leave  Blanche  to  listen  to  her 
father's  involved  genealogies,  and  glide  along  in 
company  with  the  lovers  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

Lodging -hunting  is  a  fatiguing,  worrying 
occupation ;  but  to  lovers,  nothing  which  brings 
them  together  ever  appears  so.  While  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  was  inquiring,  inspecting,  bargaining, 
Juliet  and  Wyndham,  with  all  the  uselessness 
and  indolence  natural  to  their  tribe,  sank  on  a 
couch,  stood  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  strolled 
in  a  garden,  gazed  at  a  print  or  picture  where 
some  love-scene  was  glowingly  described ;  and 
had  no  more  idea  than  if  they  had  not  visited 
them  at  all,  whether  Madame  Le  Noir's,  or 
Madame  Le  Grand's,  or  Madame  Petit's  apart- 
ments were  most  likely  to  suit  the  St.  Aubyn 
family. 

Poor  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  !  the  whole  weight  thus 
fell  on  her ;  and  heavy  enough  it  was,  as  all  who 
have  been  lodging-hunters,  in  an  English  colony 
in  France  can  tell :  the  boundless  extortion,  the 
coaxing  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  inconveni- 
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ences  and  deficiencies  (according  to  the  English 
ideas  of  comfort,  at  least,)  of  the  abodes,  we 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  depict. 
Two  or  three  rather  ludicrous  specimens  of 
French  policy,  however,  we  must  give. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  set  out  with  stating  what 
apartments  she  required ;  amongst  others,  a  good 
kitchen  was  not  forgotten. 

Madame  Le  Grand  displayed  all  her  different 
pieces  with  boundless  eulogies,  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  was  her  "belle petite  dame!"  her  " chere 
petite  darner  and  here  she  was  to  be  "fourree 
comnie  une  petite  reine  dans  ce  bon  lit-la"  and 
"  on  ne  pouvait  pas  etre  mieux  que  dans  ce  salon 
superbe  ,•"  and  all  was  displayed  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  kitchen  repeatedly  inquired  for, 
and  still  no  kitchen  appeared. 

"  Voila."  said  the  fat  old  proprietaire,  throw- 
ing open  a  cupboard,  "  voila  votre  cafetiere:  cous 
voulez  prendre  une  tasse  de  cafe  le  matin — eh  Men ! 
vous  appelez  votre  bonne ;  wild  la  cafetiere,  les 
tasses,  tout  ce  qiCil  vous  faut.  Vous  voulez  une 
tasse  du  the — bien  !  voila  votre  theiere.  Voyez- 
cous  cela  f"    And  she  eyed  the  contents  of  the 
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closet  with  almost  maternal  pride.  "  Voyez-roous, 
ma  belle  petite  dame,  que  vous  serez  bien  ici? 
Quatre  mitte  francs  de  rente — pour  toutes  les pieces. 
Ce  rCest  pas  trop,  riest-ce  pas  ?" 

"  Oui,  c'est  trop;  et  je  ne  vois  pas  de  cuisine.'''' 

"  Dites  done,  ma  belle  petite  dame,  cela  vaut 
bien  quelque  chose,  ii'est-ce  pas  ?" 

"  Montrez-moi  la  cuisine." 

"  Mais,  ma  bonne  petite  dame !  la  noblesse 
Anglaise  ne  dine  pas  cliez  sol :  on  n'a  pas  besoin 
de  cuisine — on  sabonne  chez  le  restaurateur — 
on  ...  . 

But  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  turned  to  depart — 
after  all,  no  kitchen  !  Madame  Le  Grand  crying 
after  her,  that  she  should  have  "  toutes  les  pieces'''' 
for  "  trois  mille  francs" — "  deux  mitte  francs" — 
"  mitte  francs" — and  ending,  "Sacre!  P abomi- 
nable Anglaise !  elle  est  partiel  Sacrel  .  .  .  . 
est-elle  vilaine !  est-elle  bete !  est-elle  avare  ?" 

In  another  place  there  was  no  water;  and 
here  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  told  that  u  une  dame 
aussi  distinguee"  had  no  need  of  water :  first, 
she  could  never  dream  of  drinking  water ;  then, 
of  course,   as  to  washing  at  home,    "  c'est  bon 
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pour  la  bourgeoisie;  mais pour  Madame — cetait 
toute  autre  chose ;  cela  ne  se  pouvait  pas  /"  And 
when  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  replied,  that  water  was 
necessary  at  least  for  ablutions,  the  woman  ap- 
peared horror-stricken — "Mais,  monDieu!  Ma- 
dame ne  va  pas  iabhner  la  figure  avec  de  Veau  de 
fontaine !  Mais  voyez  un  peu"  said  the  yellow, 
dirty  horror — "je  suis  Men,  rCest-ce  pas  f  fai  le 
teint  firais,  moi !  Ah,  je  le  crois  Men !  Je  me 
frote  la  figure  tous  les  matins  avec  un  essui-main 
propre :  voila  tout  ce  qu'il  fiaut.  Dans  les  belles 
maisons  on  vCa  pas  besoin  de  fontaine  T — Here, 
as  at  Madame  Le  Grand's,  the  very  deficiencies 
became  subjects  of  eulogy. 

The  last  specimen  we  shall  give  was  of  one 
who,  having  nothing  but  brick  floors  in  her 
house,  had  assured  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  that  she 
should  have  "  des  tapis  dans  toutes  les  chambres" 
After  much  procrastination  in  explaining  how 
this  was  to  be  effected — for  no  carpets  were  to 
be  seen — she  brought  in  a  little,  ragged,  old 
rug-looking  thing,  on  which  she  gazed  with 
almost  a  lover's  rapture,  calling  it  "  nn  tapis 
superbe !  un  tapis  Anglais  /"    She  then  explained, 
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that  when  Madame  went  from  her  "  salle-a- 
manger"  to  her  "  salon"  she  just  took  her  "  ta- 
pis "  with  her ;  if  she  went  into  her  bed-room, 
"encore  vous prenez  voire  tapis  avec  vous" — every 
where  the  "tapis"  might  accompany  her  .  .  . 

"  In  short,"  said  Sir  Csesar,  who  stalked  in 
at  this  moment,  "  my  dear  madam,  you  will  be 
always  on  the  '  tapis.''  " 

"  Cela  fait,  madame,  que  vous  aurez  des  tapis 
dans  toutes  les  chambres"  said  the  hostess,  as  if 
it  was  a  feasible  thing  for  an  English  lady  to 
carry  a  bit  of  dirty  old  French  carpet  with  her 
from  room  to  room. 

Sir  Cuesar  insisted  on  piloting  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
until  she  found  some  suitable  lodgings.  After 
numberless  disappointments,  she  saw  some  which, 
at  her  outset,  she  would  certainly  have  rejected 
with  scorn,  but  which  she  was  now  most  anxious 
to  secure.  Here  she  met  Blanche  and  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  whose  adventures  had  been  a  counter- 
part of  her  own. 

As  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  approved,  the  lodgings  were 
agreed  upon ;  and  finding  there  was  more  room 
than  he  needed  for  his  own  family,  he,  acting  as 
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he  always  did  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
proposed  to  Wyndham  to  engage  two  of  the 
rooms  for  himself. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  started  as  she  heard  this 
inconsiderate  proposal.  She  was  strongly  pre- 
judiced in  Montague's  favour ;  but  she  was  a 
mother — an  anxious,  prudent  English  mother — 
and  the  idea  of  domesticating  a  young,  unknown, 
handsome  man,  with  her  youthful,  ardent,  and 
affectionate  girls,  seemed  to  her  an  impru- 
dence passing  any  that  had  ever  originated 
in  the  thoughtless  head  of  her  husband.  She 
at  once  resolved,  in  case  Montague  accepted  the 
proposal,  to  point  out  to  him  distinctly,  but  of 
course  privately,  to  himself,  her  objections  to 
the  arrangement ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  those 
women  who  wish  to  show  off  their  prudence  or 
forethought  at  a  husband's  expense. 

Juliet's  heart  beat  quickly  at  the  suggestion : 
she  felt  that  it  was  a  sort  of  advance  towards 
Wyndham,  and  one  which,  as  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  her  father's  careless,  inconsiderate 
temper,  he  might  misconstrue.  But  she  figured 
to  herself  the  joy  of  seeing  him  daily,  hourly : 
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her  heart  was  divided  between  hope  and  shame, 
but  hope  had  the  larger  share.  Soon  indigna- 
tion completely  annihilated  both,  when  she  heard 
him  coldly  decline  the  offer,  saying,  that  he  had 
"arranged  with  Mrs.  Hodnot  to  reside  at  her 
house. " 

"  How  I  despise  myself  J11  thought  she,  at  the 
moment  she  heard  the  words  uttered ;  "  how  I 
hate  him  !  Now  will  I  tear  this  contemptible 
predilection  from  my  heart !  Calmly,  coldly  to 
decline  !  and  with  such  an  excuse  !  Every- 
thing about  him  announces  that  he  is  at  least 
in  easy  circumstances.  His  '  arrangement  with 
Mrs.  Hodnot  V  He  puts  a  few  pounds  in  the 
scale  against  my — I  mean,  our  society.  /  might 
feel  that  it  was  not  very  delicate  in  papa  to  pro- 
pose it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  Mr. 
Montague  Wyndham's  part  to  impress  that  on 
my  mind !" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  "  I  regret  that 
you  have  made  that  arrangement ;  we  should 
have  been  a  very  comfortable  party  together ; 
and  you  and  I  could  have  devoted  the  mornings 
to  those  genealogies  I  spoke  to  you  of." 
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"  Papa,"  said  Juliet,  "  you  are  so  forgetful ! 
Even  if  we  did  not  require  all  the  rooms  here 
for  ourselves,  which  indeed  we  do  (for  I  assure 
you,  Blanche  and  1  do  not  mean  to  be  moped  to 
death,  and  leave  our  harp  and  piano  in  their 
cases) — but  even  if  we  did  not  want  these  rooms 
for  visitors,  we  shall  require  them  when  Cousin 
Geoffiy  comes.  He  will,  no  doubt,  be  here 
soon ;  and  think  how  hurt  he  would  be  if  you 
did  not  invite  him  to  stay  with  us  !  To  find  a 
stranger,  too," — and  she  smiled, — "tracing  the 
genealogies  he  so  delights  to  help  you  with  !" 

"  Ah  !  true,  my  dear,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  "  I 
forgot  that.     When  is  he  coming?" 

"  Shortly,  I  hope  :  I  am  sure  we  want  him,  in 
this  dull  and  dreary  place. — Mr.  Wyndham,  you 
do  not  know  Cousin  Geofiry  :  he  is  the  most 
intellectual,  elegant,  fascinating  person,  you  can 
conceive — and  so  very  amiable." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Wyndham,  rather  startled 
by  the  animated  appeal,  "  he  must  be  well  worth 
knowing.     Is  he  young  V 

"He  is  young  enough,"  said  Juliet,  "to  be 
very  interesting,  and   old  enough  to  have  ac- 
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quired  great  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
together  with  a  fund  of  information  on  every 
subject." 

"  And  is  he  handsome f"  asked  Wyndham, 
with  a  smile;  for  though  she  evidently  wished 
to  imply  that  lie  was  not  of  an  age  to  be  such 
a  paragon  of  tact  and  so  forth,  he  was  quite  old 
enough  to  see  her  drift. 

"  Yes,  remarkably  handsome :  so  dignified  a 
style  of  beauty,  too — aquiline  features,"  (Wynd- 
ham's  were  Grecian) — "large  black  eyes,  dark 
hair,"  (she  did  not  say,  slightly  bald) — "  a  very 
fine  figure,"  (she  sunk  his  tendency  to  rotun- 
dity)— "in  short,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  de- 
lighted with  him." 

Montague  smiled  assent ;  but  already  felt,  in 
spite  of  himself,  far  from  being  even  pleased 
with  him. — "  Will  he  be  here  soon  V 

"  I  think,"  said  Juliet,  "  when  I  tell  him  how 
dull  we  are  here,  he  will  hasten  to  enliven  us." 

"  She  corresponds  with  him,  then,"  thought 
he :  and  the  thought  rendered  him,  he  scarcely 
knew  why,  a  little  uncomfortable. 

"  Dearest  papa,"  said  Juliet  gaily,  "  we  must 
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go  home  directly :  I  have  just  remembered  that 
I  have  given  Eileen  no  orders  about  my  dress 
for  this  evening.'' 

"  This  evening  !  my  dear  girl,*"  said  St. 
Aubyn ;  "  why,  what  do  you  want  to  do  this 
evening  \  what  engagement  have  we  f 

"A  concert  at  the  Whiteheads \"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  thought,"  said  papa,  "  you  declared  you 
would  not  go,  my  love  V 

"  Oh  !  but  then,"  answered  the  excited  Juliet, 
"  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  a  large  party,  and 
to  end  with  dancing.  I  would  not  miss  going 
on  any  account." 

"  Well,  as  you  will,"  said  the  indidgent  pa- 
rent, "  only  I  had  a  pedigree  to  make  out." 

"Are  you  invited,  Mr.  Wyndham?"  said  Juliet. 

"  Yes,"  said  Montague  ;  "  but  I  am  not  sure 
I  shall  go.  I  begin  to  feel  with  you  that  this 
is  a  very  dull  place ;  and  I  cannot  believe  even 
the  Whiteheads  can  muster  any  very  entertain- 
ing party." 

"  '  Dull  f  "  thought  Juliet.  "  Here  was  po- 
sitive insult  added  to  an  intended  slight.     Dull 
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where  she  was  !" — She  forgot  that  the  expression 
originated  with  herself. 

Wyndhani  walked  with  the  St.  Aubyns  to 
their  own  door.  Juliet  did  not  ask  him  in ; 
and  St.  Aubyn,  being  at  that  moment  extremely 
puzzled  to  recollect  whether  a  twentieth  cousin 
of  a  hundred  years  before  had  died  sine  prole, 
he  forgot  even  to  wish  him  good  bye. 

Juliet  shook  hands  with  him — looked  at  him 
with  a  smile,  as  much  like  her  wonted  one  as  an 
artificial  is  like  a  natural  rose,  and  with  that 
forced  gaiety,  as  nearly  allied  to  tears  as  the 
rain-storm  to  the  lightning.  She  ran  to  her 
room,  to  order  Eileen  to  prepare  the  white  dress 
in  which  she  meant  to  dazzle  and  despise  him. 

She  was  flurried  —  agitated  :  she  talked  — 
laughed — sang.  But,  oh  !  how  unlike  happi- 
ness was  the  feeling  that  prompted  this  fever- 
ish, restless  vivacity  !  She  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  her  mother  and  Blanche  to  go  to  the 
Whiteheads' :  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  party 
— a  mere  general  invitation.  Sir  Csesar  had 
called  since  and  had  not  renewed  it ;  but  Juliet 
was  resolved,  and  they  went. 
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They  were  right — there  was  no  party.  A  few 
French  officers  were  practising  with  the  Misses 
Whitehead,  by  the  light  of  two  tallow  candles. 

There  was  that  unpleasant  air  of  surprise  in 
the  manner  of  the  Whiteheads,  which  strikes 
a  chill  to  your  heart  when  you  expect  a  cordial 
welcome.  As  they  entered  the  room  (shown  in 
by  Pierrot,  a  woman  clown,  dressed  up  like  a 
tiger  by  the  Misses  Whitehead,)  they  caught  a 
distant  view  of  Sir  Caesar,  en  robe  de  chambre, 
and  his  hair  en  papillotes,  gliding  out  at  another 
door.  Lady  Whitehead  awoke  from  a  nap,  and 
seemed  at  first  not  to  know  them.  Antonia, 
fancying  that  Mr.  Wyndham  might  be  in  the 
rear,  glided  away  to  adorn  herself;  and  Geral- 
dine  shortly  afterwards  imitated  her  example. 

Miss  Whitehead  tried  to  atone  for  the  defects 
of  her  toilette  by  a  display  of  the  treasures  of 
her  mind,  and  began  a  discussion  on  the  different 
French  schools,  the  classique  and  the  romanesque. 
Phoebe,  the  romp,  having  no  clean  frock,  slunk 
off  to  bed ;  and  Prudence  "  supposed  they  had 
taken  tea,"  and  heard,  with  great  joy,  that  they 
would  rather  not  have  any. 

VOL.  I.  m 
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All  this  time,  Juliet,  who  had  expected  a 
party,  and  was  dressed  for  conquest,  felt  very 
uncomfortable.  "  Yet  he  will  come,'1  she 
thought ;  "he  knows  we  shall  be  here.  He 
may  not  love  me,  but  he  does  like  our  society." 
Every  time  the  door  opened,  her  heart  beat; 
she  felt  her  cheek  burn,  and  at  last,  to  her 
great  annoyance,  tears  which  she  would  rather 
have  died  than  shed,  would  fill  her  eyes.  She 
felt  enraged  with  every  one  who  came  in — first 
it  was  Pierrot  for  the  keys — then  Sir  Caesar, 
properly  frizzed;  then  Pierrot  again,  with  two 
more  candles  ;  then  Antonia,  in  an  improved 
toilette ;  then  Geraldine,  and  so  on — but  no 
Montague. 

The  evening  was  wretchedly  dull.  Sir  Caesar 
had  the  tooth-ache,  and  could  only  sigh  occa- 
sionally for  an  admirable  specific  of  his  old  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Leicester ;  and  Lady  Whitehead, 
if  she  were  but  at  the  Priory,  knew  of  a  plant 
in  the  grounds  that  cured  rheumatism,  and 
tooth-ache,  she  added,  was  often  nothing  else. 

The  Misses  Whitehead  and  their  French  beaux 
played  a  concerto ;  and  there  was  a  handsome 
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young  officer,  Adonis  de  Belletete,  who  admired 
Juliet  very  much,  and  tried  to  amuse  her.  Had 
Montague  Wyndham  been  there,  perhaps  she 
would  have  tried  to  appear  interested  in  him, 
but  as  it  was — why  "weep  behind  a  mask 2" 
Why  listen  to  the  compliments  of  any  other 
man  than  Montague  \  Poor  Juliet !  when  it 
was  too  late  to  admit  a  chance  of  Montague's 
coming,  she  herself  advised  their  return  home. 
The  Whiteheads  faintly  offered  some  refresh- 
ments, which  were  declined.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
was  removed  from  a  discussion  with  Sir  Caesar 
about  the  Bishop  of  Leicester's  arms  and  pedi- 
gree ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  from  an  account  of 
the  old  wash-house  at  the  Priory,  which  Lady 
Whitehead,  in  the  true  family  spirit,  called  the 
"  extensive  and  elegant  laundry ." 

Juliet  was  resolved  not  to  weep,  and  she  did 
not.  When  she  got  home,  all  were  weary,  and 
would  go  to  rest;  nor  could  her  attempts  at 
amusing  them  with  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  the 
evening  they  had  spent,  prevent  their  feeling, 
that  through  her  pertinacity  they  had  been 
where  they  were  neither  expected  nor  welcomed, 
m2 
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and  where  they  had  been  sadly  bored.     They 
retired  at  once,  and  she  found  herself  alone. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  one  determined  to 
be  calm,  to  be  alone  with  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  being  with  whom  she  is  at  variance.  No 
matter  on  whose  side  the  wrong,  (generally  on 
both)  her  heart  accuses  her;  and  Juliet  had 
said  bitter  things  in  pique — but  it  was  plain  he 
did  not  love  her  —  he  would  not  feel  them. 
"  Arranged  with  Mrs.  Hodnot !"  Oh  !  he  was 
nothing  to  her,  nor  she  to  him — he  meant  her 
to  see  that — and  she  wTalked  hastily  up  and  down 
her  room.  She  opened  the  window :  the  moon 
was  very  bright ;  but  the  moon  so  mixes  up  her 
light  with  the  dawn  of  love  in  the  heart,  Juliet 
could  not  look  at  her — so  to  divert  her  thoughts, 
and  get  rid  of  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat, 
she  took  up  "  The  Parsoti's  Daughter.''''  The 
intense  interest  poor  Emma  excited,  wTon  her 
(no  small  triumph  that  of  the  arch-enchanter,) 
from  the  contemplation  of  her  own  wrongs,  her 
own  misery1. 

1  It  may  seem,  that  my  modesty,  as  writer  of  the  work 
from  which  Juliet  St.  Aubyn  received  so  much  pleasure  and 
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She  read   till  she  had  finished  the  volume. 


and,  soothed  by  the  poetical  and  inspiring  love- 
liness, and  the  contrast  of  her  own  imaginary 
woes,  (at  which  her  spirit  chafed  so  impatiently) 
with  the  real  anguish  of  Emma,  she  wiped  away 
a  tear  from  no  selfish  source,  and  hastened  to 
bed. 

The  next  day  Montague  called  on  the  St. 
Aubyns.  Juliet  had  meant  to  conciliate,  and 
to  try  to  learn,  if  possible,  why  he  had  so  coldly 
and  decisively  refused  to  take  rooms  in  the  same 
house  with  them ;  but  her  intention  changed 
the  moment  she  saw  him.  He  had  just  heard 
from  one  of  the  officers  who  was  at  the  White- 
heads the  night  before,  of  the  very  uncom- 
fortable evening  the  St.  Aubyns  had  spent.  He 
had  not  been  there  himself,  because  he  thought 
Juliet  had  not  behaved  quite  as  she  should  have 
done ;  and  although  in  his  heart  he  did  not 
dislike  the  pique  which  betrayed  her  preference. 

consolation,  should  have  induced  me  either  to  suppress  the 
name  of  the  book,  or  substitute  that  of  one  better  deserving  of 
so  much  praise.  However,  the  vanity  of  being  commended  by 
the  fair  Authoress  of  "  Cousin  Geoffry,"  got  the  better  of 
my  prudence,  and  I  have  left  her  eulogy  as  I  found  it. — Ed. 
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he  wanted  to  make  her  regret  the  exhibition  of 
her  temper. 

"  Ah !  how  are  you,  Miss  Juliet,  after  the 
fatigues  of  last  night  V  he  said,  while  his  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself  and 
his  assumed  gravity. 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Juliet, 
colouring  with  surprise,  for  she  had  expected  to 
see  him  sad  and  repentant. 

"  Are  you  fatigued  T  said  he.  "  Did  you  not 
danceT 

44  No  —  were  you  not  there  V  said  Juliet. 
44  Oh  !  no — I  remember,  now  .  .  .  ." 

44  In  so  large  a  party,"  said  Montague,  44  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  difficult  to  recollect  whether  I 
was  there  or  not — in  a  crowd  a  stranger  is  easily 
overlooked." 

44  Ah !  but  there  was  no  crowd,"  said  Juliet ;  -4a 
little,  quiet,  sociable  party — music,  conversation."' 

44  In  short,"  said  Montague,  44  you  were  as 
much  amused  as  you  expected  to  be." 

44  Oh!  quite." 

44  Then  the  gay  dress  and  Eileen's  skill  were 
not  thrown  away  V*  continued  Wyndham. 
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u  By  no  means,"  she  replied,  gaily.  "  We 
had  the  Major,  Miss  Whitehead's  beau — several 
other  officers,  and  that  very  handsome  and  clever 
young  garde  du  corps,  Monsieur  Adonis  de 
Belletete." 

"  Ready  to  throw  mille  limes  de  rente  and 
Adonis  himself  at  your  feet,"  said  Montague. 
uBe  not  deceived — French  livres  are  only  francs. 
Is  he  very  clever  V 

"  If  by  clever  you  mean  sarcastic,"  said  Juliet, 
<;no — but  good-humoured  and  amusing,  yes." 

"  Now  I  thought  him  rather  sarcastic,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman. 

"Do  you  know  him  then?"  asked  Juliet,  ra- 
ther alarmed. 

"  Oh  !"  answered  Wyndham,  "  he  has  just 
been  making  us  all  laugh  with  an  account  of  Sir 
Caesar  in  the  tooth-ache  and  en  papillottes. 
When  you  arrived  last  night,  it  seems  that  Sir 
Caesar,  by  way  of  excuse,  had  told  Adonis,  that 
it  was  the  fashion  for  English  gentlemen  to  sit 
at  home  en  papillottes — but  that  yet  he  fled  at 
your  approach.  It  must  have  been  very  absurd. 
I  almost  wish  I  had  been  there." 
if  4 
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Juliet  felt  too  angry  to  reply.  How  provok- 
ing that  he  should  have  heard  what  a  stupid 
affair  it  had  been  !  What  a  mistake  she  had 
made  ! 

The  Bartons,  and  Captains  Grigsby  and 
Snaffle  came  to  call  at  that  moment.  Juliet 
took  her  seat  amongst  them,  addressed  no  fur- 
ther remark  to  Montague,  but  left  him  entirely 
to  Blanche.  He  made  his  retreat  almost  imme- 
diately. 

He  did  not  offer  her  his  hand — if  he  had  done 
so,  perhaps  she  would  have  taken  it  coldly — yet 
nothing  but  pride  and  anger  could  have  pre- 
vented her  shedding  tears. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  who  that  poor  young  man 
really  is,"  said  Mrs.  Barton  to  Juliet,  as  he 
quitted  the  room.  "  My  poor  Mrs.  Hodnot 
is  not  half  as  particular  as  she  should  be.  I 
have  great  misgivings  about  him,  my  dear  Miss 
Juliet — quite  entre  nous  —  but  with  my  poor 
innocent  Louisa,  and  my  little,  quick,  sharp- 
witted  Tiny,  it  is  so  very  important  to  me  to 
be  quite  sure  with  whom  I  associate. " 

"  I'm   thure,"   said   Captain  Snaffle,    "  Tiny 
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and  Mith  Louitha  oughtn't  to  athothiate  with 
any  one  not  formally  introduthed." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Captain  Grigsby.  "  I 
think  the  poor  young  man  is  an  actor  belonging 
to  some  of  the  minor  theatres." 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  thatf 
said  Juliet,  calmly,  though  her  eyes  flashed. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Juliet,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "  he's  so  well  acquainted  with  Shakspeare, 
I'm  sure  he  must  have  learnt  all  the  parts  ;  and 
as  I  know  I  never  saw  him  at  Co  vent  Garden 
or  Drury  Lane,  I  think  he  is  from  the  minor 
theatres.  Indeed,  I  think  I  half  remember 
the  name  at  the  Olympic.  Oh!  yes — that 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare  betrays  it." 

"  It  ith  very  athtonithing,"  said  Snaffle ; 
"otherwithe  what  could  he  want  with  Thak- 
ethpeare  f 

"  But  what  quite  overturns  your  theory,"  said 
Juliet,  "  is,  that  Shakspeare's  plays  are  not 
performed  at  the  minor  theatres." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,"  said  Grigsby,  "  I  am 
sure  the  young  man  is  something  very  low,  poor 
fellow  r 
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"  Thuppothe,"  suggested  Snaffle,  "thuppothe 
he  thould  be  a  hair-drether  f 

"  Not  very  likely,"  said  Juliet;  "  he  has  no  be- 
traying odour  of  livAle  antique  or  pommade  a  la 
fleur  <P  orange — they  are  peculiar  to  hair- dressers, 
I  believe." 

"  You  thock  me  by  thaying  tho,"  said  Snaffle; 
"  for  I  am  thorry  to  thay  I  uthe  them  both." 

"  Do  you,  indeed  P  said  Juliet,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact.  "And  did  no  one  ever 
imagine  (merely  from  that  circumstance,  of 
course,)  that  you  might  have  been  an  artiste  in 
that  line  ?" 

"Mith  Juliet,"  exclaimed  Snaffle,  "  you  thock, 
but  you  cannot  mean  to  inthult  me  !" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Juliet,  "  I  did  not  mean  to 
do  so.  I  could  not  suppose  you  "would  object 
to  have  it  imagined  you  might  belong  to  the 
profession  you  ascribed  to  Mr.  Wyndham — he 
is  so  distinguished  in  mind,  appearance,  and 
manner,  that,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  would 
dignify  it." 

"  You  are  tho  thevere,"  said  the  Captain ; 
t;  but  then  I  can  take  a  joke  tho  well,  you  thee." 
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"  At  any  rate,1'  said  Mrs.  Barton,  "as  I  was 
remarking  before,  if  my  poor  girls  are  to  be 
thrown  in  his  way,  I  should  like  to  know  exactly 
who  and  what  he  is.  I  feel  sure  he  is  not  what 
he  seems — I  have  reasons  for  thinking  so." 

"  If  he  should  not  be,"  said  Juliet,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  "you  can  only  have  reason,  in  common 
with  all  who  know  him,  to  think  that  he  is 
something  more  exalted,  and  more  important, 
than  that  which  he  appears :  there  is  about  him 
the  unacquirable  air  of  one  accustomed  to  grant, 
rather  than  to  entreat — the  ease  of  conscious 
superiority — the  .  .  . " 

"  My  poor,  dear  Miss  Juliet !"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Barton,  "  you  will  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
foolish  little  fancies." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Juliet,  "I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that;  they  seem  to  abound  already.  I 
only  wish  to  be  just,  and  I  am  quoting  mama's 
opinion ;  who,  having  mixed  a  good  deal  in  the 
best  society,  is  a  fair  judge  of  what  are,  and 
what  are  not,  the  manners  and  conversation  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  be  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
m  6 
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ton.  "  My  poor  Louisa,  my  little  Tiny,  are 
such  a  dear,  but  anxious  charge  ;  it  would  shock 
me  so,  if  they  made  any  improper  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Oh  !  it  would  be  thocking  indeed, v  chimed 
in  Snaffle  ;  "  dear,  thweet  little  Tiny — "  and  so 
they  departed;  leaving  Juliet,  who  had  been 
herself  so  angry  with  Montague,  with  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  the  vehemence  she  had  ex- 
hibited in  his  cause  when  another  had  dared 
to  disparage  his  pretensions.  She  was  no  longer 
the  accuser,  but  the  passionate  defender. — And 
such  is  woman's  love  ! 

The  unexplained  estrangement  between  Juliet 
and  Montague,  continued  for  some  weeks  :  nei- 
ther attended  to  it — both  affected  indifference 
—  both  were  very  lively  when  together ;  and 
Juliet,  at  least,  was  very  miserable  when  alone. 
Her  heart  for  some  time  had  been  feeding  on 
"  poisons,  and  they  were  to  her  a  kind  of  nutri- 
ment ;"  jealousy,  doubt,  anger,  self-contempt. 

In  the  same  spirit  with  that  of  the  Spartan 
boy,  who  was  calm  while  a  fox  preyed  upon  his 
vitals,  was  the  vain  and  useless  heroism  of  this 
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young  girl ;    smiling    while   these   vultures   fed 
upon  her  heart. 

Yes,  she  did  smile,  and  so  successfully,  that 
Montague  began  to  doubt,  whether  she  had 
ever  felt  for  him  anything  beyond  a  momentary 
preference.  He  saw  her  gay,  laughing,  courted, 
followed;  she  no  longer  talked  of  poetry,  she 
was  never  at  home  alone  ;  never  walked,  except 
either  with  her  father,  or  mother,  and  sometimes 
one  gentleman,  sometimes  another  by  her  side  : 
often  it  was  Adonis  de  Belletete.  And  though  her 
manner  was  abstracted,  and  her  mind  wandered 
till  Montague  appeared,  yet,  at  his  approach 
she  became  animated,  joyous,  interested :  so  that 
Adonis  decided,  that  although  "  (Tune  beaute 
■jjo.rfaite"  she  was.  '•  comme  toutes  les  Anglaises, 
'.run  caractere  bizarre,  capricieux,  fort  inegal T 

But  Montague  saw  her  only  when  her  lively 
sallies  brought  smiles  to  the  lips  of  all  around, 
and  then  he  joined  in  the  sportive  conversation. 
He  joked  her  about  her  many  admirers — her 
favourite  Cousin  Geoffry ;  asked  when  he  was 
coming;  and  answered  her  attacks  with  jests 
and  repartees. 
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Who  could  have  guessed  how  it  fared  with 
these  young  lovers  I 

There  was  a  dignity  and  self-respect  in  Juliet's 
heart,  particularly  now  that  it  was,  as  it  were, 
the  shrine  of  a  real,  though  unhappy  passion, 
which  prevented  her  actually  flirting  with  any  of 
the  admirers  whom  her  beauty  and  vivacity  drew 
around  her  :  but  she  had  indirect  ways  of  trying 
to  make  Montague  see,  that  he  would  have 
run  no  risk  of  being  ensnared  by  her,  even  had 
they  resided  under  the  same  roof.  When  Mon- 
tague one  day  asked  her  to  sing,  she  said,  "  Do 
you  like  Monsieur  Adonis  de  Belletete's  favou- 
rite, or  Captain  Grigsby's  f1 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Wyndham,  "  I  should 
never  like  any  favourite  of  those  coxcombs." 

"  Nay,"  said  Juliet,  "  they  have  very  good 
taste." 

"  I  doubt  not  you  think  so,"  answered  Wynd- 
ham. 

"  Not  the  cynical,  fault-finding  English  taste," 
said  Juliet,  blushing,  yet  assuming  an  arch 
smile.  "  But  it  is  quite  refreshing,  after  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  fastidious,  hyper- 
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critical  English,  to  find  yourself  among  people 
who  do  not  suspect  a  latent  evil  motive  in  all 
you  do  or  say.  I  like  the  French ;  they  come 
up  to  Sterne's  bean  ideal :  t  Pleased,  they  know 
not  why,  and  care  not  wherefore.1 " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Montague  ;  "and  yet,  do  you 
know,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who 
do  know  why,  and  who  do  care  wherefore,  are 
better  worth  pleasing  after  all.'1 

"  I  know,"  said  Juliet,  "  that  these  self-elected 
judges  are  seldom  pleased  with  anything  but 
themselves.  From  the  throne  of  their  conceit 
and  self-sufficiency,  they  look  down  on  all  around 
them :  their  judgment  is  like  an  opera-glass  ; 
they  use  one  end  to  magnify  the  faults  of  others, 
and  the  other  to  diminish  their  own.  But  come, 
don't  let  us  moralize ;  I  will  sing  you  Monsieur 
Adonis's  favourite  song;"  and,  taking  up  her 
guitar,  she  warbled  with  a  rich  clear  voice 
through  Beranger's  "Ange,  aux  yeux  bleux" 

"  Do  you  like  it?"  said  she. 

"You  sing  it  well,"  said  Montague,  "and 
with  skill,  taste,  and  feeling;  but  I  do  not  like 
French  airs." 
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"  And  you  praise  graciously,"  said  Juliet, 
sportively  adopting  a  little  of  his  manner,  "  with 
discernment,  tact,  and  knowledge  ;  but  /  do  not 
like  English  airs." 

Montague  smiled.  "  Farewell,  Miss  Juliet," 
he  said,  offering  his  hand,  "  I  am  going  to  be 
very  busy,  so  that  for  some  time  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  make  myself  agreeably  scarce." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Juliet,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him,  "you  will  be  scarcely  agreeable." 

"  She  never  cared  for  me,"  thought  Mon- 
tague, as  he  hurried  along  the  sea-coast,  and  bit 
his  lip,  and  seemed  to  be  hastening  from  his 
own  thoughts. 

"  He  never  loved  me,"  said  Juliet  to  herself, 
as  she  repaired  to  her  room,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

For  some  time,  the  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions of  Juliet  and  Montague  Wyndham  were 
all  carried  on  in  this  spirit.  He  flirted  with 
Miss  Barton  and  the  Whiteheads,  disliked  them 
in  his  heart,  and  praised  them  to  Juliet :  she 
talked  and  sang  to  Monsieur  Adonis — to  Cap- 
tains   Sn^p    and    Grigsby  —  and    to    several 
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French  officers ;  hated  them  in  her  heart,  yet 
seemed  pleased  with  them  when  Montague  was 
by. — She  was  beginning  to  assure  herself  that 
he  was  heartless,  and  that  she  was  indifferent 
to  him: — he  was  trying  to  persuade  himself, 
that  she  was  a  coquette,  and  that  he  despised 
her. 

One  dav,  Juliet  and  Blanche  had  been  walk- 
ing  for  some  time  near  the  public  baths.  At  a 
little  distance  was  a  fisherman's  cabin  —  this 
fisherman  had  a  beautiful  child ;  a  little  girl — 
whose  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  pretty  man- 
ners, had  frequently  attracted  the  notice  of 
Montague,  Juliet,  and  Blanche.  At  one  time, 
he,  at  their  request,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  her  cakes  and  bon-bons.  For  some  days, 
she  had  not  been  out  playing  on  the  shingles  as 
usual :  Montague  had  told  Blanche,  that  he 
meant  that  afternoon  to  go  to  the  cabin,  and 
inquire  after  his  little  favourite  Ninette ;  as  he 
feared  she  must  be  ill.  This,  Blanche  had 
casually  mentioned  to  Juliet : — "  Oh  i"  said  the 
latter  hastily,  "  let  us  return  home  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  he  will  think  we  want  to  meet  him.'" 
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At  this  moment,  Francois,  Ninette's  brother, 
a  sturdy  little  fisherman  of  twelve  years  old, 
passed  by,  on  his  way  into  the  town. —  Juliet 
and  Blanche  stopped  to  question  him  about  his 
sisters  illness,  and  to  give  him  some  money  for 
her.  As  he  described  her  symptoms  Juliet 
grew  very  pale. — "It  is  the  typhus  fever,  I 
know  it  is,  Blanche,"  said  she,  with  the  quick 
forethought  of  affection.  "  We  will  not  go 
home  at  present ;  it  is  our  duty  to  stay  here, 
and  warn  any  body  from  going  into  the  cabin. 
Mr.  Wyndham  !  he  is  nothing  to  me  ;  but  still, 
as  an  acquaintance,  we  should  not  let  him  run 
any  risk.11 

Blanche,  who  in  her  heart  believed  that  Mon- 
tague was,  indeed,  everything  to  Juliet,  had  too 
much  tact  to  appear  aware  of  the  character  or 
extent  of  her  anxiety,  and  kindly  consented  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  her  before  the  house. 
A  few  questions  asked  of  a  neighbour  confirmed 
Juliet's  suspicion; — it  was  the  typhus  fever — 
and  poor  little  Ninette  was  not  expected  to  live. 

While  Blanche  was  inquiring  into  the  case 
of  their  little  favourite,  and  Juliet  was  listening 
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with  real  interest,  the  latter  suddenly  turned 
as  pale  as  death — uttered  a  faint  shriek — and 
rushed  towards  the  cabin.  Blanche  looked 
round,  and  saw  Montague  at  the  little  garden 
gate :  Juliet  tried  to  call  out  to  him,  but  her's 
was  that  intense  terror  which  robs  the  voice 
of  its  power.  She  ran  with  the  fleetness  of  a 
roe,  and  Blanche  followed  her.  She  reached  the 
cabin  just  as  Montague  entered  it ;  and  to 
Blanched  dismay  and  astonishment,  she  saw 
Juliet  dart  after  him  into  the  infected  place. 
In  a  moment  she  re-appeared,  dragging  him 
with  her,  pale  as  death ;  and,  with  a  wild  terror 
in  her  eyes,  she  was  saying — 

"  Montague,  O  Montague!  the  spot  is  infected 
— it  is  the  typhus  fever — a  moment  there  might 
be  death  to  you — oh  !  perhaps,  even  now  I  may 
have  been  too  late  P — and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it,"  exclaimed  Montague,  "  dear- 
est Ju  .. !  I  mean  Miss  St.  Aubyn. — Blanche, 
what  does  all  this  meanf1  as  Juliet,  having 
dragged  him  to  a  safe  distance,  sank  down  on  a 
bank. 

"  Poor  Ninette  has  the  typhus  fever,""  said 
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Blanche ;  "  and  I  suppose  Juliet  feared  you 
should  catch  it." 

"  And  risked  the  danger  herself  to  shelter 
me  !"  cried  he.  "  Juliet,  dearest  Juliet !  look 
at  me — speak  to  me.1' 

Blanche  saw  a  shell  at  a  little  distance,  and 
ran  to  pick  it  up. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  said  Juliet,  "  what 
I  have  done  must  seem  strange  and  forward  to 
you ;  but,  had  I  seen  any  other  acquaintance  in 
danger  .  .  .  — "  and  again  she  wept ;  and  the 
extreme  agitation  of  her  manner  belied  her 
guarded  words. 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  he,  as  he  resigned 
the  hand  she  endeavoured  to  withdraw ;  "  for- 
give the  presumption  which  made  me  hope,  that 
your  late  heroic  kindness  betrayed  a  friendly 
interest  which  would  induce  you  to  listen  to  me, 
while  I  begged  you  at  least  to  restore  me  to  the 
place  I  once  held  in  your  favour.11  There  was  a 
mournful  tenderness  in  his  manner  which  made 
Juliet  tremble. 

"  You  remember  the  day,"  continued  he  ;  "a 
bright  day  in  my  calendar,  Juliet,  for  you  smiled 
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kindly  on  me  then — no  matter  the  day,  when 
your  father  proposed  that  I  should  take  rooms 
in  the  same  house  with  you.1"' 

"And  what  of  that,  sir?"  said  Juliet,  appa- 
rently angry.  "  It  was  only  papa's  thoughtless 
proposal ; — no  one  seconded  it !" 

"  Juliet !"  said  Wyndham,  "since  that  time 
you  have  been  very  angry  with  me : — you  were 
so  then,  yet  without  cause." 

"  Angry  !""  said  Juliet,  all  her  offended  dig- 
nity showing  itself  in  her  countenance,  "  oh, 
no  !  what  a  very  strange  remark  !  What  rea- 
son could  I  have  for  anger  towards  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  so  very  civil  to  all  of  us? — A 
stranger,  too  f" 

"  No,  not  a  stranger  !"  said  Montague.  "  It 
is  true  I  have  known  you  but  a  few  weeks ;  but 
the  heart,  like  the  butterfly,  can  live  a  whole 
life  in  one  short  day.  You  know  that  that 
heart  is  beginning  to  love — that  ere  long  it 
will  adore  you.  I  do  not  venture  yet  to  ask 
you  what  return  its  passion  may  expect :  if 
you  are,  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  the  very  soul 
of  truth,  it  will  not   be  long   before  the  sweet 
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hopes  I  now  entertain  are  wrecked  for  ever,  or 
exchanged  for  enchanting  certainties.  But  having 
noticed,  of  course,  that  your  society  was  very  dear 
to  rue,  you  have  a  woman's  right  to  be  angry  at 
the  apparent  inconsistency  of  my  declining  to 
inhabit  the  same  house  with  you."  .... 

The  earnestness  of  Wyndham's  manner  pre- 
vented Juliet's  reply.  A  few  minutes  before,  her 
pride  would  have  taken  fire  at  his  last  words : 
now  she  merely  bowed. 

"In  truth,    it  was  a  sacrifice,  the 

extent  of  which  my  heart,  a  few  days  before, 
could  not  even  have  comprehended. — Do  not 
smile  thus  :  a  smile  of  incredulity  is  maddening 
from  the  lips  we  love,  while  we  speak  from  the 
very  heart. — Of  course,  you  remember  that  I 
pleaded  my  engagement  with  Mrs.  Hodnot  V 

"  A  very  sufficient  excuse,1'  said  Juliet. 

"  No,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  he,  "  not  a  suffi- 
cient excuse,  for  resigning  the  greatest  happiness 
this  earth  could  give — that  of  seeing  you  daily, 
hourly — of  hearing  your  voice — of  knowing  that 
you  were  ever  near.  Of  course  you  felt  that 
a  few  pounds  would  amply  compensate  for  my 
10 
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defection  to  Mrs.  Hodnot ;  but,  Juliet,  we  are 
both  young — the  world  is  severe  upon  youthful 
indiscretion.  I  could  not  have  dwelt  under  the 
same  roof  with  you.  without  betraying  the  pre- 
ference of  my  heart — slander  would  have  been 
busy  with  your  name ;  and  if  I  could  never  have 
won  your  affections,  I  should  have  brought  sor- 
row and  annoyance  to  your  heart,  and  have  had 
no  power  to  atone  f — (There  was  a  mournful 
pride  in  his  manner  as  he  spoke.)  —  "Juliet." 
he  added,  ;i  it  might  be  fastidious — but  what 
man  of  feeling  does  not  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  drawing  the  world's  remarks  on  her  he  ...  . 
reveres ;  I  have  borne  your  contempt  as  I  best 
might ;  partly  because  I  deserved  it  not,  and 
partly  because  I  began  to  think  you  hated  me. 
But  hope  is  obstinate,  and  your  generous  interest 

for  my  safety In  short.  Juliet,  let  us 

be  friends." 

Juliet  looked  at  him — he  was  very  pale,  and 
his  eyes  glistened.  He  extended  Ins  hand, 
almost  unconsciously — almost  unconsciously,  she 
yielded  hers  ;  and  the  large  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
and  stole  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
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Wyndham  felt  a  wild,  an  almost  ungovernable 
impulse,  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart — but  he  re- 
frained. The  St.  Aubyns  had  joined  Blanche, 
and  were  heard  calling  for  Juliet  and  Wynd- 
ham ;  and,  hastily  drying  her  tears,  she  dropped 
her  veil,  accepted  the  arm  he  offered,  and  hast- 
ened home.  She  thought  that  he  gently  pressed 
her  arm  to  his  side — she  thought  she  felt  the 
flutter  of  his  noble  heart. — "  He  loves  me  !**  was 
the  inward  and  rapturous  ejaculation  of  her 
own;  "and,  oh!  how  I  adore — how  I  revere 
him !" 

Both  Juliet  and  Montague  fortunately  escaped 
the  infection ;  and  the  latter  sent  medical  aid  to 
the  poor  little  sufferer,  who,  supplied  by  the  St. 
Aubyns  and  himself  with  everything  that  could 
conduce  to  her  comfort,  ultimately  recovered. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Rochefoucault  has  said,  that  coquetry  is 
cured  by  love ;  and,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a 
woman,  fervently  attached  to  one  man,  loses  all 
desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  others.  This 
was  rapidly  becoming  the  case  with  Juliet — her 
character  was  undergoing  an  entire  change.  If 
she  had  ever  indulged  in  the  sallies  and  co- 
quettish airs  which  were  once  as  natural  to  her 
as  her  vivacity  and  grace,  it  was  not  to  win 
others,  but  that  Montague  might  see  that 
others  thought  her  worth  winning.  No  prude 
ever  shrank  in  reality  from  the  admiring  glance 
of  man,  as  did  Juliet,  in  her  heart,  from  any 
eyes  but  those  of  Montague  ;  but  this  exclu- 
sive preference  was  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
a  coquetry  of  conduct  towards  the  object  of  her 
choice.  The  greater  her  inward  conviction  of 
vol.  i.  .  x 
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entire  dependence  on  the  love  and  approbation 
of  the  chosen  one,  the  greater  will  often  be  a 
woman's  aim  and  effort  at  an  outward  show  of 
freedom.  She  plays  the  tyrant,  that  her  lover, 
that  the  world,  may  not  guess  that  she  is  in 
truth  and  at  heart  the  slave.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a  fear,  which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  gifted  and  sensitive  woman,  that 
of  seeming  too  easily  won,  too  devoted  —  of 
owing  her  lover's  heart  to  a  sort  of  gratitude 
for  that  devotion,  rather  than  to  his  own  invo- 
luntary admiration,  passion,  adoration.  These 
fears  were  ever  busy  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
scious Juliet  —  they  gave  a  wild  caprice  and 
strange  uncertainty  to  her  manner,  and  sent 
many  a  chilling  doubt  to  Montague's  mind. 

We  are  bound,  too,  in  candour  to  own,  that 
Juliet  had  been  a  little  spoilt :  the  constant  and 
obsequious  devotion  of  her  elegant  Cousin  Geoffry 
— unvaried  except  on  one  occasion  (the  memo- 
rable eve  of  her  departure) — had  accustomed 
her  to  be  looked  up  to,  yielded  to,  agreed  with, 
on  all  points,  and  indiscriminately  praised  for  all 
she  said  or  did. 
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Now  Montague  was,  as  we  have  said,  all 
truth  and  frankness.  He  maintained  his  own 
opinions,  even  when  he  differed  with  Juliet :  if 
consulted,  he  dared  even  to  disapprove  a  plan, 
a  notion,  an  action  of  hers.  Sometimes  he 
made  objections  to  things  which  she  had  asked 
him  to  do — once  he  had  gently  but  positively 
refused :  once  he  had  disliked  a  ribbon  which 
she  had  twisted  in  her  hair;  and  once  he  had 
disapproved  of  a  showy  dress,  in  which  Cousin 
Geoffry  had  declared  that,  were  she  to  appear 
in  London,  she  would  win  the  prize  of  the  sea- 
son; the  young,  rich,  and  handsome  Earl  of 
Castleton. 

Juliet  did  not  easily  accustom  herself  to  these 
things.  Had  Montague  been  all  devotion,  she 
(for  she  was  generous)  would  have  been  all  ten- 
derness ;  but  opposition  roused  a  spirit  which 
had  been  fostered  by  Cousin  Geofiry's  injudicious 
homage.  She  could  not  understand  how  one 
who  affected  to  love  her  devotedly,  could  pre- 
sume to  contradict  her — how  to  a  lover's  eye 
she  could  be  any  thing  short  of  perfection — 
how  passion  could  reason,  discriminate,  argue — 
n  2 
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how,  in  fact,  a  lover  could  be  anything  but  a 
blind,  unreasoning  slave. 

When  these  doubts  arose,  she  strove  to  check 
the  betraying  tenderness  with  which  her  eyes 
hastened  to  meet  his — to  still  the  flutter  of 
her  bosom  at  his  approach — by  artificial  smiles 
to  conceal  that  her  lip  quivered,  and  in  as- 
sumed gaiety  to  hide  the  jealous  anguish  of  her 
heart. 

The  St.  Aubyns  had  now  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  visitable  people  in  Dieppe,  and 
there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  some  amongst  them 
to  whom  Juliet  could  at  least  appear  to  listen 
with  pleasure — some  with  whom  she  could  talk, 
laugh,  dance — and  wish  them  the  while 

"  In  the  blue  distance,  many  a  mile  away." 

Montague  did  not  quite  understand  the  causes 
of  Juliet's  sudden  changes  of  manner;  he  did 
not  see  that  she  had  been  taught  to  expect  that 
her  lover  was  to  be  her  slave. 

Had  he  understood  her  quite,  he  loved  her 
honestly  and  nobly  enough  to  have  risked  her 
momentary  displeasure  by  a  full  explanation  of 
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an  independence  which,  even  as  a  lover,  he  felt 
he  could  not  resign.  But  as  Juliet  when  most 
piqued,  took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  the 
cause  of  offence,  he  seldom  even  suspected  it ; 
and  she  often  ran  the  risk  of  seeming  to  the 
generous  Wyndham,  whom  in  her  heart  she 
worshipped,  a  vain,  capricious,  and  heartless 
coquette. 

Often  when  Montague  had  half  decided,  either 
that  she  had  no  heart  to  lose,  or  that  he  had 
not  the  power  to  win  it,  a  sudden  tear,  a  gentle 
tone,  a  struggling  sigh,  a  blushing  cheek,  or 
some  sweet  sentiment  or  gentle  proof  of  care  or 
thought  for  him,  came  with  irresistible  and  wel- 
come influence  to  dissipate  his  doubts,  to  con- 
demn the  hated  and  unjust  suspicion,  and  to 
bring  him — in  thought,  at  least — to  the  feet  of 
his  injured,  idolized  Juliet ! 

Two  months  had  passed ;  and  though  the 
lovers  had  thought  much,  endured  much,  and 
loved  much,  they  were  still  almost  as  far  from 
a  mutual  understanding  as  on  the  first  morning 
of  their  arrival  at  Dieppe. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  with  all  the  anxious  watch- 
h  3 
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fulness  of  a  devoted  mother,  had  noticed  that 
there  was  an  unwonted  something  in  Juliet's 
manner — a  fitfulness,  an  anxiety,  at  times  almost 
an  irritability  about  her.  She  had  perceived 
that  she  was  ever  on  the  watch  when  Wyndham 
was  absent,  that  an  unexpected  sound  made  her 
start,  that  at  his  approach  she  blushed,  that  she 
was  constantly  at  the  window  when  he  did  not 
come,  and  that  no  attraction  lured  her  to  it 
when  he  was  by  her  side.  All  this  the  mother 
had  noticed ;  and  she  trembled,  even  while  she 
hoped  and  prayed.  With  maternal  tact  and  a 
woman's  quickness,  she  discovered  that  Wynd- 
ham loved  her  child :  she  appreciated  the  gene- 
rous frankness  of  his  nature — she  liked,  she 
almost  loved  him.  She  saw  that  some  mystery 
hung  around  him  ;  but,  judging  him  as  she  did, 
she  believed  that,  were  it  of  a  painful  or  dis- 
graceful nature,  he  was  too  good,  too  generous, 
too  noble,  to  risk  the  future  happiness  of  Juliet 
by  his  attentions. 

She  wished  that  her  child  would  confide  in 
her — she  wished  that  Montague  would  come 
forward  without  disguise ;  but  she  knew  that  in 
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such  affairs  interference  is  always  injurious,  that 
to  attempt  to  accelerate,  generally  delays,  and 
that  opposition  is  certain  to  irritate.  She  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  wait  patiently  till  Christ- 
mas, the  time  when  Montague  had  said  he  must 
return  to  England — to  pray  more  fervently  than 
ever  for  the  happiness  of  her  Juliet,  and  to 
watch,  more  vigilantly  than  ever,  over  that  be- 
loved child. 

The  St.  Aubyns  had  been  for  some  time  in 
the  lodgings  we  accompanied  them  to  select,  and 
"Wyndhain  had  been  for  some  time  domiciled 
with  the  Hodnots ;  the  Whiteheads,  therefore, 
had  directed  their  chief  attention  to  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  indeed  every  cap  in  the  boarding-house 
was  set  at  the  handsome  stranger. 

Still,  though  when  present  all  tried  to  please 
and  win  him — when  absent,  every  tongue  was 
active  in  slandering  him.  The  most  improbable 
stories  were  invented  and  circulated — the  most 
monstrous  fabrics  raised  on  the  unsoundest 
foundations.  Sometimes  Juliet  was  assured  he 
was  a  married  man,  with  a  large  family  starving 
at  home,  while  he  Philandered  abroad — he,  at 
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twenty-four  !  Sometimes  he  had  two  wives  in 
England,  and  was  hiding  himself  from  the  fear 
of  a  trial  for  bigamy.  Sometimes  he  was  an 
officer  who  had  deserted,  sometimes  a  clerk  who 
had  embezzled.  Once  he  was  an  Irish  monk, 
and  once  a  notorious  smuggler.  Each  charge 
was  supported  by  mysterious  hints,  nods,  and 
incontrovertible,  though  never  to  be  divulged 
proofs ;  and  the  more  bitter  the  calumny  against 
him,  the  more  sweetly  did  Juliet  smile  upon 
him  ;  the  greater  the  doubts  of  others,  the  more 
entire  her  faith.  Still  there  certainly  did  seem 
to  be  some  mystery ;  and  with  all,  save  the  St. 
Aubyns  themselves,  mystery  seemed  synonymous 
with  guilt.     Yet  all  courted  him. 

Mrs.  Barton  rouged  more  highly,  and  was 
more  gentle,  commiserating,  and  imploring  than 
ever.  Louisa,  perceiving  that  he  was  kind  and 
generous,  slily  tried  to  work  upon  his  feelings  by 
delicate  and  private  hints  at  her  miserable  state 
of  domestic  discomfort — unloved,  unnoticed,  un- 
appreciated. Tiny  was  in  constant  requisition. 
Mrs.  Dashwood  was  more  gay,  and  Mrs.  Faithful 
more  solemn  than  ever.     Miss  Primrose  pur- 
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chased  a  new  pair  of  spectacles,  that  she  might 
the  better  see  all  that  was  going  on ;  and  the 
Whiteheads  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other, 
to  spend  part  of  every  day  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's. 

One  evening  had  been  fixed  for  a  larger  party 
than  usual.  Dancing,  music,  petit  $  jeux,  were 
planned.  The  St.  Aubyns  had  been  invited;  and 
Juliet,  who  had  been  a  whole  day  without  quar- 
relling, even  in  her  heart,  withWvndham,  looked 
forward  to  tins  soiree  with  a  wild  anticipation  of 
delight. 

Montague  Wyndham  had  offered  to  call  at 
three  o'clock,  to  escort  Blanche  and  Juliet  in  a 
long  country  walk  they  wished  to  take.  Juliet's 
last  words  had  been,  "  Be  punctual,  if  you  ex- 
pect any  favour  from  us  at  your  evening  party."'1 
She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  for  she  deemed  the 
warning  needless,  and  she  hastened  to  her  own 
room,  to  dwell  on  the  delightful  prospect  of 
being  with  Montague  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
of  meeting  him  again  in  the  evening.  He  had 
never  seemed  so  dear,  so  very  dear  to  her ;  he 
had  never  looked  so  handsome,  so  devoted,  as 
when  he  took  his  leave.  Juliet  almost  felt  that 
n  5 
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the  next  day  would  decide  her  fate.  Montague 
had  never  been  at  all  explicit  since  the  day 
when  she  rushed  into  Ninette's  cottage  to  save 
him ;  but  then  she  had  often  checked  any  ap- 
proach at  an  explanation.  She  determined  in 
her  heart  she  would  do  so  no  more — she  would 
listen,  she  would  consider,  she  would  ...  Oh  ! 
what  would  she  do  \  What  would  she  not  do  I 
She  could  not  even  picture  to  herself  what  her 
conduct  would  be,  and  hurried  to  bed,  to  get 
over  the  long  night,  and  fill  up  the  dreary  in- 
terval with  dreams  of  Montague. 

The  night  passed — the  longest  night  passes 
away  at  last.  The  morning  dawned  less  brightly 
than  Juliet.  She  got  up ;  she  tried  to  occupy 
herself ;  she  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  struck 
a  few  chords,  and  ran  to  the  window.  She  tried 
to  draw ;  the  quiet  occupation  lulled  her  into  a 
reverie.  She  took  up  a  purse,  and  entangled  the 
silk ;  it  cost  Blanche  half  an  hour  of  close  em- 
ployment to  set  it  to  rights.  Now  she  stole  to 
the  glass ;  then  she  stepped  out  on  the  balcony, 
and  looked  into  the  street.  At  last  she  took  up 
a  book,  placed  herself  in  the  window-seat,  and 
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did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  work  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

Blanche  came  in  dressed  for  their  excursion. 

"  Is  it  nearly  three  f1  asked  Juliet,  eagerly. 

"  No,  but  it  is  past  two  ;   and  Mr.  Wyndham 
is  more  likely  to  be  before  than  after  his  time." 

"  Only  two !"  and  Juliet  sank  back  disap- 
pointed. She  did  not  like  to  dress;  the  time 
would  seem  so  much  longer  if  she  were  dressed 
too  soon.  At  last,  she  started  up :  "  Oh !  I 
shall  be  late  P  she  cried ;  and  she  ran  up  stairs. 
She  had  plenty  of  time,  and  yet  she  was  flurried 
with  haste  ;  her  hand  shook  so  terribly,  that  she 
could  scarcely  adjust  her  dress,  or  arrange  her 
hair.  The  white  roses  that  decked  the  inside 
of  her  bonnet  which  Wyndham  had  given  her, 
were  not  paler  than  her  cheek ;  but,  even  as 
she  wished  she  looked  a  little  more  blooming — 
the  thought  of  Wyndham  brought  a  flush  upon 
her  countenance  ;  and  she  hastened  down  stairs 
with  the  sweet  conviction,  that  she  had  never 
looked  (as  all  novelists  say)  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

The  clock  struck  three  as  she  joined  Blanche. 
n  6 
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"  Three  !  and  Mr.  Wyndham  not  here  !"  she 
said,  with  something  of  angry  surprise. 

"Oh!"  said  Blanche,  "he  will  be  here  di- 
rectly, dear ;  our  clock  is  fast." 

"  Faster  than  a  lover,"  thought  Juliet ;  and 
she  sat  discontentedly  down. — Some  time  went 

by- 

"  Is  that  half-past  three  2"  asked  Juliet : 
Blanche  unwillingly  owned  that  it  was. 

"  I  shall  take  off  my  things,"  said  Juliet  an- 
grily, the  tears  in  her  eyes :  and  she  prepared 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Do  not  be  so  irritable — so  unkind — so  un- 
like yourself,  Juliet,"  said  Blanche,  detaining 
her.  "  You,  who  used  to  make  excuses  for 
every  one,  are  now  tetchy  and  severe  even  with 
those  you  like  best.  Something  has  detained 
Montague  : — perhaps  he  is  not  well.  To  oblige 
me,  wait  patiently  half  an  hour  longer." 

Juliet  sank  in  her  chair :  she  could  wait  to 
oblige  Blanche,  but  to  oblige  the  whole  world 
she  could  not  wait  patiently. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  came  in. 

"  My  dearest  girls,"  he  said,  "  why  are  you 
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not  out  this  very  fine  day  \  Mrs.  Barton  has  a 
phaeton  at  the  door,  I  am  driving  her,  and  she 
has  a  vacant  seat :  she  bids  me  ask  whether  one 
of  you  will  join  us." 

"I  will,"  exclaimed  Juliet,  whose  half-hour 
had  passed  without  bringing  Montague  ;  and  to 
whom  any  change  was  a  relief :  particularly  one 
which  might  punish  him,  when  he  came  and 
found  she  was  gone ;  "I  am  ready  !  Oh !  by 
the  bye  !"  recollecting  Blanche's  hint  about  the 
chance  of  his  being  ill,  "  have  you  seen  Mr. 
Wyndham  to-day,  papa  V 

"  Mrs.  Barton  tells  me,"  said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
"the  Whiteheads  took  him  to  their  house 
somewhat  early." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Blanche,  "  said  Juliet,  with 
a  sweet  smile  on  her  lip,  but  bitter  anguish  at 
her  heart ;  "  you  do  not  bid  me  stay  now,  I 
hope  !  If  he  comes,"  she  whispered,  "  say  I 
shall  not  be  in  till  dinner  time ;  and  that  I  shall 
dance  the  first  quadrille  with  ...  no  matter 
whom — only  say  I  am  engaged — as  I  will  be 
to  any  one."  She  ran  hastily  down  stairs,  and 
sprang  into  the  phaeton. 
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Blanche  had  not  sought  again  to  detain  her : 
it  was  now  past  four,  and  she  herself  began  to 
feel  piqued  for  Juliet,  in  whom  she  took  a  real 
pride,  and  whom  she  loved  with  all  a  sister's 
love. 

While  Juliet  was  hiding  the  anxiety  of  her 
heart  under  a  forced  and  excessive  gaiety  of 
manner,  we  must  (for  the  sake  of  Montague's 
character  with  our  readers)  hasten  to  account 
for  his  apparent  want  of  love-like  anxiety,  or 
even  proper  honest  punctuality. 

It  was  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  was 
to  walk  with  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  her  daugh- 
ters :  he  had  felt  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
tenderness  in  Juliet's  farewell ;  he  had  planned 
requesting  Blanche  to  give  him,  by  taking  her 
mother's  arm,  an  opportunity  of  conversing  tete- 
a-tete  with  Juliet.  He  had  resolved  to  hazard 
his  all,  his  hopes  of  her  acceptance.  To  him, 
too,  the  time  seemed  very  long — the  interval 
interminable  !  He  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  hours  which  divided  him  from  Juliet. 
He  was  just  escaping  the  boring  attention  of  all 
the  ladies  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's,  and  had  resolved 
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to  wander  till  the  appointed  time  by  the  waves, 
whose  boiling  and  dashing  would  be  in  some 
unison  with  his  troubled  heart,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  Sir  Csesar,  and  three  of  the  White- 
head girls  ; — Antonia,  Geraldine,  and  the  home- 
spun Prudence. 

They  immediately  accosted  him — it  was  then 
about  one  o'clock.  "  We  are  come  to  fetch  you 
to  lunch  with  us,"  said  Prudence. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  us  V  exclaimed  Antonia 
with  a  tender  glance,  seizing  one  arm,  while 
Geraldine,  with  an  imitative  one,  and  a  similar 
ejaculation,  caught  the  other. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Wyndham,  "  I  cannot  have 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  you  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  why  not  I — why  not  V  exclaimed  all ; 
"you  are  not  engaged  !" 

"  I  am  engaged  at  three,"  said  Montague. — 
Even  to  get  rid  of  the  Whiteheads  he  could  not 
imply  a  falsehood. 

"  Three  !  oh,  there  are  hours  to  three  !"  they 
cried  in  unison,  and  urged  him  on. 

"I,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  "  am  engaged  to  lunch 
with  the  Hodnots  ;" — (he  had  engaged    him- 
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self) — "  therefore  I  will  trouble  you  at  any  rate, 
as  you  are  out,  to  see  the  Misses  Whitehead 
home  :  young  ladies  of  their  rank  should  not  go 
about  unescorted.  Do,  my  dear  fellow;  you'll 
oblige  me.11 

He  strutted  off,  and  Wyndham  could  not  in 
common  civility  decline  his  request. 

When  he  reached  the  Whiteheads'  large,  odd 
house,  sundry  other  Whiteheads  came  to  assist 
in  urging  him  in  ;  and  poor  old  Lady  Whitehead, 
for  whom  he  had  a  sort  of  pity,  herself  came  out 
to  beg  him  to  take  some  refreshment. 

Montague  looked  at  his  watch — it  was  yet 
early  ;  so,  premising  that  he  must  soon  be 
gone,  he  followed  the  eager  Whiteheads  up- 
stairs. The  room  had  much  the  air  of  a 
painter's  study :  easels  were  set  out,  pallets 
prepared,  a  strong  smell  of  oil  and  turpentine 
prevailed,  and  canvas  stood  ready  stretched  on 
the  easels. 

"  Come  and  sit  here,  my  dear,"  said  old  Lady 
Whitehead,  "  and  Prudence  will  give  you  some- 
thing nice." 

"  Ah,  but  first  look  at  this — and  this — and 
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this !"  exclaimed  successive  Misses  Whitehead, 
showing,  one  a  gaudy  portrait,  another  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  a  third  a  green  and  blue  landscape, 
and  a  fourth  a  head  of  Sir  Caesar,  more  like  a 
sign  of  the  Turk's  Head,  or  any  other  head 
sign- wise  pendant. 

Wyndham  could  not  admire,  but  he  could 
wonder ;  and  as  the  words  were  once  synony- 
mous, so  the  Whiteheads  seemed  to  think  his 
feelings  were,  and  they  were  much  delighted. 

Poor  old  Lady  Whitehead  could  not  draw — 
at  least,  she  had  no  talent,  and  she  had  never 
learnt — but  she  was  very  fond  of  doing  feeble, 
slanting,  infantine-looking  sketches  of  the  Priory : 
she  had  enough  of  the  Whitehead  spirit,  though, 
to  add  a  story  and  two  miserable  wings.  She 
now  insisted  on  doing  a  little  sketch  of  the  "dear 
Priory "  for  Mr.  Wyndham.  All  the  displays 
had  taken  some  time,  and  Montague  was  in  a 
nervous  fidget  to  be  gone. 

"Now,"  said  Antonia,  "listen  to  me.  I  see 
you  want  to  be  gone.  You  need  not  go  till  a 
quarter  to  three  ....  Do  not  interrupt  me  ! 
We   have   locked   you   in,   and   the   key  is   in 
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mama's  pocket.  If  you  will  be  quiet,  and  do 
what  we  wish  you,  you  shall  go  at  a  quarter 
to  three  ;  if  not,  you  shall  not  go  till  four." 

"  No,  that  you  shaVt,"  said  Geraldine. 

Wyndham  felt  inexpressibly  provoked,  but  he 
could  not  help  laughing :  his  laughter  annulled 
the  effect  of  his  anger.  Antonia,  aided  by 
Geraldine,  soon  made  him  sit  down  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  then  revealed  that  she  was  resolved, 
that  very  minute,  to  begin  his  likeness  in  oil, 
full-size  !  Resistance  was  vain ;  for  the  more  he 
was  vexed,  the  more  provokingly  irrepressible 
became  his  laughter.  At  last  he  said,  "  Well, 
I  submit,  on  condition  that  you  do  not  attempt 
to  detain  me  after  a  quarter  to  three.'"  He 
took  out  his  watch — they  agreed,  promised — and 
Antonia,  with  a  huge  brush,  began  an  immense 
head ;  but  she  was  scarcely  set  off,  before 
Wyndham  discovered  that,  at  another  easel, 
Geraldine  was  taking  another  gigantic  view  of 
his  highly-honoured  features. 

Of  all  stupefying  operations,  that  of  having 
one's  likeness  taken  is  the  most  so,  and  particu- 
larly if  you  have  no  object  in  sitting,  no  interest 
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in  the  success  of  the  artist,  no  ambition  to  be 
made  a  Venus  or  Apollo. 

There  was  something  very  monotonous  in 
Lady  Whitehead's  voice,  and  in  her  long  remi- 
niscences of  the  "  Priory  :"  Wyndham  began 
to  feel  an  unaccountable  stupor  steal  over  his 
spirit.  He  looked  every  five  minutes  at  his 
watch,  and  each  interval  seemed  an  hour.  The 
Whiteheads1  rapturous  applause  of  the  wonder- 
ful likenesses  they  were  getting,  and  the  attend- 
ant sisters'  cordial  reiteration  of  the  rival  artists' 
own  plaudits,  failed  at  last  to  excite  a  smile :  he 
was  beginning  to  grow  angry  with  himself  for 
having  been  so  overreached — he  had  never  been 
in  so  ill  a  humour — when  Phcebe  insisted  on 
putting  a  watch-paper  she  had  just  cut  for 
him  into  his  watch,  and  Prudence  came  forth 
with  some  wine  of  her  own  making.  Angry 
as  he  was,  he  was  no  savage  :  he  could  not 
refuse  Phoebe's  apparently  kind  request,  nor 
Prudence's  entreaty  that  he  would  at  least 
taste  her  wine.  Sandwiches,  apparently  cut 
out  of  a  scarlet  horse,  accompanied  it ;  but 
those  he  did  evade,  and  was  glad  to  see  them 
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soon  eagerly  devoured  by  the  Whiteheads  them- 
selves. 

While  Phoebe  engrossed  his  watch,  his  atten- 
tion, no  longer  kept  alive  by  any  outward  object, 
wandered  into  a  delightful  reverie,  a  lover's  day- 
dream. His  thoughts  began  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  verse :  he  half-closed  his  eyes,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  delights  of  describing  his 
own  passion  and  Juliet's  beauty,  in  a  rapturous 
ode  :  the  large  eager  Whiteheads  became  to  his 
wrapt  senses  indistinct  visions — Lady  White- 
head's mournful  boastings  grew  about  as  intel- 
ligible as  the  hum  of  bees  —  the  windows, 
shrouded  so  as  to  admit  only  a  painter's  light, 
assisted  to  soothe  his  spirit.  He  had  made 
Phcebe  promise  to  let  him  know  when  it  was 
a  quarter  to  three  by  his  watch.  At  first  he 
had  questioned  her  repeatedly,  and  she,  being  in 
the  plot,  had  constantly  deceived  him ;  but  he 
was  now  too  entirely  engrossed  to  think  of  the 
hour,  or  of  anything  except  his  ode. 

The  artist  Whiteheads  were  delighted  :  as 
they  never  aimed  at  expression,  the  perfect  still- 
ness of  their  sitter  enchanted  them.     We  have 
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said  that  his  eyes  were  half-closed,  but  that 
was  nothing  to  them  :  they  could  paint  "  the 
other  features,  and  put  in  the  eyes  afterwards.1,1 
Silently  but  vehemently  they  brandished  their 
bmshes:  the  sisters  stole  about  on  tiptoe,  and 
spoke  in  a  whisper.  Antonia,  who  suspected 
his  appointment  was  with  the  St.  Aubyns,  was 
full  of  triumphant  spite ;  Phoebe  took  care  to 
keep  back  the  watch,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
hour ;  and  it  was  nearly  four  before  the  White- 
heads, fearing  if  Montague  missed  his  dinner- 
hour  at  the  Hodnots1,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
ask  him  to  stay  and  share  their  repast,  aroused 
him  with  a  sudden  shout  of  rapturous  admi- 
ration at  the  success  of  the  two  portrait- 
painters. 

A  sentinel  awaking  from  his  sleep,  and  cer- 
tain that  death  would  be  the  price  of  the  invo- 
luntary delinquency,  might  have  felt  something 
like  that  which  Montague  felt,  when  he  recovered 
from  his  poetical  reverie  to  the  consciousness  that 
the  hour  of  his  appointment  was  past ;  that  the 
November  evening,  which  begins  at  four,  was 
setting   in — that  he  had  disappointed  Juliet — 
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and  that  the  excuse  he  had  to  give  was  almost 
an  insult  to  himself  and  a  mockery  to  her.  He 
had  fallen  into  a  reverie  !  the  lover,  watching 
the  appointed  hour  for  meeting  his  mistress,  had 
fallen  into  a  reverie!  Why? — how? — when? 
he  could  not  tell ;  but  that  he  had  been  en- 
tirely absorbed,  and  that  during  that  absorption 
the  hour  was  past,  Montague  knew  full  well, 
directly  he  had  snatched  up  his  watch. 

He  started  up — no  plaudits  of  the  Whiteheads 
could  detain  him.  He  begged  a  thousand  par- 
dons— he  would  call  again ;  he  could  not  wait 
for  the  sketch  of  the  "  Priory" — it  was  being- 
done  up  in  a  piece  of  paper — he  could  not  stop 
to  take  another  glass  of  wine :  he  caught  one 
glimpse  of  a  huge  creature,  with  red  eyes,  yel- 
low hair,  and  an  immense  blue  bag,  meant  for 
a  coat ;  and  another  of  a  profile  like  a  white 
horse,  with  a  sandy  mane. 

"  Are  you  not  struck  with  the  likeness?'1 
exclaimed  both  artists. 

"  I  will  call  again,"  said  Wyndham :  "  excuse 
me — I  cannot  examine  them  now." 

"  Oh,  but  do  look  !  look  at  the  nose  !" 
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"  Look  at  the  hair  !"  said  G-eraldine. 

Wyndhani  had  snatched  up  his  hat,  and 
bowing  hastily  to  all,  escaped  through  the 
now  unlocked  door,  and  hurried  to  the  St. 
Aubyns.  Blanche  was  dressing,  and  Juliet  had 
not  returned  :  he  felt  that  resentment  had 
urged  her  to  go  out,  and  he  could  not  blame 
her.  He  left  his  apologies,  and  said  he  would 
explain  his  apparent  want  of  punctuality ;  and 
then,  sick  at  heart,  hastened  to  the  Hodnots. 


END    OF   vol.  I. 
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